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THE  ONLY  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  NEWSPAPERING 


Newspaper 
Celor  Section 

SL  Louis  dally 
seeks  govt,  help 
(See  page  11) 


The  Sunday  Marin  Independent 
JournaL..made  for  Marin! 


On  Sunday, 
September  7, 
the  Marin 

Independent  Journal 
launched  a 
Sunday  newspaper 
that's  made 
for  Marin. 

Colorful, 
comprehensive, 
compelling, 
the  Sunday  Marin 
Independent  Journal 
reflects  the  diversity 
and  uniqueness 
of  the  people 
and  the  market 
it  serves. 


GANMETT 

A  world  of  different  voices 
where  freedom  speaks. 


WE  DELIVER 
REAI3ERSHP. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  helps  more  than  1500  publica¬ 
tions  around  the  country  put  the  bite  on  revenues  with 
Copley  packages.  Written  by  top  journalists.  Zeroing  in 
by  theme  on  what's  important  to  readers.  Complete  with 
art.  And  available  camera-ready  or  via  high-speed  AP  or 
UPl  wire  for  less  than  the  cost  of  one  free-lance  story. 

•  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS.  A  package  of  11 
^  cartoonists,  including  award-winners  Steve 
Kelley,  Bruce  Beattie  and  Mike  Luckovich. 
The  slashing  wit  of  J.D.  Crowe  and  Pat 
*  O  Crowley.  And  introducing  the  NY  Daily 
wlnnnnn  News' Paul  Rigby. 

-  EDITORIAL  AND 

COMMENTARY. With 

LI  nni ilffif  •  i  <UQl  at 

r\,  I n  Washington  and  L. A. 

.  \  — - ~  Or  iiK  jiy  The  analyses  of  Gregory 

QL  A.  Fossedal,  Richard 

Louv,  Phyllis  Schlafly, 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin  and 

others.  Nat  Hentoff  on  civil  liberties.  Along  with  up-to- 
the-minute  scoops  on  politics,  international  affairs,  social 
issues,  future  trends,  bioethics  and  the  Pacific  Basin. 


-io  FOOD  &  HEALTH.  The  package  that 
s.f'  feeds  you  readership.  With  vege- 

r  ~~  tarian  and  15-minute  meals, 

microwave  recipes,  Jeanne  Jones' 
Cook  It  Light  meals,  wine  and  beer 
reviews,  Carol  Cutler's  party 
pointers,  Rena  Coyle's  cooking 
■ — with  kids  and  hearty  cookbook 
reviews.  Along  with  healthy  tips  on 
dieting,  nutrition,  fitness  and 
sports  medicine. 


travel  &  ADVENTURE.  You'll 
snap  up  readership  with  The  Purcell's 
Vacation  Camera.  Take  readers  traveling 
with  Arbus/Fox  and  Philip 
Sousa's  illustrated  destina- 
tion  gu  ides.  Give  them  the 
best  vacation  ideas  with  F.Y.I.  \W.  ^ 
Travel  Tips.  And  heat  up  their  It- 

vacation  fantasies  with  what's  ^ 

hot  in  the  Americas  and  the  ^  1 
Far  East.  ^ 


HH  HEADLINERS.  Copley's  got  the 
^  IPv  write  stuff.  The  bylines  that  do 
CT  great  things  for  a  newspaper's 

'  V  c- bottom  line.  Like  Richard  Louv, 
^  -  \  y  Gregory  A.  Fossedal, 

Nat  Hentoff,  Letitia 
Baldrige,  Joey  Berlin, 
Christopher  Finch, 

Linda  Rosenkrantz, 

Loreen  Arbus,  Norm  Fox  and  more  than  90  other 
award-winning  writers. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT.  With 
reviews  and  interviews  that  are 
solid  gold  for  revenues.  David 
Elliott  does  films.  Paul  Taublieb's 
on  video.  George  Christy 
reaches  for  the  stars.  Plus  pop, 
jazz  and  classical  music  reviews. 
TV  program  and  ad  previews. 
Illustrated  book  reviews.  A 
children's  book  and  audio 
column.  Even  an  illustrated  i 
panel  on  Hollywood  trivia. 


MORE  THAN  50  OTHER  PACKAGES.  Tech  to  Go.  Special  Feature  Packages.  The  Good 
Life.  Homes  &  Gardens.  Sports  &  Hobbies.  Financial  &  Consumer.  From  comics  to 
crosswords,  pets  to  puzzles,  the  far  side  of  Crowe's  Feats  and  Rick  Geary  to  comics 
about  computers  and  media,  Copley  delivers  what  your  readers  want. 

Get  free  samples  of  the  packages  that  tie  up  readership  and  revenues  by  calling 
toll-free  800-445-4555*.  We  deliver  readership . . .  and  put  the  bite  on  revenues. 

A  NEWSPAPER'S 
BEST  FRIEND. 


Post  Office  Box  190,  San  Diego,  CA  92112-9979 
In  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 


SIS-IOOO  High  Speed  Newspaper  Inserter 


The  new  SLS-1000  offers  increased  production  and 
throughput  speeds  that  will  dramatically  improve  the  bottom 
line  performance  of  any  mailroom.  Designed  in  a  modular 
concept  to  fit  your  exact  needs;  you  buy  only  the  number  of 
stations  required.  As  your  needs  grow  in  the  future,  the  SLS 
will  grow  with  you. 

The  SLS-1000,  offering  new  technology  for  the  mailroom, 
is  designed  to  cover  the  production  requirements  of  weeklies, 
small  dailies  and  the  larger  metropolitan  newspapers. 

So,  as  the  insert  market  grows,  the  need  to  expand  will  be 
inexpensive  and  easy.  There  will  be  no  need  to  ask  for  mega 
bucks  in  next  year’s  budget. 

Let  the  front  office  figure  that  one  out . ! 

The  SLS-1000.  It  makes  heroes  in  the  production  department. 


■  Speeds  up  to  ■  More  efficient  use  of 

25,000  cph  floor  space 

■  Quiet  operation 

■  Ease  of  maintenance 

■  Ease  of  training  ■  Ease  of  operation 

■  Gripper  delisery  ■  Ease  of  instailation 

system  ■  Electric  clutch  feature 

■  Modular  expandability  to  meet  future  needs 


■  Can  be  fed  from 
either  side 


Graphic 
Management 
Associates,  Inc, 

The  Inserter 
Company 


Manufacturing 
and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd. 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
215-264-2460 


Headquarters 
and  Sales 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
617-481-8562 


Patent  Pending 
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REUTER 

BUSINESS 

REPORT 


September  15th  marked  the 
debut  of  Reuters  premier 
business  wire-We  Reuter 
business  Report 

Our  new  service,  speciaiiy 
taiiored  to  provide 
American  newspapers  with 
expert  business  information 
and  analysis,  is  now 
avaiiabie  on  AP  DataFeatures. 

Join  the  many  business 
editors  across  the  country 
who  share  our  commitment 
to  exceiience  in  news. 


•  •  •• 
•  •  •• 
•  •  •  • 


•  •  •••••  ••••  ••••  ••• 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ••••  ••••  ••• 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 
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EXCELLENCE  IN  NEWS 

Reuters  U  S  Inc  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10019 
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OCTOBER 

2- 4— Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton  Hotel.  Mon¬ 

terey,  Calif. 

3- 5— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Journalism  Ethics  Con¬ 

ference  for  Journalists,  Cosponsored  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Hotel 
Pontchartrain,  Detroit,  Mich. 

4- 7— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Host  Farm,  Lancaster, 

Pa. 

4- 7— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Annual  Conference, 

Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

5- 7— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Basin  Harbor 

Club,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

5-8 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Conference,  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

8-11 — Cal-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency,  Monte¬ 
rey,  Calif. 

9— Associated  Press  Connecticut  Circuit,  Fall  Meeting,  Seamen’s  Inne, 
Mystic,  Conn. 

8- 11 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Mid-America  Conference,  Lexington 

Hilton  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky. 

9- 10— Suburban  Newspaper  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  Hilton 

Bonaventure  International,  Montreal. 

12-15— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Fall  Meeting,  Westin 
Hotel,  Boston. 

12- 15 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region 

Conference,  The  Cornhusker,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

13- 17— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  International  Annual  Credit 

Conference,  Americana  Dutch  Resort,  Orlando. 

16 — Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Seamen's 
Inn,  Mystic. 

16-17 — Creative  Marketing  Strategies,  ANPA  Circulation  and  Readership 
Committee,  sponsored  in  cooperation  with  other  associations,  Hyatt 
Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

16-18 — ASNE/ANPA  Minority  Job  Conference,  Colonanade  Hotel,  Boston. 

18- 25 — National  Press  Photographers  Flying  Short  Course:  Norfolk,  Va., 

Oct.  18,  Norfolk  Airport  Hilton;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Oct.  19,  Raddison; 
Memphis,  Oct.  21 .  Hyatt  Regency;  Ft.  Worth,  Oct.  23,  Green  Oaks 
Inn;  Oct.  25,  Doubletree  Hotel  At  The  City  Orange,  Calif. 

19- 21— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21- Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Fall  Meeting,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.C. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Region 
Conference,  Harrah's  Marina  Casino,  Atlantic  City. 

21- 24 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Annual  Convention,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Cincinnati. 

22- 24— Catholic  Press  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Conference,  Holiday 

Inn.,  Providence,  R.l. 

25-26— Free  Press  Association  Conference  on  First  Amendment  Frontiers, 
Summit,  New  York  City. 


SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

OCTOBER 

4-5— PN-ANCAM/Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Telephone 
Sales  Clinic,  Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

5- 10— American  Press  Institute,  Journalism  Educators,  Reston,  Va. 

6-9— Flexographic  Seminar,  Graphic  Communication  Department,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Polytechnic  State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

6- 10— Newspaper  In  Education,  Instructor  Training  Seminar,  Sponsored  by 

ANPA  Foundation,  Warrenton,  Va. 

9— New  Engiand  Newspaper  Association,  Advertising  and  The  Law, 
Workshop,  Holiday  Inn,  Rutland,  Vt. 

12-17- The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethics  for  Reporters,  St. 
Petersburg. 

12- 22 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers,  Reston,  Va. 

13- 15— ANPA  Advanced  Management  Workshop,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotei, 

San  Francisco. 

15-17— ICMA,  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Speedway  Hotel,  India¬ 
napolis. 

22-25 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Annual  Workshop.  Colonade  Hotel, 
Boston. 
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Affordable 
Non-Stop^*  Publishing 
from  Sll  and  Tandem 

“Thanks  to  SII  and  Tandem, 
and  their  System/25 ,  I  don’t 
have  to  face  system  down-time 
anymore. 

“We’ve  been  on-line  with 


their  System/25  for  almost  a 
year  now,  with  virtually  no 
down-time.  That’s  reliability. 

“System/25  isn’t  as  expensive 
as  the  high-end  systems,  but  it 
still  delivers  the  reliability, 
storage  and 
power  that 
we  need  at 
The  Journal. 


“In  my  book,  it’s  the  best 
mid-size  system  on  the  market. 

“Call  System  Integrators  at 
916-929-9481.  Tell  them  you 
don’t  tolerate  down-time. 
They’ll  understand.” 


System  Integrators,  Inc. 

and  .djpiTANDEMCOMPUTERS 


“THANKS” 


That’s  how  one  of  E&P’s  satisfied  advertis¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Andy  Rooney  of  ALMA  Group,  con¬ 
cludes  his  letter  to  E&P  Classified: 

“It  was  between  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
another  nationally  known  print  industry  pub¬ 
lication  and  I  went  with  E&P.  1  was  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprised  when  I  got  three  calls  the  first 
week  —  all  of  them  more  than  just  passingly 
interested  in  my  magazine.  ...” 

E&P  Classified  has  the  most  extensive  classi¬ 
fied  columns  in  the  industry  —  because 
advertisers  know  where  to  place  their  ads  for 
RESULTS! 

Whether  you’re  selling  a  newspaper,  a  print¬ 
ing  press  or  other  equipment,  services,  sup¬ 
plies  .  .  .  searching  for  an  employee 
.  .  .  whatever  your  offer  is  to  the  newspaper 
trade,  E&P  is  your  best  possible  vehicle  be¬ 
cause  it  reaches  newspaper  people  like  no 
other  medium.  E&P  is  the  “bible  of  the  indus¬ 
try,”  and  is  its  people-to-people  meeting 
place.  Use  E&P  Classified,  when  you  want 
results. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  sec¬ 
tion  ....  All  mail  and  calls  go  to:  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER,  11  West  19th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10011,  212-675-4380. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here — every  week! 


The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 
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Quality  and  commitment: 
The  best  in  sports  coverage. 


Terry  Taylor  at  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway 


“I  think  it's  the  liveliest  writing  in 
any  section  of  a  newspaper.” 

Terry  Taylor,  Associate  Press 
assistant  sports  editor,  is  talking 
atx>ut  sports  coverage.  She  thinks 
sports  is  the  best-read  part  of  a 
newspaper.  “I  know  I’ve  done  my  job 
when  I  see  a  story  that  we’ve 
planned  and  fine-tuned  appear  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers.” 

The  five  annual  sports  packages, 
containing  news  and  photos  aimed 
at  special  newspaper  supplements, 
are  Terry  Taylor’s  responsibility,  as  is 
the  sports  enterprise  report,  fifteen 
in-depth  stories  each  week  for 
newspapers. 


A  nine-year  reporting/editing 
veteran  of  AP,  she  knows  members 
hold  space  for  late  SportStats  agate 
and  game  stories  and  demand 
comprehensive  coverage  of  big 
events  such  as  the  Super  Bowl, 
World  Series  and  Olympics. 

She  and  her  colleagues  make 
sure  these  features  are  delivered  to 
the  thousands  of  member 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  who 
own  AP. 

Like  her,  the  2,850  people  who 


staff  AP’s  219  offices  around  the 
world  are  dedicated  to  giving  these 
members  the  highest  quality  service 
in  the  news  industry  —  a  goal  that 
is  a  continuing  commitment  by 
everyone  in  AP. 

“We  all  have  egos  in  this 
business,  and  when  you  change  a 
word  here  or  there  it  makes  a  lot  of 
difference  to  our  writers.  But  we  all 
know  we’re  working  for  the  same 
thing  —  to  put  out  the  best  story  we 
can  on  the  wire.” 


Associated  Press 

■  Quality.  Commitment. 


tCk 


Dave  Burgin  is  the  new 
Senior  Vice  President  and 
Editor  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  After  more  than  20 
years  of  competitive  daily 
newspaper  experience,  he’s 
been  called  one  of  America’s 
most  innovative  editors.  Here 
are  some  of  his  thoughts 
about  the  task  at  hand. 

Personality. 

A  newspaper  should  be  like  a 
human  being,  with  its  own 
personality.  We  want  ours  to 
have  wit,  charm  and  courage. 
We  want  it  to  be  imaginative, 
lively,  polite,  sensitive,  honest, 
honorable  and  an  all  around 
good  person.  If  you  think 
about  it,  that’s  the  kind  of 
person  you  like  to  be  with. 

Why  shouldn’t  a  newspaper 
have  the  same  qualities,  warts 
and  all? 

What  I  mean  is,  it’s  hard 
to  be  comfortable  around 
people  who  seem  too  slick. 

And  it’s  just  as  hard  to  get  com¬ 
fortable  with  a  newspaper 
that’s  cold  and  impersonal,  or 
that  condescends  and  tells 
you  what  it  thinks  you  ought 
to  hear. 

Purpose. 

A  great  newspaper  does  all  it 
can  do  to  help  people  make 
sense  of  the  world  and  of  their 
lives.  To  do  that,  the  paper 
must  be  practical,  analytical 
and  passionate. 

When  times  are  tough, 
the  newspaper  has  to  toughen 
up.  When  bad  news  makes 
headlines,  we  have  to  try  to 


sort  it  out  for  our  readers,  ex¬ 
plain  it  and  put  it  into  perspec¬ 
tive.  No  one  should  expect  less 
from  a  good  friend. 

Distinction. 

Right  now,  perhaps  because 
competitive  pressures  have 
been  so  intense,  the  two  news¬ 
papers  in  Dallas  look  very 
much  alike.  There’s  too  much 
me-too  journalism  and  I  think 
readers  deserve  better  than 
that. 

A  good  newspaper 
doesn’t  have  to  be  dull.  The 
Times  Herald  has  proved  that 
over  the  years  by  earning 
more  honors  than  any  news¬ 
paper  in  Texas,  and  you  don’t 
win  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  dull¬ 
ness.  We’re  going  to  build  on 
that  and  deliver  a  Times 
Herald  with  even  more  energy 
and  more  enthusiasm  —  the 
same  qualities  that  make 
Dallas  a  great  city. 

Variety. 

A  newspaper  is  filled  with  lots 
of  different  items,  yet  no  two 
people  are  looking  for  the  ex¬ 
act  same  things.  I  like  to  think 
of  it  as  a  supermarket  for 
ideas  and  current  events,  and 
every  customer  is  in  a  hurry. 

Research  tells  us  a  news¬ 
paper  holds  the  average  reader 
for  a  limited  amount  of  time. 
But  research  also  tells  us 
there’s  no  such  thing  as  an 
average  reader,  especially  in  a 
city  like  Dallas.  So  my  job  is 
to  get  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  readers  into  our  paper 
quickly  and  to  make  sure 


when  they  come  out  they’re 
informed,  enlightened  and 
entertained. 

Attitude. 

We  know  the  Times  Herald 
belongs  to  the  readers.  Too 
many  American  newspapers 
are  corporately  homogenized. 
We’re  going  to  root  for  the 
city  of  Dallas,  the  state  of 
Texas  and  the  rest  of  America, 
too.  But  we  won’t  placate  or 
equivocate.  We’re  not  going  to 
be  wimps;  it’s  not  the  Texas 
way.  We’re  a  stand-up  paper. 
Standing  up  for  what’s  right, 
what’s  fair  and  what’s 
important. 

Outlook. 

Dean  Singleton  bought  this 
newspaper  because  he’s  always 
dreamed  of  owning  the 
number  one  newspaper  in 
Dallas.  He  hired  me  to  help 
make  that  dream  come  true. 

I’ve  got  a  great  job  in  a 
great  city.  It’s  a  challenge  the 
size  of  Texas  —  we’re  not 
kidding  ourselves.  But  we’re 
making  journalism  fun  again 
at  the  Times  Herald.  The  one 
thing  we  must  not  do  is  com¬ 
mit  boredom  —  that’s  a  capital 
offense  at  this  paper. 

I  think  you’ll  agree,  the 
Times  Herald  is  the  most  satis¬ 
fying  newspaper  Dallas  has 
ever  seen  —  for  readers  and 
for  the  people  turning  it  out 
every  day. 


DallasTimes  Herald 

The  best  newspaper  inTexas. 


Represented  nationally  by  Million  Market  Newspapers/Times  Mirror  National  Marketing. 
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Newspaper  color:  it  really  works 

That’s  what  E&P  has  been  saying  since  1956  when  it  published  its 
first  Color  Issue  and  launched  its  Newspaper  Color  Contest  which 
continued  for  more  than  20  years. 

The  evidence  is  in  and  it  is  conclusive,  as  reported  here.  Spot-color 
ads  sell  50%  more  goods  than  the  same  ads  in  black  and  white, 
according  to  many  tests.  Four-color  ads  are  seen  by  more  than  twice 
as  many  readers  as  black-and-white  ads.  Readers  say  they  like  color. 

Then  why  isn’t  there  more  editorial  use  of  color? 

The  use  of  advertising  color  has  grown  as  its  availability  has 
become  more  widespread  and  its  cost  has  been  reduced.  Premium 
charges  for  color  have  dropped  by  more  than  one-third  in  the  last  10 
years.  This  has  been  due  to  the  advantages  of  offset  printing  which 
has  also  been  responsible  for  vastly  improved  color  reproduction. 

Yet  newspapers  accounting  for  90%  of  total  U.S.  circulation  say 
they  use  some  editorial  color  while  25%  of  newspaper  readers  say 
they  “never”  see  color  in  their  newspapers.  The  conclusion  must  be 
that  many  newspapers  never  use  very  much  of  it.  There  are  still  some 
“wastelands”  in  our  color  picture. 

As  Ted  Eckhardt  points  out  in  this  issue,  newspapers  in  the  Third 
World  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  use  of  four-color  for  both  advertising 
and  editorial.  Granted,  some  of  those  examples  are  garish  by  U.S. 
standards  but  the  point  is  our  printing  equipment  has  the  same 
capabilities,  why  don’t  we  make  more  use  of  it? 


Military  media  pool  works 

From  a  shaky  beginning  marked  by  some  distrust  on  both  sides, 
the  military  media  pool  arrangement  has  been  refined  through  three 
exercises  and  the  fourth,  just  completed,  is  being  hailed  by  the 
Pentagon  as  a  success. 

The  Pentagon  cut  its  planning  time  for  the  pool’s  deployment  in 
half  to  two  weeks.  There  was  an  inquiry  from  a  reporter  seeking  to 
confirm  a  rumor  about  the  pool’s  deployment  but  no  story  appeared  in 
the  press. 

“The  fact  that  the  call  out  was  discovered  but  not  publicized  sug¬ 
gested  that  news  organizations  realize  the  seriousness  and  sensitiv¬ 
ity  of  the  pool  operation  and  can  maintain  security,”  the  Defense 
Department  stated  in  its  report. 

That’s  what  the  press  has  been  trying  to  prove  right  along  —  it 
does  take  its  relations  with  the  military  seriously,  it  is  aware  of  the 
sensitivity  of  that  relationship  in  many  situations,  and  it  can  keep  a 
secret,  when  necessary. 

Washington  bureau  chiefs  were  alerted  about  the  pool  exercise  at 
10  a.m.  on  Aug.  1.  They  were  given  five  hours  to  have  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  for  an  hour’s  briefing  and 
takeoff  at  4  p.m.  Departure  was  delayed  for  45  minutes  due  to  a 
couple  of  late  arrivals.  Thirteen  reporters  were  flown  to  California 
where  they  observed  maneuvers  by  35,000  troops  for  three  days. 
There  were  no  breaches  of  security. 

That’s  a  good  record.  The  next  one  will  be  even  better. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Criticizes  intentions  of  Detroit  JOA 


Detroit’s  newspaper  skirmish  is 
making  it  clear  that  a  new  predica¬ 
ment  is  developing  with  Joint  Operat¬ 
ing  Agreements  (JOAs)  not  contem¬ 
plated  by  framers  of  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act. 

Neither  the  News  nor  the  Free 
Press,  owned  by  two  of  the  nation’s 
largest  newspaper  chains,  is  exactly 
what  the  law’s  advocates  had  in  mind 
in  trying  to  save  a  “failing”  newspa¬ 
per  from  being  overrun  By  a  powerful 
competitor. 

Still,  the  hullaballoo  masks  the 
underlying  rationale  for  the  Act, 
which  is,  that  two  daily  newspapers 
cannot  exist  in  the  same  market,  and 
except  in  special  situations  one  even¬ 
tually  will  drive  out  the  other. 

Therefore,  the  public  interest  in 
preserving  “two  voices”  justifies  a 
severe  breech  in  the  antitrust  laws. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  again  hear¬ 
ing  contentions  that  high  labor  costs, 
duplicated  facilities,  and  local  reces¬ 
sions  are  the  cause  of  imminent 
demise. 

In  fact,  market  forces  dictate  who 
the  winner  will  be,  based  on  the  whip¬ 
saw  relation  between  circulation  and 
advertising. 

In  Detroit,  the  two  gladiators  are 

Agrees  with 
Shop  Talk 

Thanks  for  printing  John  Consoli’s 
Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  —  “Why  Not 
Give  the  New  UPI  Owners  a 
Chance?” 

It  is  the  most  concise  and  accurate 
treatment  of  the  UPI  matter  I  have 
read  —  and  the  most  logical  in  its  rec¬ 
ommendation.  I  couldn’t  believe  the 
flap  that  developed  after  the  Ruhe- 
Geissler  purchase  of  UPI  in  1982  and 
now,  without  much  foundation,  it 
seems  to  be  starting  all  over  again. 

We  in  the  newspaper  business 
should  be  thankful  someone  did  step 
forward  with  $41  million  to  get  UPI 
and  make  an  attempt  to  turn  it  around. 

As  Consoli  points  out,  this  is  more 
than  many  critics  who  had  the  chance 
to  buy  UPI  have  done  for  the  wire 
service.  Again,  congratulations  on 
the  piece  to  Consoli.  He  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head. 

Curt  Tuck 

(Tuck  is  with  The  Union,  Areata,  Cali¬ 
fornia.) 
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battered  and  bloodied  but  too  strong 
and  too  stubborn  to  quit  their  Mexi¬ 
can  standoff.  Their  circulation  price 
war  is  not  irrational;  they  simply 
know  what  game  they  are  playing: 
King  of  the  Hill.  Neither  can  ^low  its 
circulation  to  fall  or  it  starts  down  a 
slippery  slope  and  is  soon  finished. 

When  Gannett  galloped  in  as  the 
“White  Knight”  to  save  the  News 
from  unwanted  predators,  it  did  so 
either  because:  (1)  It  figured  it  could 
make  a  profit  as  a  competing  paper;  or 
(2)  It  was  counting  on  a  JOA.  The  deal 
made  with  Knight-Ridder  in 
“unseemly  haste”  now  reveals  the 
true  game  plan. 

So  the  Justice  Dept.’s  antitrust 
division  finds  itself  hung  up  on  an 
uncomfortable  dilemma.  On  the  one 
hand,  JOAs  were  designed  for  failing 
newspapers,  and  obviously  these  two 
are  losing  a  lot  of  money,  regardless 
of  whose  bookkeeper  you  want  to 
believe,  and  even  a  government 
lawyer  can  recognize  the  perils  in¬ 
herent  in  an  unstable  duopoly. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  quick  approval 
would  look  too  cozy  (hence,  the  call 
for  public  hearings),  but  even  after 
tons  of  testimony,  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  question  will  remain:  Is  it  the 
law’s  intent  (or  should  it  be)  to  rescue 
two  powerful  newspapers,  backed  by 
national  companies  with  huge  finan¬ 
cial  resources,  both  of  which  came 
into  the  marketplace  with  their  eyes 
open? 

Facing  a  Catch  22,  Antitrust  might 
do  well  to  recognize  that  its  best 
option  is  a  dose  of  tough-love, 
namely:  Hang  the  boys  out  to  dry. 
After  all,  a  company  that  willingly 
loses  up  to  $100  million  a  year  on  one 
paper  (USA  Today)  —  and  still  racks 


up  75  consecutive  rising  quarters  of 
profit  —  shouldn’t  complain  about  $7 
or  $8  million  a  year  to  keep  competi¬ 
tion  alive  in  the  great  city  of  Detroit. 

Who  knows?  Gannett  might  even 
try  segmenting  the  market  by  making 
the  News  primarily  a  local/state  paper 
and  selling  USA  Today  in  combina¬ 
tion  to  both  subscribers  and  advertis¬ 
ers,  as  it  is  already  trying  elsewhere. 
Then  the  ball  would  be  in  the  Free 
Press  court.  It  could  be  interesting. 

Victor  Jose 

(Jose  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Graphic,  Richmond,  Ind.) 

Defends  chain 
ownership 

Doug  Borgstedt’s  cartoon  (E&P, 
Sept.  6)  again  shows  his  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  about  newspaper  ownership 
and  his  unfounded  bias  against  multi¬ 
ple  ownership. 

As  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  so- 
called  chains  has  ever  forced  an  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  newspaper  into  its 
fold.  If  these  sales  are  forced  by  tax 
laws  or  other  regulator  circum¬ 
stances,  blame  government,  not 
group  ownership. 

Borgstedt  ought  to  consider  what 
would  happen  to  many  community 
newspapers  without  group  owner¬ 
ships:  They  would  go  out  of  business. 

Would  Borgstedt  rather  have  no 
newspaper  than  a  group-owned  news¬ 
paper?  And  what  are  his  alternatives 
to  group  ownership?  Let’s  see  him 
draw  that  in  a  cartoon  sometime. 

R.  Joe  Sullivan 

(Sullivan  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Blue  Springs  [Mo.]  Examiner.) 
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room  terminal:  every  word  published  in  The 
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St.  Louis  daily  seeks  government  help 

Owners  of  the  financially  troubled  Globe-Democrat  say  $15  million 
bond  issue  by  the  state  would  save  the  newspaper  from  being  closed 


By  Staci  Kramer 

The  owners  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  have  asked  the  state  of 
Missouri  to  issue  $15  million  in  bonds 
to  help  the  financially  troubled  news¬ 
paper  stay  afloat. 

William  E.  Franke,  chairman  of  the 
Veritas  Corp.,  a  company  formed  to 
purchase  the  newspaper  in  early  1986, 
said  the  funds  will  be  used  primarily 
to  purchase  presses  and  to  lease  or 
purchase  new  offices  and  a  printing 
plant. 

The  Globe-Democrat  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  major  metropolitan  daily 
printed  by  a  private  contractor. 

Franke  says  the  Globe  has  lost  an 
average  of  $120,000  per  week  since 
resuming  publication  Jan.  27, 
according  to  a  published  report  in  the 
St.  Louis  Journalism  Review. 

“Since  the  printing  costs  us  about 
$400,000  per  week,  and  we  could  save 
about  20%  or  about  $80,000  per  week, 
which  represents  about  approxi¬ 
mately  our  present  losses  (per  week), 
it  would  enable  us  to  get  in  the  black,” 
Franke  told  the  monthly  magazine. 

The  Globe  claims  a  current  circula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  145,000,  with 
19,000  returns. 

Franke,  and  his  partner,  Globe- 
Democrat  Publisher  John  B.  Prentis, 
spoke  of  their  future  plans  for  the 
newspaper  at  a  joint  staff  meeting  and 
press  conference  Sept.  19. 

Franke  said  Veritas  has  been  in 
negotiations  with  the  Missouri  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Board  since  early 
August. 

Preliminary  talks  between  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  —  which  is  required  by 
the  state  board  to  participate  in  the 
agreement  to  win  approval  —  and 
state  board  members  began  on  Sept. 
22.  As  E&P  went  to  press,  the  board 
had  not  yet  acted  on  the  request  and 
sources  close  to  the  situation  say  it  is 


Globe-Democrat  owner  William 
Franke  discusses  the  newspaper's  finan¬ 
cial  situation  at  a  recent  press  confer¬ 
ence. 

likely  to  come  before  Oct.  1. 

The  board,  which  claims  to  be 
exempt  from  state  “open  meeting” 
laws,  was  established  in  1985  to  aid 
businesses  unable  to  find  public 
financing.  Under  its  charter,  priority 
is  given  to  projects  that  either  create 
or  retain  jobs.  The  board  has  the 
power  to  make  or  guarantee  loans,  to 
issue  bonds  or  to  guarantee  bonds. 


additional  funds. 

“John  and  I  have  committed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  our  own  personal 
financial  resources  to  the  paper  and 
we  are  not  in  a  position  where  we  can 
commit  any  more.  So  if  funding  does 
not  become  available,  then  it  would 
appear  that  we  would  need  to  shut  it 
down  because  we’re  not  willing  to  go 
forward  without  bringing  in  the  kind 
of  resources  that  these  people  need  to 
do  this  kind  of  job,”  Franke  said. 

As  a  precondition  for  the  state  bond 
issue,  they  said  they  have  pledged  the 
profits  from  the  paper’s  first  three 
profitable  years  to  the  Children’s 
Trust  Fund  of  Missouri. 

Franke  recently  was  appointed 
chairman  of  that  non-profit  fund  by 
Gov.  John  Ashcroft. 

Both  Franke  and  Prentis  said  they 
have  no  qualms  about  accepting  assis¬ 
tance  from  a  government  agency. 

“Well,  I  think  that  anyone  in  the 
industry  that  borrows  money  from 
any  source  is  going  to  have  that  prob¬ 
lem,”  Franke  said.  “We  are  dealing, 
not  with  the  state,  but  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  authority  or  board  that  is 
created  by  the  state. 

“And  I  will  also  tell  you  that  one  of 


“John  and  I  have  committed  a  substantial  amount  of 
our  own  personal  financial  resources  to  the  paper  and 
we  are  not  in  a  position  where  we  can  commit  any 
more.” 


Until  now,  the  newspaper  has  been 
financed  by  an  investment  of  $6.5 
million  from  Franke  and  nearly  $1 
million  from  Prentis,  according  to 
Franke.  While  they  will  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  collateral  as  required  by  the 
state,  they  do  not  plan  to  provide 


the  criteria  that  we  insisted  upon 
when  we  started  reviewing  the  vari¬ 
ous  means  of  financing  the  Globe  was 
that  the  financing  be  done  in  such  a 
way  that  we  not  be  entangled,  that  it 
would  not  impinge,  in  any  way,  the 
integrity  of  this  newspaper.” 
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U.S.  media  reps  want  to  meet  with  Gorbachev 

Heads  of  major  American  news  organizations  propose  a  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  discuss  the  Daniioff  case  and  journaiistic  activity  there 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  heads  of  major  American  news 
organizations  have  proposed  to  send 
a  delegation  to  Moscow  to  confer  with 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  about  the  Com¬ 
munists’  arrest  of  Nicholas  Daniioff 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

They  signed  a  cable  to  Gorbachev 
asking  permission  to  send  the  delega¬ 
tion  “at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
talk  directly  with  you  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  about  the  Daniioff  case  and 
questions  of  journalistic  activity  in 
the  Soviet  Union.” 

“We  view  Mr.  Daniioff  as  an 
exemplary  journalist,”  the  cable  said. 
“We  believe  his  continuing  detention 
needlessly  worsens  relations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  We  are  concerned  by  the  seri¬ 
ous  implications  of  this  matter  for 
members  of  the  international  press 
corps  who  are  assigned  to  cover  the 
Soviet  Union.” 

The  cable  said  the  face-to-face 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  leader  was 
being  proposed  in  the  hopes  that  the 
joumaiists  can  help  resolve  the  matter 
and  avoid  similar  misunderstandings 
in  the  future. 

At  a  Washington  news  conference 
announcing  the  proposal,  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  less  moderate.  Several 
news  executives  expressed  “out¬ 
rage”  at  the  Soviet’s  arrest  of  Dani¬ 
ioff  on  spy  charges  in  apparent  retalia¬ 
tion  for  America’s  arrest,  also  on  spy 
charges,  of  Gennadi  F.  Zakharov,  a 
Soviet  employee  of  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York  City. 

Richard  J.V.  Johnson,  president  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  and  immedi¬ 
ate  past  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
declared  that  Soviet  seizure  of  Ameri¬ 
can  reporters,  who  are  simply  trying 
to  do  their  job  of  reporting  the  news, 
must  stop. 

For  every  American  journalist  now 
in  Moscow  and  for  those  who  work 
there  in  the  future,  the  stakes  have 
suddenly  soared,”  Johnson  said. 
“Where  previously  the  worst  fear  for 
an  enterprising  reporter  was  expul¬ 
sion,  it  is  now  arrest  for  a  crime  that  is 
punishable  by  death  or,  at  best,  a  long 


Richard  J.V.  Johnson 
term  in  a  Soviet  prison.  In  our  view, 
that  threat  can  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  free  flow  of  information 
that  is  so  vital  to  the  functioning  of  our 
society. 


was  “quite  serious”  about  pressing 
the  spy  charges  against  Daniioff.  He 
said  the  correspondent  should  be 
released  without  trial  but  it  was  “out¬ 
rageous  to  contemplate  a  swap”  of 
Daniioff  for  Zakharov. 

Zuckerman  described  as 
“astounding”  the  criticism  of  the 
U.S.  government  for  agreeing  to  let 
Zakharov  be  released  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  authorities  in  New  York 
in  return  for  Daniioff  s  release  to 
American  jurisdiction  in  Moscow, 
with  each  defendant  required  to  stand 
by  for  trial. 

He  said  Daniioff  s  stay  in  a  Soviet 
prison  was  “real  hell.” 

Zuckerman  said  the  Soviets  chose 
Daniioff  as  their  target  because  he  had 
written  some  “hard  stories”  about 
the  Soviet  secret  police,  was  about  to 
leave  Moscow  and  the  secret  police 
were  having  their  last  chance  to  get  at 
him. 

Spencer  Kinard,  news  director  of 
KSL-tv  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Radio-Television  News 


‘‘Nick  Daniloff’s  fate  is  not  just  a  matter  for  state-to- 
state  negotiations.  The  American  news  media  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  outcome.” 


“Nick  DanilofTs  fate  is  not  just  a 
matter  for  state-to-state  negotiations. 
The  American  news  media  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  outcome;  and  as 
their  representatives,  we  will  do  all 
we  can  to  press  for  Mr.  Daniloff’s 
unconditional  release  —  and  for  an 
understanding  that  nothing  like  this 
will  ever  happen  again.” 

The  news  executives  cabled  Mos¬ 
cow  directly,  they  said,  because  they 
were  not  satisfied  to  have  the  U.S. 
government  alone  speak  for  the 
media.  They  said  the  cable  was 
intended  to  show  the  unity  of  the 
American  media  and  its  dismay  at  the 
Daniioff  developments. 

Mort  Zuckerman,  owner  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  said  Moscow 


Directors  Association,  said  the  idea 
of  sending  a  delegation  to  Moscow 
was  part  of  an  effort  to  “turn  up  the 
volume”  of  media  protest. 

The  media  executives,  in  addition 
to  proposing  a  meeting  with  Gorba¬ 
chev,  also  asked  for  Moscow  meet¬ 
ings  with  Anatoly  Dobrynin,  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  ambassador  to  Washing¬ 
ton  who  is  now  a  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  Central  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  Alexander  Yakovlev, 
another  Central  Committee  secre¬ 
tary. 

News  leaders  who  promised  sup¬ 
port  or  participation  in  any  delegation 
going  to  Moscow,  were,  in  addition  to 
Johnson,  Zuckerman  and  Kinard: 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Military  media  pool  test  works 

Pentagon  praises  the  latest  deployment  of  its  13-member  pool  to 
cover  military  exercises  involving  35,000  troops  in  California 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Pentagon  is  hailing  the  success 
of  its  recent  “business  hours” 
deployment  of  the  13-member  media 
pool  to  cover  military  exercises 
involving  35,000  troops  at  Twenty 
Nine  Palms,  California. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Central  Command  which 
was  created  in  1983  to  succeed  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  created  by 
President  Jimmy  Carter. 

The  Defense  Department  and 
major  news  organizations  created  the 
Pentagon  press  pool  for  covering  con¬ 
tingency  operations  in  response  to 
media  protests  at  being  prohibited 
from  covering  the  first  48  hours  of  the 
1983  invasion  of  Granada. 

The  pool’s  deployment  from 
August  1  to  3  was  its  fourth  opera¬ 
tional  test  since  being  organized  in 
1985,  but  the  latest  exercise  marked 
the  first  time  women  journalists  were 
included  in  its  makeup. 

The  three  previous  pool  exercises 
were  activated  in  the  evening  and 
nighttime.  The  daylight  call-out  was 
to  test  the  media’s  ability  to  contact 
reporters  who  were  already  covering 
stories.  The  Pentagon  also  wanted  to 
conduct  the  operation  during  the  time 
of  day  when  it  believes  a  security 
breach  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

The  Pentagon’s  planning  time  for 
the  pool’s  deployment  was  also  cut  in 
half,  to  two  weeks,  to  be  more 
“realistic  in  terms  of  real-world 
contingency  operations.” 

The  Pentagon  noted  that  although 
its  public  a^airs  office  received  a 
phone  call  from  a  reporter  inquiring 
about  rumors  of  the  pool’s  being 
deployed,  no  story  appeared  in  the 
press  and  security  was  preserved. 

Of  the  four  pool  tests,  only  the  first 
one,  in  March  1985,  had  its  security 
compromised. 

The  fact  that  the  call-out  was  dis¬ 
covered  but  not  publicized  suggests 
that  news  organizations  realize  the 
seriousness  and  sensitivities  of  the 
pool  operation  and  can  maintain  secu¬ 
rity,”  the  Defense  Department  stated 
in  its  after-action  report. 

“Both  DoD  and  media  bureau 


chiefs  are  analyzing  the  operation  in 
an  effort  to  identify  any  security 
breach  and  procedur^ly  correct  it.” 

The  after-action  report  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  E&P  by  Robert  B.  Sims, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs. 

“What  I  hope  comes  through  in  the 
these  documents  is  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  work  with  the  media  to  ensure 
that  we  have  the  procedures  available 
to  facilitate  coverage  of  contingency 
operations  while  maintaining  opera¬ 
tional  security  and  troop  safety,” 
Sims  stated  in  a  letter  to  E&P  editor 
Robert  U.  Brown. 


tives  in  the  pool  arrive  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  where  they  were  to 
receive  a  one-hour  briefing  before 
departing  at  4  p.m.  for  Twenty  Nine 
Palms 

“Some  media  representatives  had 
difficulty  finding  the  rendezvous 
point  and  three  poolers  arrived  late, 
one  only  10  minutes  before  scheduled 
takeoff,”  the  report  stated.  “These 
late  arrivals  delayed  takeoff  45  min¬ 
utes.  While  acceptable  as  an  exercise 
artificiality,  that  delay  might  not  have 
been  possible  during  real  opera¬ 
tions.” 

Vernon  Guidry,  a  pool  member 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  said  the  exer¬ 


The  daylight  call-out  was  to  test  the  media’s  ability  to 
contact  reporters  who  were  already  covering  stories. 
The  Pentagon  also  wanted  to  conduct  the  operation 
during  the  time  of  day  when  it  believes  a  security 
breach  is  most  likely  to  occur. 


The  report  noted  that  the  pool 
coverage  of  the  exercise  “resulted  in 
several  positive  news/feature  stories 
by  national  media.” 

The  Pentagon  was  also  pleased 
with  what  it  called  “extremely  fast 
processing  of  media  pool  messages.” 

The  report  stated  that  the  elapsed 
times  from  draft  messages  being 
handed  in  for  retyping  and  transmis¬ 
sion  to  reception  at  the  Pentagon  were 
one  hour  and  six  minutes  for  the  wire 
service  report  and  one  hour  and  11 
minutes  for  the  newspaper/magazine 
story. 

“Those  delivery  times  are  less  than 
half  those  of  previous  exercises,”  the 
report  stated. 

The  report  pointed  out,  however, 
that  “more  than  half  of  the  pool  par¬ 
ticipants  did  not  fully  comply  with 
equipment,  records  and  immuniza¬ 
tion  requirements.  These  shortcom¬ 
ings  will  be  addressed  at  an  upcoming 
meeting”  between  bureau  chiefs  and 
public  affairs. 

Bureau  chiefs  were  initially  alerted 
about  the  pool  exercise  a  10  a.m.  on 
August  1.  The  Pentagon  gave  them 
five  hours  to  have  their  representa¬ 


cise  was  a  success  although  the 
“logistics  were  not  terribly  difficult.” 
Guidry  noted,  for  example,  that  there 
was  a  press  office  “set  up  under  non¬ 
stressful  conditions.” 

He  explained  that  there  was  not  a 
lot  of  military  messages  to  compete 
with  the  press  dispatches  for  trans¬ 
mission  time. 

But  Guidry  is  also  “convinced  the 
DoD  is  taking  this  seriously  and  wants 
it  to  work.” 

Guidry  did  have  a  criticism  of  the 
media;  remarking  that  some  press 
representatives  “were  not  familiar 
with  how  a  pool  operates.  That’s  not 
the  military’s  responsibility.  Employ¬ 
ers  must  make  sure  their  people  have 
a  certain  grounding  in  how  pools 
operate.” 

Time’s  Alessandra  Stanley  was  one 
of  two  women  in  the  press  pool. 

She  commented  that  the  military  in 
its  handling  of  women  journalists 
seemed  “much  less  sexist  now  than 
news  organizations.  I  don’t  see  any 
problem  with  women  covering  it 
(combat  exercises)  and  I  don’t  think 
the  military  does  either.” 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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News  exec  had  employees’  homes  checked  for  bugging  devices 


Former  Evening  News  Association 
president  Peter  Clark  was  so  con¬ 
cerned  that  financial  information 
about  the  Detroit  News  would  leak  to 
the  rival  Detroit  Free  Press  that  he 
ordered  an  anti-bugging  sweep  of 
homes  of  ENA  executives,  a  former 
ENA  executive  testified. 

In  the  first  day  (Sept.  18)  of  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  trial  of  a  major  stock¬ 
holder  lawsuit,  Peter  A.  Kizer,  for¬ 
mer  executive  vice  president  for 
ENA’s  broadcast  division,  said  Clark 
ordered  the  security  crackdown  after 
hearing  reports  that  ENA  financial 
documents  had  been  spotted  on  the 
desk  of  a  Free  Press  executive. 

That  strict  security,  however,  did 
not  prevent  Kizer  from  delivering  an 
ENA  confidential  five-year  forecast 
and  other  sensitive  information  to  two 
Hollywood  executives  who  launched 
an  unsuccessful  hostile  takeover 
battle  in  December  1984.  Kizer  was 


fired  for  leaking  the  secrets  to  Nor¬ 
man  Lear  and  A.  Jerrold  Perenchio. 

Kizer  also  testified  that  a  year 
before  ENA  offered  restive  share¬ 
holders  the  opportunity  to  sell  shares 
at  $250  apiece,  he  had  concluded  — 
and  told  key  ENA  directors  —  that 
the  broadcast  properties  alone  were 
worth  $750  a  share. 

In  the  lawsuit,  some  22  former 
shareholders  contend  that  they  were 
deceived  by  ENA  directors  about  the 
true  worth  of  the  stock. 

The  lawsuit  was  launched  after  a 
furious  bidding  war  for  ENA  was  won 
by  Gannett  Co.,  which  paid  $1,583  a 
share  for  the  company  in  August 
1985. 

The  former  stockholders  —  many 
of  them  descendents  of  ENA  founder 
James  E.  Scripps  —  contend  they 
lost  $29  million  by  selling  their  shares 
at  the  $250  price.  At  the  time  ENA 


agreed  to  buy  the  stocks  back,  it  said 
it  was  doing  so  in  part  because  of 
demands  for  greater  liquidity  by  fam¬ 
ily  members. 

In  opening  arguments,  Gannett 
attorney  John  B.  McCrory  defended 
ENA  saying  it  was  “an  attempt  to 
make  happy  shareholders  out  of  those 
who  were  unhappy.”  He  said  the  for¬ 
mer  shareholders  were  now  attempt¬ 
ing  to  “second  guess”  their  own  deci¬ 
sion. 

In  an  unrelated  development,  both 
the  Free  Press  and  the  News  — 
which  are  seeking  to  join  in  a  joint 
operating  agreement  —  asked  U.S. 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
(Sept.  19)  not  to  allow  any  further 
delays  in  considerations  of  the  JO  A 
application. 

The  letter  contends  the  Detroit  dai¬ 
lies  are  losing  money  at  a  combined 
rate  of  $450,0(X)  a  week. 


Missouri  daiiy  being  investigated  on  overtime  pay 


The  St.  Louis  office  of  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department’s  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  is  conducting  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune’s 
payroll  records  to  see  if  newsroom 
employees  are  owed  back  overtime 
pay. 

Reporters  at  the  evening  newspa¬ 
per  said  management  has  begun  cir¬ 
culating  questionnaires  asking  if  in 
the  last  two  years  they  have  worked 
more  than  40  hours  in  a  week  and  did 
not  receive  overtime  pay. 

The  questionnaire  states  that  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  is  auditing 
the  payroll  records. 

Frances  Carreon,  a  Wage  and  Hour 
official,  confirmed  she  is  conducting 
the  investigation  but  said  she  cannot 
divulge  any  further  information  until 
it  is  completed. 

“I  really  don’t  know  how  serious 
this  is,”  Tribune  general  manager 
Frank  Holt  commented  on  the  inves¬ 
tigation.  “Right  now,  I  can’t  see  if 


she’s  (Carreon)  got  anything.” 

Carreon  arrived  at  the  paper  claim¬ 
ing  to  have  “prior  knowledge”  that 
the  newspaper  had  given  reporters 
compensatory  time  off  instead  of 
paying  them  overtime.  Holt  said.  He 
speculated  that  the  investigator  may 
have  received  a  complaint  from  a  dis¬ 


gruntled  former  employee. 

Holt  said  the  Tribune  wants  to  wait 
until  it  learns  the  investigation’s  find¬ 
ings  before  deciding  its  response. 

“If  we  have  to  pay  a  lot  of  money 
out,  we’ll  take  legal  action,”  he 
stated. 

— Andrew  Radolf 


Prison  newspaper  is  99  years  old 


The  nation’s  oldest  continuously 
published  prison  newspaper  and  one 
of  Minnesota’s  oldest  publications, 
the  Prison  Mirror,  located  behind  the 
walls  of  Stillwater  State  Prison, 
recently  celebrated  its  99th  birthday. 

Three  members  of  the  Jesse  James 
gang  —  James,  Robert  and  Cole 
Younger  —  were  among  the  founders 
of  the  newspaper.  They  served  time  at 
Stillwater  prison  for  their  role  in  a 
Sept.  7, 1876,  bank  robbery  in  North- 
field. 


The  first  issue  of  the  Prison  Mirror, 
dated  Aug.  10,  1887,  was  distributed 
to  about  400  people  inside  the  old 
prison,  then  located  in  downtown 
Stillwater. 

Today,  the  Prison  Mirror  is  a  16- 
page,  two-color  tabloid  published  bi¬ 
weekly.  The  paper  has  a  circulation  of 
about  3,000,  with  1,500  copies  mailed 
outside  the  prison.  A  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  costs  outside  subscribers  $5,  just 
$1  more  than  it  cost  99  years  ago. 


Associated  Press  board  approves  2.5%  assessment  hike 


The  Associated  Press’  board  of 
directors  has  approved  a  2.5%  general 
assessment  increase  for  1987. 

AP  said  the  increase,  which  takes 
effect  on  January  4,  is  the  lowest  in  16 
years. 

However,  the  general  assessment 
increase  will  be  combined  with  the 
third  step  of  the  phase-in  of  the  circu¬ 
lation-based  newspaper  rate  formula 
that  went  into  effect  in  1985.  Circula¬ 


tion  changes  will  also  be  reflected  in 
the  new  assessment  for  each  member. 

AP  will  mail  the  new  assessments 
to  its  members  on  November  1. 

AP  chairman  Frank  Batten  said  the 
1987  assessment  increase  reflects  the 
gains  in  both  AP  member  markets  and 
growth  in  non-member  revenue.  He 
added  that  1987  would  be  the  third 
year  in  which  AP  financed  its  capital 


needs  internally. 

The  increase  in  assessments  will 
enable  AP  to  upgrade  its  financial  ser¬ 
vices  and  replace  part  of  its  financial 
markets  system.  Batten  said.  AP  will 
also  be  purchasing  more  portable 
transmitters  and  LaserPhoto  receiv¬ 
ers  and  installing  electronic  darkroom 
equipment  in  order  to  uprgrade  its 
news  and  photo  distribution  systems. 
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More  competition  in  Sarasota? 

New  morning  daily  newspaper  plans  to  start  November  17; 
former  Mercedes-Benz  dealer  plans  to  invest  $5  million  in  the  venture 


By  Jane  Roehrs 

Full  production  of  a  new,  locally 
owned  daily  to  rival  the  New  York 
Times-owned  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune  is  targeted  for  Nov.  17, 
according  to  executive  editor  Jon 
Dietz  of  the  new  paper. 

Dietz  said  the  six-day-a-week  Sar¬ 
asota  Suncoast  Independent  will  be  a 
morning  paper  like  the  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune  and  is  expected  to  have  an  initial 
printing  of  40,(X)0  copies.  A  paid  cir¬ 
culation  paper  with  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  it  plans  to  blanket  Sarasota 
County  with  free  delivery  on  a  trial 
basis  to  start.  Subscription  rates  of 
$25  per  year  will  substantially  under¬ 
cut  the  Herald-Tribune's  annual  price 
for  weekdays  of  $62.40,  and  the  news¬ 
stand  price  of  250  will  compare  with 
the  Herald-Tribune’s  350,  he  said. 

Advertising  rates  are  being  firmed 
up. 

A  32-page  prototype  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  met  with  favorable  response 
from  advertisers  and  the  decision  was 
made  to  go  daily  from  the  beginning 
rather  than  three  times  a  week,  said 
Dietz. 

The  prototype,  in  four  eight-page 
sections,  carries  “Independent  Wire 
Services”  reports  for  a  small  amount 
of  national  and  international  news, 
NEA  Service  features,  and  many 
medical  articles  bylined  by  local  doc¬ 
tors.  It  concentrates  on  local  news 
including  city/county,  business, 
medicine,  sports,  entertainment. 

Local  news  and  local  ownership  are 
key  points  in  a  “Welcome  to  a  New 
Adventure”  front-page  editorial  in 
the  prototype,  which  had  a  print  run 
of  1,000  copies.  Signed  by  Dietz,  the 
editorial  says: 

“This  rich,  beautiful  and  diverse 
community  does  not  have  a  locally 
owned  newspaper  that  publishes 
more  than  once  a  week. 

“Sarasota  does  have  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  one  that  until  1982  could  hon¬ 
estly  state  it  was  a  ‘locally  owned, 
community  service  newspaper.’  It 
can’t  make  that  claim  today. 


(Roehrs  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Sarasota.) 


“There’s  nothing  wrong  with  cor¬ 
porate  takeovers.  The  same  situation 
exists  in  thousands  of  other  communi¬ 
ties  that  have  witnessed  their  home¬ 
town  publications  absorbed  by  media 
mega-giants. 

“What  we  hear  from  the  people 
we’ve  talked  to  is  this:  ‘Where’s  the 
news  about  our  town?  Why  can’t  we 
find  out  what’s  happening  in  Sar¬ 
asota?”’ 

Why  is  its  name  “Independent”? 
the  editorial  continues.  “Because 
that  is  what  we  are.  Our  financial 
status  is  impeccable  and  we  are 
beholden  to  no  one.  This  newspaper 
was  created  with  local  money,  and  the 
money  we  make  will  stay  in  Sar¬ 
asota.” 


Publisher  Philip  J.  Carlton,  former 
Mercedes-Benz  dealer  and  medical 
clinic  developer  here,  and  with 
“many,  many  business  interests  all 
over  the  world,”  is  prepared  to  invest 
$5  million  in  the  daily,  Dietz  said. 

When  he  gets  back  his  investment, 
he  will  share  profits  with  employees, 
“charities  of  the  advertisers’ 
choice,”  and  subscribers,  according 
to  Dietz.  “We’ll  be  turning  it  back  to 
the  community.  Maybe  we’l!  have  900 
names  of  subscribers  and  pull  names 
out  of  a  hat,”  he  said. 

The  day-to-day  operations  can  be 
paid  for  in  cash,  and  with  no  debt 
structure,  the  newspaper  can  be  quite 
independent,  he  stressed.  “We  will 
answer  only  to  ourselves,”  he  said. 

To  get  the  paper  rolling  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  vie  for  a  share  of  the  Christmas 
advertising  dollar,  Dietz  has  a  long 
checklist  of  things  to  do: 

•  Increase  his  staff  with  “the  best 
journalists  in  Sarasota  County.”  His 
ultimate  goal  is  a  staff  of  40.  He  now 
has  13  in  editorial,  advertising  and 
circulation.  Over  half  came  from  the 


Herald-Tribune,  as  he  did. 

•  Print  a  “refined”  prototype  that 
will  add  a  complete  stock  page,  obit¬ 
uaries  and  syndicated  columnists.  He 
expects  to  use  UPI  wire  service. 

•  Firm  up  contracts  on  syndicated 
columnists,  features.  “If  we  feel 
frozen  out  of  too  many  features  such 
as  ‘Doonesbury,’  and  ‘The  Far  Side,’ 
we  will  explore  the  antitrust  laws  to 
see  if  we  have  recourse,”  he  said. 

•  Set  up  a  temporary  newsroom 
at  a  building  Carlton  owns  at  2800  S. 
Tamiami  Trail.  In  its  planning  stages 
the  staff  has  been  occupying  the 
Executive  Suite  of  Carlton’s  Sarasota 
Medical  Center  on  Bee  Ridge  Rd. 

•  Help  plan  and  oversee  renova¬ 


tion  of  a  22,000-square-foot  skating 
rink  on  Sawyer  Court  that  is  being 
acquired  as  a  permanent  newsroom. 

Dietz  said  the  daily  will  be  printed 
in  Port  Charlotte  (an  hour’s  drive 
from  Sarasota)  by  Sun  Coast  Media 
Group  through  arrangements  with 
publisher  Derek  Dunn-Rankin.  None 
of  Dunn-Rankin’ s  seven  papers  is  a 
daily. 

Dietz  said  typesetting  will  be  done 
in  Port  Charlotte  initially  but  the  new 
daily  expects  to  be  using  its  own 
typesetting  equipment  within  60  days. 
About  $I  million  has  been  budgeted 
for  outside  printing  but  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  expects  to  acquire  a  second¬ 
hand  Harris  press  within  nine 
months,  he  said. 

The  new  publication  has  been  a- 
borning  since  February  —  and  not 
without  considerable  birth  pangs.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  have  ranged  from  personnel 
problems  to  an  insurance  snag  in  June 
that  led  to  terminating  five  employ¬ 
ees.  Only  one  was  rehired,  said  Dietz. 

The  first  editor  that  Carlton  hired 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Cooperative  parody 

Gannett  turns  the  Harvard  Lampoon*s  just-published  parody 
of  USA  Today  into  a  public-relations  extravaganza 


“If  you  can’t  lick  ’em,  join  ’em,’’ 
was  the  spirit  at  Gannett  as  the  com¬ 
pany  turned  the  Harvard  Lampoon's 
just-published  parody  of  USA  Today 
into  a  public-relations  extravaganza. 

The  Lampoon’s  parody,  with  a 
$2.50  cover  price,  hit  newsstands  on 
September  16  and  the  same  day  USA 
Today  made  the  event  its  lead  story 
under  the  headline  “Harvard  Lam¬ 
poon  joke  on  us.” 

The  parody  had  an  initial  750,000 
press  run.  Its  layout  and  page-front 
logos  are  similar  to  USA  Today’s 
except  for  a  subtitle  of  white  letters  on 
red  background  identifying  it  as  a 
Harvard  Lampoon  parody. 

Although  the  parody  was  written 
by  students  on  the  Lampoon  staff  and 
edited  by  Harvard  senior  Dan  Grea- 
ney,  the  publisher  is  Joe  Armstrong, 
who  was  previously  publisher  of  New 
York  Magazine,  Rolling  Stone,  New 
West  and  The  Movies  magazines. 

Tom  Chappie,  associate  general' 
counsel  for  Gannett,  said  the  par¬ 
ody’s  similarity  in  design  to  USA 
Today  did  not  pose  a  trademark 
problem. 

“Fortunately,  the  country’s  judges 
have  a  sense  of  humor.  There  is  a  de 
facto  exception  for  parodies.  It’s  rela¬ 
tively  safe  ground  for  us.” 

However,  Armstrong  said  that 
although  Gannett  “could  not  have 
stopped  us”  from  publishing,  if  the 
company  had  objected  to  the  use  of  a 
similar  logo,  “we  would  have  had  to 
change  it  around  and  play  games  with 
it.  Maybe  call  it  USA  Tomorrow." 

Armstrong  said  the  problem  never 
arose  because  the  Lampoon  “sought 
their  (Gannett’s)  cooperation  —  but 
not  their  approval.  We  would  have 
done  it  anyway.” 

In  a  press  release,  the  Lampoon 
described  its  effort  as  a  “gross  over¬ 
simplification  of  the  news”  portray¬ 
ing  the  world  “as  it  almost  is.” 

Gannett  churned  out  its  own  pub¬ 
licity  touting  the  parody,  including 
press  releases  announcing  its  publica¬ 
tion  and  parties  to  celebrate  its 
appearance  on  newsstands  in  con¬ 
junction  with  USA  Today’s  fourth 
anniversary. 

On  publication  night  (Sept.  16), 
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The  Lampoon's  USA  Today  parody. 
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TODAY 

‘Harvard  Lampoon’  jdke  on  us 

USA  Today  ran  a  lead  story  in  its 
own  paper  touting  the  Harvard  Lam¬ 
poon  parody. 


ALL  SMILES.  (From  left)  Publisher  of 
the  Harvard  Lampoon's  USA  Today 
parody  Joe  Armstrong,  editor  Dan 
Greaney  and  Gannett  chairman  Allen 
Neuharth  think  the  parody  is  a  bundle 
of  laughs. 

Gannett  hosted  an  “Ouch!  We’ve 
been  lampooned!”  party  at  its  Ross- 
lyn,  Va.,  headquarters,  where  chair¬ 
man  Allen  H.  Neuharth  handed  out 
Band- Aids  to  the  guests. 

Gannett  followed  that  party  with 
another  the  next  night  in  New  York 
City  at  4D  .  .  .  The  Fourth  Dimen¬ 


sion,  a  trendy  night  club/disco,which 
had  opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time 
the  night  before. 

Frolicking  among  the  Yuppies  and 
assorted  advertising  types  were  the 
likes  of  former  CBS  anchorman  Wal¬ 
ter  Cronkite,  Carl  Bernstein  of  Water¬ 
gate  fame.  Rolling  Stone  magazine 
publisher  Jann  Wenner  and  New  York 
Daily  News  gossip  columnist  Liz 
Smith. 

A  broadly  grinning  and  casually 
attired  Neuharth  made  a  cameo 
appearance  in  the  parody’s  Money 
section  in  an  article  announcing  the 
publication  of  his  biography  by  horror 
fiction  author  Stephen  King.  In  the 
book  Neuharth  reveals  his  “grue¬ 
some  vision  of  the  future”  in  which 
Gannett  is  “pulled  back  from  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy  by  the  only  man 
who  can  do  the  job  .  .  .  Lee  lac- 
coca.” 

The  Harvard  Lampoon  hadn’t  done 
a  parody  of  another  publication  since 
1982,  when  it  targeted  Newsweek. 

“We  felt  it  was  the  hottest  publica- 
lion  in  the  country,”  Armstrong 
explained  of  the  decision  to  lampoon 
USA  Today.  “The  Lampoon  editors 
also  felt  it  has  the  kind  of  personality 
that  is  perfect  for  parody.”  i 

The  Gannett  publicity  department 
quickly  noted  that  four-year-old 
Today  was  the  “youngest  ever  Har¬ 
vard  Lampoon  roastee.” 

Neuharth  told  the  crowd  at  4D  that 
when  the  Lampoon  first  approached 
Gannett  about  a  USA  Today  parody 
last  spring,  the  company’s  business 
and  legal  departments  were  against 
the  idea,  but  that  Today’s  editors 
were  willing  to  be  cooperative. 

Gannett  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  John  Curley  explained  to 
E&P  that  being  cooperative  meant 
Gannett  had  “decided  not  to  fight 
them.”  Curley  added  that  Gannett 
had  no  involvement  in  the  parody’s 
editorial  content. 

“It’s  their  responsibility,”  he  said. 

Armstrong  said  that  the  Lampoon 
publication  was  on  safe  libel  ground 
because  it  was  clearly  marked  as  a 
parody.  “We  had  everything  cleared 
with  our  lawyers,”  he  added. 

Gannett  did  have  a  business  rela¬ 
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A  newsstand  promotion  card  for  the 
USA  Today  parody  contains,  among 
other  things,  a  photo  of  a  family  pur¬ 
portedly  watching  tv  on  a  USA  Today 
vending  box. 

tionship  with  the  Lampoon.  The  com¬ 
pany  took  out  a  full-page  ad  on  the 
back  page  of  the  the  parody’s  fourth 
section,  Life,  which  complimented 
the  Lampoon  staff  on  their  “price¬ 
less”  parody  and  “inspired”  wit  and 
concluded:  “Your  literary  skills  are 
seen  in  but  a  few.  So  when  you  get 
your  sheepskin,  don’t  call  us,  we’ll 
call  you.” 

Gannett  reportedly  paid  the  Lam¬ 
poon  $35,000  for  the  ad.  The  Lam¬ 
poon  also  ran  an  ad  for  its  parody  in 
USA  Today  and  gave  Gannett  free 
copies  of  its  takeoff  in  exchange. 

Gannett  “paid  extra”  for  the  back¬ 
page  ad  to  insure  the  company  “got 
the  last  word,”  according  to  Arm¬ 
strong.  He  said  it  is  “traditional”  for 
the  subject  of  a  Harvard  Lampoon 


parody  to  pay  for  an  advertisement  in 
the  publication  and  to  run  an  ad  for 
the  parody  in  its  own  pages  in 
exchange  for  copies. 

Curley  also  disclosed  that  Gannett 
Offset,  the  company’s  commercial 
printing  subsidiary,  printed  the  par¬ 
ody  for  the  Lampoon  because  “we 
could  get  it  out  faster.” 

Curley  said  the  Lampoon  paid  for 
the  printing  job  and  that  Gannett 
Offset  made  a  profit  from  it. 

“Gannett  is  not  a  charity,”  Curley 
stated.  “The  Lampoon  is  a  profit- 
making  company.” 

Armstrong  said  the  Harvard  Lam¬ 
poon  considered  several  printers  but 
chose  to  go  with  Gannett  Offset 
because  the  subsidiary  submitted  a 
bid  “just  as  good  for  the  quality”  as 
the  competition  and  “we  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  look  as  close  to  the  original 
as  possible.” 

He  also  stated  that  Gannett  Offset 
was  able  to  put  the  parody  into  a 
plastic  “poly-wrap”  so  it  wouldn’t 
“be  confused  with  the  regular  paper” 
on  newsstands. 

The  parody’s  advertising  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  nine  pages,  but  was  a  “com¬ 
plete  sellout,”  Armstrong  said. 
Newsstand  sales  have  also  been 
brisk,  he  told  E&P,  and  said  the  Lam¬ 
poon  is  considering  another  press  run 
to  meet  the  demand. 

Armstrong  also  remarked  that  the 
media  blitz  was  paying  off.  He  said 
Lampoon  editors  have  appeared  on 
the  Today  show  on  NBC  and  ABC’s 
Good  Morning  America,  and  that  Liz 
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USA  Today  reportedly  paid  the  Lam¬ 
poon  $35,000  to  run  an  ad  on  the  back 
page  of  the  parody.  The  Lampoon,  in 
turn,  purchas^  the  above  ad  in  USA 
Today. 

Smith  made  the  parody  her  lead  item 
in  her  Sept.  22  column,  saying  that 
President  Reagan  had  ordered  up  30 
copies. 

“I  guess  he  was  taken  by  the  ‘Rea¬ 
gan  and  Gorbachev  swap  wives’ 
story,”  Smith  concluded. 


Guild  says  Washington  Post  pays  blacks,  women  less 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  Washington-Baltimore  local  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  has  issued  a 
report  saying  the  Washington  Post 
pays  lower  wages  to  blacks  and 
women  than  to  white  men. 

The  report  says  it  is  based  on  salary 
data  the  Guild  obtained  from  the  Post 
in  connection  with  negotiations  for  a 
new  contract  with  higher  minimums. 
The  old  contract  expired  July  9. 

Since  a  similar  study  of  wages  in 
1982,  the  Guild  says,  disparities 
between  pay  for  white  and  black  men 
have  narrowed,  but  “women,  espe¬ 
cially  black  women,  have  been  left 
further  and  further  behind.” 

“We  don’t  think  that  the  Post  has  a 
conscious  policy  of  discrimination, 
but  it  discriminates,”  says  the  bar¬ 
gaining  committee  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton-Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild. 
“We  don’t  think  most  managers  and 
supervisors  at  the  Post  discriminate 


consciously  on  the  basis  of  race  and 
sex.  But  conscious  or  unconscious, 
the  results  are  the  same.” 

The  Guild  blames  a  “two-tier” 
wage  system  with  the  Post  paying  ail 
but  a  few  eligible  employees  more 
than  the  top  union  minimum. 

It  says  this  “has  allowed  the  Post  a 
free  hand  to  set  salaries.” 

Higher  minimums,  the  Guild  says, 
“would  result  in  more  pay  equity  and 
in  less  freedom  for  the  Post  to  set 
salaries  arbitrarily  —  a  freedom  that 
has  resulted  in  discrimination.” 

The  top  Guild  minimum,  except  for 
positions  that  carry  percentage  dif¬ 
ferentials  on  top  of  salary,  is  $664.35 
weekly. 

The  Guild  says  average  weekly 
salaries  for  Post  reporters  eligible  for 
the  top  minimum  are:  white  males, 
$988.68;  white  females,  $859.37; 
black  males,  $920.46;  and  black 
females,  $791.33. 

The  Guild  complains,  “There  are 


only  eight  black  female  reporters  out 
of  a  total  reporting  staff  of  191.” 

The  report  also  breaks  down  aver-, 
age  salaries  in  other  “key”  positions, 
generally  filled  with  “fully-expe¬ 
rienced”  personnel  with  five  years  of 
experience  or  so  rated,  although  in 
some  classifications  the  numbers  of 
persons  other  than  white  males  are  so 
small  they  have  to  be  grouped  as 
“others”  to  avoid  disclosing  wages  of 
individuals. 

Listings  for  average  weekly  sala¬ 
ries  include:  Copy  editors  -  white 
males,  $861.89;  others,  $749.63. 

Columnists,  critics,  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  cartoonists —  whitemales, 
$1,221.18;  others,  $1,022.42. 

Photographers  —  white  males, 
$921.84;  others,  $772.19. 

Anticipating  a  rebuttal  ihat  wage 
differences  are  based  on  variations  in 
the  experience  of  different  groups, 
the  Guild  studied  current  salaries  of 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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D.  Jo  Ferguson 
The  Pawnee  Chief 
Pawnee,  Okla. 


By  Tom  Riordan 

“Want  to  know  how  to  have  a  suc¬ 
cessful  weekly  operation?” 

D.  Jo  Ferguson,  64-year-old  coun¬ 
try  editor  of  Pawnee,  Okla.,  asks  the 
question. 

He  breaks  into  a  grin  while  supply¬ 
ing  the  answer: 

“Own  some  land  with  oil  wells  on 
it.” 

And  this  is  the  way  it  happened  for 
the  Ferguson  family,  publishers  of 
three  Sooner  weeklies. 

In  1983,  the  first  of  21  producing 
wells  was  discovered  on  family  prop¬ 
erty  owned  jointly  by  D.  Jo,  his 
brother,  Larry  and  their  sister, 
Dolores  Hooper. 

Their  dad,  Jo  O.,  who  didn’t  live  to 
see  the  oil  strike,  gets  full  credit  for  it 
from  his  children.  A  weekly  editor  by 
trade,  the  elder  Ferguson  was  a  politi¬ 
cian  by  avocation. 

And  he  loved  to  wheel  and  deal, 
says  D.  Jo. 

The  senior  Ferguson  arrived  in 
Pawnee  about  1920.  With  a  partner, 
he  formed  a  real  estate  and  abstract 
business.  When  Pawnee’s  weekly 
Courier- Journal  went  on  the  market, 
Ferguson  and  his  partner  purchased 
it.  By  collecting  unpaid  legal  adver¬ 
tising  bills,  they  quickly  liquidated 
their  debt  on  the  paper. 

But  problems  arose  when  the  two 
men  began  publishing  the  weekly. 
The  partners  were  of  different  politi¬ 
cal  faiths.  The  elder  Ferguson  was  a 
Republican,  a  rarity  then  and  now  in 
Oklahoma. 

He’d  write  editorials  with  a  GOP 
bend.  His  partner  would  attack  the 
subject  from  the  Democratic  side. 

In  1931,  Jo  O.  sold  out  to  his 
partner  —  and  signed  a  10-year,  non¬ 
compete  agreement  in  Pawnee.  He 
immediately  purchased  the  nearby 
weekly  Cleveland  American,  which 
still  remains  in  the  family. 

The  American  falls  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  D.  Jo’s  brother  Larry, 
who  happens  to  serve  in  the  Okla¬ 
homa  House  of  Representatives. 


(Riordan  spent  37  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  including  16  years  as  a 
“country”  editor.) 


D.  Jo  Ferguson 

While  Larry  works  at  politics  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  his  son.  Rusty,  handles 
the  Cleveland  weekly. 

A  third  Ferguson  paper,  the  Hom¬ 
iny  News-Progress,  is  a  satellite  oper¬ 
ation  staffed  by  one  employee. 

In  1941,  when  the  non-compete 
agreement  ended,  Jo  O.  founded  the 
Pawnee  Chief.  It  soon  became  this 
2,500-community’s  only  newspaper. 
While  his  dad  operated  in  Cleveland, 
D.  Jo  got  his  first  taste  of  reporting. 
He’d  write  news  about  Pawnee  for 
the  American.  In  compensation,  his 
dad  gave  D.  Jo  a  portable  typewriter, 
which  meant  more  to  him  than  cash. 

D.  Jo  vividly  remembers  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  helping  his  dad  locate  used 
letterpress  equipment  when  the  Chief 
came  into  being. 

Hardly  had  that  happened  when 
World  War  II  began. 

D.  Jojoined  the  Navy.  His  newspa¬ 
per  experience  landed  him  as  an 
enlisted  correspondent  on  a  jeep  car¬ 
rier  in  the  Pacific.  His  job:  write  sto¬ 
ries  about  ship  personnel  for  home¬ 
town  papers.  By  war’s  end,  D.  Jo  had 
hammered  out  1,200  releases. 

With  his  military  service  over,  he 


immediately  earned  a  journalism 
degree  from  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

By  then  his  dad  had  been  dubbed 
Mr.  Republican  of  Oklahoma.  While 
publishing  the  Chief  he  had  managed 
to  serve  in  the  state  senate  and  poli¬ 
tics  extensively. 

D.  Jo  eager  to  walk  in  his  dad’s 
footsteps,  ran  for  the  house  and  won 
election. 

About  that  time,  his  dad  announced 
he  would  be  running  for  governor.  D. 
Jo  agreed  to  publish  the  Chief.  He  has 
been  in  the  role  ever  since  —  37 
years. 

“I  worked  under  a  strong  father 
situation  most  of  my  life,”  D.  Jo 
explains  to  the  visitor  from  E&P. 
“But  it  was  not  all  bad. 

“He  wrote  editorials  which  were 
salty  and  pithy.  I  have  never  learned 
to  do  that.  When  he  quit  working 
here,  after  his  campaign  for  governor, 
he  continued  to  write  editorials  at 
home  until  he  was  in  his  late  eigh¬ 
ties.” 

Jo  O.  died  at  92. 

The  last  dozen  years  of  his  life,  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  real  estate 
speculation.  During  this  period,  he 
acquired  900  acres  of  farmland.  It  was 
on  this  property  oil  was  discovered  — 
shortly  after  his  death. 

“He  loved  his  community  and 
taught  his  family  that,”  says  D.  Jo. 
“We  were  reared  hearing  political 
talk.  It  was  second  nature  to  go  to 
rallies  and  meetings. 

“To  get  elected  (to  an  office), 
you’ve  got  to  knock  on  doors,  shake 
hands.  Actually,  I  hated  to  do  that. 
Now,  Dad,  he  loved  that.  He  would 
look  better  after  a  week  on  the  road 
making  campaign  speeches  than 
when  he  started. 

“He  enjoyed  getting  around  the 
state.  When  he’d  see  someone  in  a 
crowd  during  a  speech,  he  would 
work  in  a  mention  of  that  person.” 

Publishing  a  weekly  —  plus  all  the 
spinoff  demands  —  is  D.  Jo  Fergu¬ 
son’s  one  great  love. 

To  produce  a  great  paper,  he  says, 
“You  have  to  care  sincerely  about 
your  community.  This  reflects  in  your 
newspaper. 

“You  must  be  involved  in  all  the 
problems  which  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about.  But  not  try  to  stir  up 
things.  It’s  easy  to  do  this.  Sometimes 
it’s  not  so  easy  to  help  solve  these 
problems. 

“I  want  to  make  my  town  a  better 
place  to  live.  That’s  what  it’s  all 
( Continued  on  page  40) 
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Montreal  ad  staffers 
reach  first  contract 

The  Montreal  Gazette  in  Canada 
and  40  of  its  advertising  employees 
have  reached  an  agreement  on  a  first 
contract. 

The  three-year  deal  gives  the  work¬ 
ers,  members  of  Local  145  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union, 
wage  increases  in  the  first  year  and 
allows  for  further  negotiations  next 
April  on  wages  as  well  and  other 
monetary  and  non-monetary  issues. 

Wages  will  now  range  from  a  low  of 
$350  per  week  for  a  messenger  with 
no  experience  to  a  high  of  $535  for  a 
layout  or  insert  coordinator  with 
three  years  experience,  said  union 
vice  president  Don  McKay. 

Negotiations  with  unionized  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspaper’s  composing 
and  mailing  rooms  are  scheduled  for 
April. 

Returns  from 
Japan  to  pay 
$1.50  owed  to  paper 

Valentine  Morozoff,  a  one-time 
newsboy  for  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer,  may  have  set  a  record 
for  the  length  of  a  nagging  conscience. 

Morozoff  was  hawking  newspapers 
on  the  streets  more  than  60  years  ago 
when  his  family  suddenly  moved  to 
Japan.  The  youngster  owed  the  P-I 
$1.50  for  papers  he  had  bought. 

In  Japan,  he  helped  his  father  start  a 
chocolate  factory  which  prospered. 
But  the  son  said  that  every  time  he 
heard  Seattle  mentioned,  he  thought 
of  the  $1.50. 

Recently,  Morozoff  appeared  at  the 
P-I  offices  with  a  check  for  $1,500  to 
clear  his  conscience.  He  figured  he 
owed  that  much,  counting  interest 
and  inflation. 

Publisher  Virgil  Fassio  said  the 
money  was  accepted  “in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  given”  and  will  be  the 
first  contribution  to  the  newspaper’s 
1986  Readers  Care  Fund  Drive. 

The  newspaper  had  no  record  of  the 
debt. 

Quebecor  directors 
OK  stock  sale 

Pierre  P^ladeau,  president  of 
Quebecor  Inc.,  has  announced  that 
the  board  of  directors  has  approved 
the  filing  of  a  preliminary  prospectus 
relating  to  an  offering  of  Class  B  Sub¬ 


ordinate  Voting  Shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  manager  and  lead  under¬ 
writer  of  this  issue  is  Richardson 
Greenshields  of  Canada  Ltd.  The 
selling  group  is  formed  of  L6vesque, 
Beaubien  Inc.;  McLeod  Young  Weir 
Ltd.;  Nesbitt  Thomson  Bongard 
Ltd.;  Geoffrion,  Leclerc  Inc.  and 
McNeil,  Mantha  Inc. 

The  Class  B  Subordinate  Voting 
Shares  will  be  offered  across  Canada. 
These  shares  will  qualify  for  inclusion 
in  the  Quebec  Stock  Savings  Plan  and 
will  entitle  an  eligible  purchaser  to  a 
50%  deduction  of  their  acquisition 
cost. 

Fast-food-tv 
ads  up  13% 
over  last  year 

Restaurant  and  fast-food-chains 
television  advertising  amounted  to 
$562.6  million  in  the  first  half  of  1986, 
13%  greater  than  the  $497.5  million  in 
the  same  period  a  year  ago,  according 
to  reports  from  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

The  category,  which  reached  the 
billion-dollar  level  in  1985,  was  led  by 
McDonald’s  with  $159,975,200  in  the 
January/June  1986  period,  up  12% 
over  1985  first-half  spending  of 
$143,269,900. 

Interstate  News 
opens  Tex.  office 

A  Texas  state  capital,  local-news 
service  is  slated  to  open  in  September 
by  Interstate  News  Services  Inc.  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Interstate  already  operates  sub¬ 
scription  local  news  bureaus  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Arkansas  and  Missouri  state 
capitals.  Additional  expansions  are 
being  considered  in  Topeka,  Kansas; 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Cook  County,  Illinois. 

Middletown  paper 
marks  30th  birthday 

The  Times  Herald-Record  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  New  York,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  30  years  of  growth  in  the  area 
by  rededicating  itself  to  the  now- 
updated  editorid  policy  laid  down  in 
1956  when  the  paper  started  as  a 
strictly  local  paper.  Now  becoming  a 
regional  paper  striving  to  retain  its 
local  roots,  the  paper’s  rededication 
was  presented  in  an  editorial  on  its 
30th  anniversary  earlier  this  year. 


Pulliam  j-school 
to  be  established 

The  Pulliam  School  of  Journalism 
will  be  established  at  Franklin  College 
of  Indiana  with  a  gift  of  $863,(KX)  from 
Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  retired 
president  of  Central  Newspapers  Inc. 

The  gift  will  provide  for  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  college’s  historic  Shirk 
Library  building  to  house  the  journal¬ 
ism  school,  the  1,000-watt  campus 
radio  station,  the  college’s  media  rela¬ 
tions  office  and  the  Indiana  High 
School  Press  Association. 

Mrs.  Pulliam's  gift  to  her  alma  ma¬ 
ter  is  part  of  the  college’s  Design  the 
Future  Campaign,  which  is  raising 
money  to  renovate,  restore,  re¬ 
equip  and  refurbish  more  than  half  the 
campus,  following  fires  in  1985  that 
destroyed  a  dormitory  and  damaged 
the  Old  Main  administation  building. 

7  Bagehot  Fellows 
named  by  Columbia 

Seven  1986-87  Walter  Bagehot 
Fellows  in  Economics  and  Business 
Journalism  have  been  named  by  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  Bagehot  program,  supported 
by  grants  from  a  broad  range  of  media 
companies,  corporations  and  founda¬ 
tions,  is  a  mid-career  study  program 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
economics,  business  and  financial 
journalism.  Now  in  its  12th  year,  the 
program  is  open  to  journalists  with  at 
least  four  years  experience  who  are 
full-time  employees  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  wire  services  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations. 

The  1986-87  Bagehot  Fellows  are: 
Mark  Clifford,  reporter  for  Forbes 
magazine;  Yee  Mee  Fah,  reporter  for 
the  New  Straits  Times  Press  of 
Malaysia;  John  T.  Gallagher,  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  for  the  Post-Standard  in 
Syracuse,  New  York;  Pamela  Kay 
Luecke,  business  editor  at  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times;  Ann  Scott,  Beijing  correspon¬ 
dent  for  United  Press  International; 
Debra  Silimeo,  reporter  at  WTOP- 
AM  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Elyse 
Tanouye,  editor  of  Hawaii  Business 
in  Honolulu. 

New  section 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  has  introduced  Image,  a  weekly 
section  devoted  to  fashion,  people, 
society  and  trends. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Reporter  sued 
for  not  reading 
prisoner  his  rights 

In  a  bizarre  lawsuit  given  little 
chance  of  success,  a  convicted  mur¬ 
derer  has  filed  suit  against  an  Arizona 
Republic  reporter  because  the 
reporter  did  not  read  the  prisoner  “his 
rights.” 

Convicted  killer  Herman  Crowder 
Jr.  filed  the  suit  (Aug.  28)  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Phoenix  against 
reporter  Alan  Ariav  of  the  Phoenix 
daily. 

“It’s  a  typical  inmate  lawsuit,” 
Ariav  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 
“He  says  I  didn’t  read  him  his 
rights.  .  .  .  And  he  also  complains 
that  I  interrupted  his  lunch  time.” 

The  prisoner  is  asking  $10  million  in 
damages. 

Ariav  said  the  suit  does  not  cite 
violations  of  any  law  by  the  reporter 
and  that  he  has  not  been  formally 
served  with  the  suit. 

Ariav  interviewed  Crowder  on 
February  28,  the  day  the  prisoner  was 
arrested  for  the  murder  of  a  man  in  his 
70s  and  the  rape  of  the  man’s  67-year- 
old  wife. 

“In  the  interview,  which  lasted 
about  an  hour  ...  he  confessed”  to 
the  crime,  Ariav  said.  “He  said,  in 
exact  quotes,  ‘In  my  own  mind  I  know 
I  did  it.’” 

The  story,  which  ran  on  the 
Republic  front  page,  has  previously 
been  the  target  of  a  more  serious  — 
and  successful  —  suit.  Prosecutors 
sought  Ariav’s  notes  and  tape 
recording  of  the  interview,  a  move 
resisted  by  the  Republic,  and  finally 
won  by  the  prosecutors  in  a  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Using  the  notes  and  recording,  the 
prosecutors  were  able  to  get  Crowder 
to  agree  to  plead  guilty  to  the  murder. 
In  the  deal,  the  state  agreed  not  to  ask 
for  the  death  penalty. 

Ariav  said  he  expected  Crowder’s 
suit  to  be  dismissed  quickly. 

“It’s  a  typical  inmate  suit.  .  .  .  It’s 
hand-written,  three  pages  .  .  .  and 
my  name  is  misspelled  throughout.” 


Daily  refused 
jurors’  addresses 

A  federal  judge  recently  refused  a 
request  by  the  Washington  Post  that 
he  release  the  addresses  of  jurors  who 
convicted  nine  members  of  the  Black 
Hebrews  religious  sect  of  operating 


an  international  crime  ring. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Aubrey  E. 
Robinson  Jr.  said  he  would  not 
release  the  addresses  unless  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Post  and  Washington  Times 
requested  the  addresses  in  order  to 
contact  jurors  for  stories  giving  the 
details  of  the  deliberations.  The 
I  Post’s  lawyers  argued  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  what  took  place  in  the 
jury  room. 

“The  Washington  Post  is  not  here 
for  information  about  the  trial.  The 
Washington  Post  is  here  for  help  in  its 
investigation,”  said  government  pros¬ 
ecutor  J.  Michael  Hannon,  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  request. 


Calif,  daily  wins 
most  of  class 
action  suit 

A  California  Superior  Court  judge 
threw  out  most  of  a  class  action  suit 
against  the  Sacramento  Bee  brought 
by  a  group  of  deputy  sheriffs,  but  the 
court  upheld  the  right  of  one  deputy  to 
bring  a  libel  action  on  behalf  of  the 
others. 

The  suit  was  filed  March  14  by 
deputy  Brian  Bombola  and  “all  Sac¬ 
ramento  County  deputy  sheriffs 
working  the  jail  facilities  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1985.” 

Bombola  accused  the  Bee  and  sev¬ 
eral  reporters  and  editors  of  defaming 
him  and  other  deputies  and  of  invad¬ 
ing  their  rights  of  privacy  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10  and  11,  1985,  in  stories  about 
the  activities  of  deputies  supervising 
the  county  jail. 

Wendell  Phillips,  president  of  the 
county  Deputy  Sheriffs  Association, 
said  the  ruling  would  be  appealed  on 
behalf  of  his  membership. 


Photographers  win 
damage  award 

Philadelphia  Common  Pleas  Court 
Judge  John  J.  PoserinaJr.  has  ordered 
a  former  real  estate  developer  to  pay 
$4,924  to  two  freelance  photogra¬ 
phers  for  damages  to  their  pickup  and 
cameras  in  an  incident  in  which  they 
were  beaten  and  robbed  while  on 
assignment  for  the  New  York  Times. 

The  incident  occurred  last  Decem¬ 
ber  while  the  photographers  were 
taking  pictures  of  the  Osage-Pine 
reconstruction  project  in  Philadelphia 
where  a  May  1985  fire  destroyed  61 


rowhouses  during  the  police  siege  of 
the  MOVE  compound  on  Osage  Ave. 

Photographers  Daniel  S.  Miller  and 
J.  Michael  McDyre  testified  that 
Ernest  A.  Edwards  Jr.,  the  de¬ 
veloper,  had  ordered  workmen  at  the 
site  to  take  their  cameras  and  beat 
them. 

Edwards  was  also  sentenced  to  one 
year  of  non-reporting  probation  and 
fined  $1,000  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
and  simple  assault. 


Daily  denied 
copies  of 
death  certificates 

The  Nebraska  Health  Department 
is  not  obliged  to  provide  copies  of 
death  certificates  for  news-gathering 
purposes,  said  the  state’s  attorney 
general. 

Health  director  Gregg  Wright  has 
refused  to  give  the  Omaha  World 
Herald  copies  of  the  death  certificate 
of  a  local  resident  believed  to  have 
died  from  Acquired  Immune  De¬ 
ficiency  Syndrome. 

The  newspaper  argued  it  required 
the  death  certificate  in  order  to  verify 
information  from  other  sources  in  a 
matter  involving  “major  public  health 
issues.” 

The  World  Herald  argued  that  the 
state’s  open  records  law  should  pre¬ 
vail  in  a  conflict  between  it  and  a 
confidentiality  statute  relied  on  by 
Wright. 


Politician’s  libel 
claim  dismissed 

A  Peoria,  111.,  judge  rejected  a  for¬ 
mer  state  senator’s  claim  that  he  was 
libeled  by  a  newspaper  column  that 
told  of  a  1979  fistfight  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Circuit  Judge  Joe  McDade  ruled 
that  John  Knuppel  failed  to  prove  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  or  former  colum¬ 
nist  Rick  Baker  had  acted  with  actual 
malice,  negligence  or  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  truth. 

The  judge  dismissed  Knuppel’s  $5 
million  claim  just  one  day  after  the 
jury  trial  began. 

Knuppel  did  not  file  lawsuits  over 
the  1979  news  accounts  of  his  fight 
with  another  senator,  but  claimed  the 
column  by  Paker  injured  his  reputa¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  earn  a  living  as  a 
lawyer. 
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Fmmn  Hemunes  To  By-Iihes, 
WeCoverYour  world.  AuOf  It, 


From  fashion  to  the  front  page,  you  want  a  newspaper  that  people  trust,  believe  and  enjoy.  If  you're  buying  the 
New  York  ADI,  that  newspaper  is  The  Record,  serving  Northern  New  Jersey's  affluent,  cosmopolitan  residents. 

In  fact,  the  readers  you  influence  on  the  pages  of  The  Record  could  spell  the  difference  between  success  and  failure 
in  this  demanding  marketplace.  So  you  should  know  that  our  total  audience  of  439,500  readers 
daily  and  564,900  Sunday  is  39  percent  age  25-44,  66  percent 
married,  47  percent  college  educated,  52  percent  white 
collar  employed,  and  80  percent  own  their  own  homes. 

They're  as  concerned  about  style  and  fashion  as  they 
are  about  being  informed.  And  they  know  The  Record 
covers  their  world  like  no  other  newspaper  in  the  market  — 
and  in  full  color,  with  award-winning  reporting. 

Call  Chuck  Hayes,  National  Advertising  Manager,  at 
201-646-4257,  and  put  your  message  where  it  reaches  the 
trend  setters  of  the  New  York  ADI. 

Source:  The  Scarborough  Report,  1986 
National  Representative:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 

©  1986,  The  Bergen  Record  Corp. 


Soviet  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


James  F.  Daubel,  editor  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  (Ohio)  News-Messenger  and 
president  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors;  Edward  O.  Fritts, 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters;  Sara  Fritz,  a 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  head  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press; 
Michael  G.  Gartner,  editor  of  the 


Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
and  president  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors;  Richard 
Leonard,  retired  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  American 
Committee  of  the  International  Press 
Institute;  Robert  Lewis,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  Newhouse 
News  Service  and  national  president 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour- 
nalists-Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Jack  Lim- 
pert,  editor  of  Washingtonian  Maga¬ 
zine  and  treasurer  of  the  American 
Society  of  Magazine  Editors;  Eugene 
Patterson,  chief  executive  officer  of 


the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Independent  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
American  Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute;  Eugene  L. 
Roberts,  executive  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  and  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  advisory  board  of  United 
Press  International;  Sydney  Gruson, 
vice  chairman  of  the  New  York  Times 
Co.;  and  J.  Thomas  Strongman,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor-graphics  of  the 
Kansas  City  5/ar  and  Times  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association. 


Wage  gripes 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


persons  hired  as  “fully  experienced” 
in  one  year  of  the  last  two  years.  The 
Guild  says  white  males  hired  that  year 
now  earn  $1046.68,  while  black  males 
earn  $950.89. 

In  its  argument  for  a  new  contract, 
the  Guild  says,  “At  the  New  York 
Times,  the  key  minimum  is  $929.  At 
Newsday,  it  is  $1,000.  At  the 
Washington  Post  it  is  a  low  $664.35 
and  if  you  are  a  black  or  a  woman  in  a 
commercial  or  editorial  job  that  earns 
the  key  minimum,  your  salary  is  likely 
to  be  much  closer  to  that  minimum 
than  if  you  are  a  white  male.” 

The  Guild  is  asking  that  the  key 
minimum  at  the  Post  be  raised  to 
$908.77  this  year  and  to  $927.39  next 
year. 

Negotiations  have  been  going  on 
for  five  months,  according  to  Guild 
negotiator  Sandy  Polaski. 

Missing  carrier’s 
mom  says  kidnapper 
was  identified 

The  mother  of  missing  Des  Moines 
Register  paperboy  Johnny  Gosch 
says  she  and  the  police  know  who 
took  her  son  four  years  ago. 

Police,  however,  said  they  are 
skeptical  of  the  report,  which  is  only 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  sometimes 
contradictory  statements  Noreen 
Gosch  has  made  about  her  son’s  dis¬ 
appearance. 

Mrs.  Gosch  said  that  for  about  a 
half-year  she  has  known  the  identity 
of  three  Des  Moines  men  and  a  Hous¬ 
ton  “pedophile  contact”  involved  in 
the  kidnapping.  Gosch  disappeared 
Sept.  5,  1982,  while  delivering  Regis¬ 
ter  newspapers. 

Des  Moines  police  would  not  com¬ 
ment  on  the  statements,  but  they  have 
privately  indicated  grave  doubts 
about  the  information  and  denied  they 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Newspaper  Management  Systems 
A  Proven,  Effective,  Productive  Solution. 


"We  use  Collier- Jackson's  Newspaper  Management  Systems  because  they 
specialize  in  the  newspaper  industry  One  software  philosophy  for  all  systems 
makes  it  easier  on  everyone  —  from  the  DP  technical  coordinators  to  the 
operators  at  the  terminal  screen." 

Evan  A.  Ray 
Controller 
Arkansas  Gazette 

"O/ADVERTISING has  all  the  markings  of  a  software  winner  —  a  winner 
being  a  package  that  reaches  that  critical  user's  mass  which  ensures  its 
continued  maintenance,  development  and  enhancement. 

G.  Michael  Jones 

Director  Information  Systems 

Knight-Rldder  Newspapers,  Inc. 

"O/CIRCULATION'"  is  the  most  complete  circulation  system  because  it  has 
been  designed  of,  by  and  for  the  Circulation  Dept  I  highly  recommend  it" 

Jim  Currow 

VP  Sales  &  Marketing 

Fort  Wayne  (IN)  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Collier- Jackson,  Inc. 

3707  West  Cherry  Street  •  Tampa.  Florida  33607  •  (813)  872-9990 
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Did  Coke  deceive  the  media? 

One  Connecticut  news  editor  thinks  so 


By  Debra  Gersh 

When  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co. 
of  New  York  invited  reporters  to  a 
news  conference,  company  reps  say 
the  furthest  thing  from  their  minds 
was  deceiving  the  media.  They  main¬ 
tain  that  the  idea  was  to  keep  the 
Pepsi  Cola  Co.  in  the  dark,  not  report¬ 
ers. 

Certain  members  of  the  greater 
Hartford,  Conn,  area  media,  how¬ 
ever,  saw  it  differently. 

The  release  announcing  the  press 
conference  read,  “The  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Co.  of  Southern  New 
England  will  make  a  major  announce¬ 
ment  of  direct  interest  to  the  Hartford 
area  at  a  news  conference,”  and  then 
gave  the  date,  time  and  place,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  names  and  phone  num¬ 
bers  of  two  local  contacts  for  informa¬ 
tion. 


“He’s  (Boone)  mad 
because  he  said  it’s  not 
a  real  story,  but  it  is  in 
other  markets,’’ 
Donaidson  said. 


Robert  Boone,  news  editor  of  the 
Journal  Inquirer  of  Manchester, 
Conn. ,  told  E&P  that  when  he  saw  the 
release,  he  thought  it  might  be  an 
announcement  of  economic  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  area  —  a  new  plant,  new 
jobs,  etc. 

But  when  his  reporter  called  Coke 
for  more  information,  the  company 
afforded  none  other  than  what  was  in 
the  release. 

When  Boone’s  reporter  got  to  the 
press  conference,  however,  he  found 
that  the  topic  was  not  a  new  plant  or 
new  jobs,  but  rather  the  results  of  the 
latest  taste  test  Coca-Cola  conducted 
against  arch  rival  Pepsi. 

The  Inquirer  reporter,  Dennis 
Nealon  waJked  out.  He  did  a  story, 
but  not  about  the  taste-test  results. 
Instead,  he  did  the  kind  of  story  that 
makes  press  agents  wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  a  cold  sweat. 

“Coke’s  ‘major’  announcement 
falls  flat  with  media,”  read  the  head¬ 
line. 

“Amid  the  Coca-Cola  trappings 
there  was  anticipation  that  surely  this 
would  be  compelling  news  of  a  new 
product  or  expansion  of  the  local 


operation  bringing  more  jobs  to  the 
area.  Or  perhaps  it  would  announce 
the  demise  of  the  ‘new’  Coke,”  read 
Nealon’s  article. 

“But  in  the  end  there  was  no  big 
story  —  just  frustration  and  disbelief 
on  the  part  of  reporters.  The  company 
was  only  looking  for  some  free  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Nealon’s  article  went  on  to  tell  of 
how  “some  10  or  so  reporters  got  up 
and  left,”  and  he  told  of  how  some 
other  media  lightly  covered  or 
ignored  the  event. 

Boone  said  that  had  they  been 
aware  of  what  the  event  was  really 
about,  the  paper  might  have  found  a 
“feature-ish”  way  to  cover  it. 

In  a  letter  to  the  local  Coca-Cola 
public  relations  contact,  Boone 
wrote,  in  part,  “Presumably  Coca- 
Cola  has  a  stake  in  credibility  in  its 
product-marketing  (sic).  Right  now 
its  credibility  with  the  Journal 
Inquirer  is  nil.” 

A  Coca-Cola  spokesperson  from 
the  area,  who  asked  to  speak  on  back¬ 
ground,  said  Coke  officials  were 
“surprised”  by  the  media’s  reaction. 

“We  are  not  in  the  business  of 
deceiving  the  press.  It  wouldn’t  do  us 
any  good,”  the  Coke  spokesperson 
said. 

“We  kept  it  on  that  basis  (secre¬ 
tive)  because  we  were  not  sure  how  to 
judge  the  competition’s  reaction. 
Based  upon  his  (Boone’s)  reaction 
and  consultation  with  Coca-Cola 
(company  officials),  subsequent  news 
conferences  were  handled  dif¬ 
ferently.  Some  were  just  sent  releases 
(about  the  taste-test  results),  and 
some  with  the  whole  hoopla,”  the 
Coca-Cola  spokesperson  said. 

“The  original  game  plan  on  Project 
Dayton  (as  it  was  called)  was  modi¬ 
fied.  Originally  we  were  going  to 
advertise  for  test  groups,  but  that  was 
cut  because  we  didn’t  want  to  pro¬ 
mote  (what  we  were  doing).  So  we 
used  telephone  solicitors  instead.  It 
was  done  very  specifically  to  deny  the 
competition  any  knowledge”  of  what 
was  going  on,  the  spokesperson  said. 

“Word  on  the  street  —  when  word 
of  the  press  conference  got  out  —  the 
rumor  said  there  would  be  (an 
announcement  of)  no  more  new 
Coke.  I  thought  that  was  smart.  I  can 
appreciate  the  position  he’s  (Boone) 
in,  but  there’s  nothing  I  can  do  to 
change  that.” 

Randy  Donaldson,  manager  of 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


IBM  \^\Rs  and  \ADs 
who know 

the  publishing  industry. 


Applications 

1 .  Accounts  Payable 

2.  Accounts  Receivable 

3.  Circulation  Management  (T.M.C.) 

4.  Classified  Advertising 

5.  Composition 

6.  General  l.edger 

7.  Newsprint  inventory  Control 

8.  Text  Entry  And  Edit 

9.  Wire  Service  Capture 

10.  Other 


Atlantic  Computer 
Corp.  1,2,3,4,6 

Wilmington,  NC  28402 
919-763-4062 

Creative  Data  Systems, 

Inc. _ 1,2,3,6,7,10 

Oververland  Park,  KS 
66210 

913-451-4618 

General  Business 
Computers  5,8 

Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08003 
609424-6500 

Spectrum  Engineering  5 

Wichita,  KS  67207 
316-263-9731 

Varityper _ 5^ 

East  Hanover,  NJ  07936 
201-884-6220 


List  is  based  on  the  VARs  and  VADs*  selection  of 
application  categories,  and  may  not  include  all 
IdM  VARs  and  vADs  in  this  industry.  If  you're 
interested  in  VARs  and  VADs  in  other  industries, 
call  1 800  IBM^277. 
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Choosing  the  right  computer  system 
is  easy  when  you  play  your 


If  you’re  looking 
for  a  computer  system 
specially  designed  for 
your  business,  there’s 
an  easy  way  to  find 
one.  Just  look  for  an 
IBM  Value  Added 
Remarketer  (VAR)  or  Value 
Added  Dealer  (VAD) . 

Authorized  IBM  VARs  and  VADs 
are  carefully  selected  by  IBM  to  pro¬ 
vide  computer  solutions  for  specific 
types  of  businesses.  IBM  VADs  sell 
systems  built  around  IBM  Personal 
Computers,  while  IBM  VARs  sell 
systems  built  around  other  IBM 
computers.  The  total  package  they 
provide  includes: 

•  Expertise  in  your  field. 

•  The  best  IBM  computer  for  your 
business. 

•  Software  tailored  to  your  needs. 


•  Consultation,  installation  and 
testing. 

•  Training  for  your  personnel,  and 
continuing  support. 

In  short,  a  complete  solution 
that  lets  you  concentrate  on  your 
business,  not  on  your  computer. 

Check  the  opposite  page  for 
the  IBM  VAR  or  VAD  offering  the 

application  you  need.  — _ —  — 

And  you’ll  find  satis-  5 

faction  in  the  cards.  —  7  =; 
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Times  Mirror,  Times 
fund  arts  program 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Times 
Mirror  have  finalized  plans  with  the 
Orange  County  Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter,  the  New  York  City  Ballet  and  the 
New  York  City  Opera  to  sponsor  spe¬ 
cial  educational  programs  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  for  5,700  Orange  County  fourth- 
grade  students  and  disabled  children. 

The  two  performances  are  the  first 
such  student  programs  to  be  given  by 
the  celebrated  companies  outside  of 
New  York.  Each  performance  will  be 
held  in  the  center’s  main  theater  and 
will  include  lectures,  demonstrations 
and  selected  excerpts  from  the  com¬ 
panies’  repertoires,  with  emphasis  on 
those  works  scheduled  for  Orange 
County. 

The  educational  programs,  funded 
by  the  Times  and  Times  Mirror,  will 
cost  about  $32,000. 

Cowles  Media  Co. 
elects  directors, 
reviews  finances 

Stockholders  of  Cowles  Media 
Company  recently  held  their  annual 
meeting,  electing  directors,  amending 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  and 
reviewing  financial  results. 

One  new  director  elected  was  Carol 
R.  Goldberg,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Stop  &  Shop 
Companies  Inc.  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Directors  reelected  to  the  board 
were:  David  Kruidenier,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Cowles  Media  Co.;  David 
C.  Cox,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Cowles  Media  Co.;  Anthony 
L.  Andersen,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  H.B.  Fuller  Co.; 
John  B.  Davis  Jr.,  president  emeritus 
of  Macalester  College;  Luther  L.  Hill 
Jr.,  executive  vice  president  and  sec¬ 
retary,  Equitable  of  Iowa  Companies; 
William  A.  Hodder,  chairman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Donaldson  Co.  Inc.;  and  Roger  P. 
Parkinson,  publisher  and  president, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and 
executive  vice  president,  Cowles 
Media  Co. 

Neither  Morley  Cowles  Ballantine 
nor  Winthrop  Knowlton  stood  for 
reelection. 

In  addition,  the  stockholders 
adopted  amendments  to  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  incorporation  which  limit,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  Delaware 
law,  liability  of  directors  for  certain 


breaches  of  fiduciary  duty. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  29, 
1986,  revenues  of  $240.6  million  were 
up  3.7%  from  the  previous  year  and 
net  earnings  of  $19.2  million  ($6.13 
per  share)  were  up  22.0%.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
revenues  of  $63.9  million  were  1.3% 
over  the  same  period  for  the  prior 
year;  net  earnings  of  $7.1  million 
($2.28  per  share)  were  up  3.9%. 
(Annual  and  quarterly  financial 
results  had  been  announced  prior  to 
the  meeting.) 

The  board  of  directors  declared  a 
regular  dividend  of  43  cents  per  com¬ 
mon  share,  payable  Sept.  1  to  share¬ 
holders  of  record  Aug.  15,  and  a 
dividend  of  45  cents  per  preferred 
share  payable  Sept.  10  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  record  Aug.  15. 

Crime  Stoppers  Inc. 
solves  17  cases 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
announced  that  a  Crime  Stoppers  Inc. 
program  in  which  it  participates  has 
solved  17  cases  in  six  different  police 
jurisdictions  since  Jan.  1. 

Each  week,  the  paper  provides 
community  service  space  in  its  East 
Zone  section  to  publicize  details  of  an 
unsolved  crime  in  five  cities  or  areas. 
Readers  are  given  a  phone  number  by 
which  they  can  provide  information, 
anonymously  if  they  choose.  Tippers 
are  eligible  for  a  reward  of  up  to 
$1,000. 

The  cases  solved  led  to  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  property  worth  $23,370  and  the 
seizure  of  illegal  drugs  with  a  street 
value  of  $810,0(X),  it  was  reported. 

“We  spent  $875  in  reward  money, 
which  means  the  program  is  definitely 
cost-effective,”  said  Mercer  Island 
police  Sergeant  Jim  Meyers,  Crime 
Stoppers  coordinator. 

The  Mercer  Island  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  developed  the  East  Side  Crime 
Stopper  program  in  1982,  and  the 
Times  became  a  partner  in  1985.  To 
date,  police  said,  the  project  has 
cleared  103  cases  and  recovered  sto¬ 
len  goods  worth  about  $75, (XK)  and 
illegal  drugs  worth  $2.8  million. 

Jewish  Advocate 
has  new  offices 

The  Jewish  Advocate,  a  Boston, 
Massachusetts  weekly,  has  moved  to 
1168-1170  Commonwealth  Ave.  after 
50  years  on  Causeway  Street. 


Ont.  Press  Council 
got  record  number 
of  gripes  in  1985 

The  Ontario  (Canada)  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  received  a  record  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  last  year  about  the  way  news¬ 
papers  cover  and  interpret  the  news, 
says  the  Council’s  latest  annual 
report. 

The  number  of  complaints  received 
in  1985  was  168,  up  sharply  from  108 
complaints  in  1984  and  116  in  1983. 

However,  only  29  of  last  year’s 
complaints  went  to  adjudication  by 
the  council.  Another  22  complaints 
were  redressed  by  newspapers. 

Many  of  last  year’s  complaints 
dealt  with  opinions  in  editorials,  per¬ 
sonal  columns,  analytical  articles  and 
cartoons,  and  few  of  those  went  to 
adjudication.  Chairman  J.  Allyn 
Taylor  of  London  said  newspaper 
readers  provoked  by  opinion  should 
write  letters  to  the  editor  rather  than 
coming  to  the  council. 

The  number  of  complaints  to  the 
press  council  has  grown  sharply  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years.  From  its 
founding,  in  1972,  to  1982,  the  total 
number  of  complaints  was  53,  while 
the  total  from  1983  to  1985  was  392. 

Readers  vote  for 
Joan  or  Johnny 

Some  16,375  USA  Weekend  read¬ 
ers  called  a  9(K)-number  listed  in  a 
small  item  on  the  Sunday  magazine’s 
Humor  Page  to  vote  in  a  poll  asking 
whether  they  would  rather  watch 
Johnny  Carson  or  Joan  Rivers  on  tele¬ 
vision  this  fall.  The  question  appeared 
in  the  August  1-3  issue,  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  results  is  slated  for  the  October 
3-5  issue. 

Long  Beach  daily 
launches  2  papers 

The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram  has  launched  two  new 
publications,  Peop/e  and  People  Plus. 

The  tabloid  People  replaces  the 
Wednesday  Neighbors  section  and 
focuses  on  people  and  local  events. 

People  Plus  is  direct-mailed  to  10 
zones  of  P-T  non-subscribers.  Con¬ 
taining  classified  ads  and  editorial  fea¬ 
tures,  it  succeeds  the  quarter-fold 
publication,  the  Merchant  and  P-T 
Extra,  an  entertainment  paper  also 
mailed  to  non-subscribers.  People 
Plus  ads  will  also  appear  in  People. 
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MOKBTHAITA 

PRODUCTION 

SYSTEM 


CYBERGRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  GIVES  YOU  A  FULLY  AUTOMATED 
NEWSPAPER  PRE-PRESS  SYSTEM. 


Over  the  past  seven  years,  CYRERCtRAPHIC 
SYSTEMS  has  been  providing  newspaper 
production  systems  that  are  totally 
Integrated,  incorporating  editorial,  classified, 
layout  and  display  advertising.  And  as  you 
know,  integration  is  the  key  to  growth  and 
automation.  A  CTBERORAPHIC  SYSTEM 
may  be  the  last  production  system  your 
newspaper  will  ever  need. 
CYBERGRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  also  Offers 
you  a  choice  of  either  a  completely  new 
system  or  the  option  of  gradual  expansion 
by  interfacing  to  your  present  system.  Our 


system  works  with  any  DEC  CPU  product 
using  YBX/VMS  or  RSX  IIM  operating 
systems. 

The  intelligent  CYBERGRAPHIC  terminals 
give  you  WYSIWYG  display  interaction  and 
full  graphics  capability.  From  simple  key¬ 
board  entry  to  modular  make-up  and 
manipulation,  everything  is  performed  in  the 
terminal.  This  provides  consistent  response, 
greater  user  control,  and  high-speed  per¬ 
formance  regardless  of  system  load. 

You  need  more  than  a  production  system. 
You  need  CYBERGRAPHIC  SYSTEMS. 


the  cost  effective  solution 


CLfbergraphic 


CYBERGRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  INC. 

47  Constitution  Drive,  Bedford,  N.H.  03102 

(603)  472-2523 

PDP/ll,  VAX,  VAX/VMS,  R5X11M,  and  DEC  are  trademarhs  of  DIGITAL  EQUIPMEMT  CORPORATIOM 


St.  Louis  unions  boycotting  the  Globe-Democrat 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Angered  by  negotiations  at  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  that  have 
dragged  on  for  nine  months,  the  city’s 
Labor  Council  added  the  newspaper 
to  its  boycott  list  (Sept.  16). 

The  action  came  after  nine  months 
in  which  the  Newspaper  Guild,  which 
represents  all  unionized  employees  at 
the  paper,  has  been  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  Globe  owners  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Franke  and  John  B.  Prentis. 
The  two  businessmen  bought  the 
paper  in  January,  taking  over  the 
bankrupt  paper,  which  had  been 
closed  for  about  a  month,  from  former 
owner  Jeffrey  Gluck. 

Guild  unit  chairman  Cathy  Cohen 
said  the  union  is  not  asking  for  any¬ 
thing  more  than  continuation  of  the 
contract  it  had  with  Gluck  —  a  con¬ 
tract  that  included  numerous  conces¬ 
sions  and  givebacks  forced  by  the 
Globe’s  faltering  finances. 

“The  Guild  estimates  that  (the  con¬ 
tract)  has  $6  million  worth  of  contract 
concessions,’’  she  said. 

While  Cohen  said  the  talks  have 
shown  virtually  no  progress,  she  said 
she  is  “somewhat’’  optimistic  about 


negotiations  in  the  wake  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  the  paper  will  get  a  $15  million 
state  bond  issue  to  buy  its  own 
presses. 

“Some  of  the  sticking  points  (to  a 
contract  settlement)  might  disappear 
due  to  the  newspaper’s  .  .  .  changed 
position,’’  Cohen  said. 

At  a  press  conference  (Sept.  19), 
Franke  said  he  was  “unaware”  of  any 
effect  of  the  boycott. 

He  also  said  the  two  sides  were 
working  towards  an  agreement. 

“We’re  having  conversations  with 
the  union  right  now  and  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  struggle  to  work  out  some 
sort  of  agreement  with  the  union,” 

Subscription  hike 

The  Portland  Oregonian  has  raised 
its  monthly  subscription  for  daily  and 
Sunday  delivery  by  $1  to  $8.50. 

Daily  only  subscription  rates  were 
lifted  by  750  to  $5.25,  and  Sunday 
only  is  up  250  to  $4.25  a  month. 

This  marks  the  first  Oregonian  rate 
hike  since  it  took  over  its  own  deliv¬ 
ery  of  its  papers  in  April  1982. 


Franke  said. 

In  an  interview,  general  manager 
Richard  H.  Amberg  was  somewhat 
less  optimistic  about  the  talks. 

Amberg  said  he  sees  no  hope  for  an 
agreement  with  the  Guild  “if  the 
Guild  is  as  obstinate  as  it  has  been  on 
certain  things.”  He  did  not  specify 
those  issues. 

Asked  whether  management  was 
trying  to  rid  the  newspaper  of  the 
union,  Amberg  said,  “I  don’t  antici¬ 
pate  that.” 

Business  weekly 
debuts  in  Calif. 

The  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Busi¬ 
ness  Times  was  slated  to  produce  a 
new  weekly  beginning  Sept.  8, 
devoted  to  news  and  feature  coverage 
of  businesses  in  the  San  Francisco 
area. 

The  San  Francisco  Business  Times 
is  80%  owned  by  Donald  L.  Keough, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  new 
weekly,  and  20%  by  American  City 
Business  Journals,  which  publishes 
15  other  business  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

The  new  publication  will  offer  free 
six-week  subscriptions  to  30,000  busi¬ 
ness  owners,  corporate  chief  execu¬ 
tives,  presidents  and  vice  presidents, 
with  a  circulation  goal  of  17,500  paid 
subscriptions  within  a  year.  The 
paper  will  cost  $32  a  year  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  750  an  issue  at  150  vendor 
locations. 


Press  pool 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


She  added  the  press  pool  operated 
“in  a  protective  environment”  that 
included  being  “carefully  guided”  by 
three  escorts  assigned  by  the  Penta¬ 
gon  to  the  operation  and  stopping  at 
“briefing  points”  along  the  way. 

Stanley  remarked  that  when  the 
military  “finally  took  us  to  our  little 
tents,  they  put  up  a  blanket  to  cordon 
off  the  women.  It  was  like  ‘Operation 
Petticoat.’” 

Stanley,  however,  still  harbors 
doubts  that  when  there  is  actual  com¬ 
bat  the  military  will  take  a  press  pool 
along.  “I  just  think  that  when  push 
comes  to  shove,  taking  news  people 
with  all  their  equipment  along  is 
something  they  don’t  really  want.” 


t  would  take 
J.  10,000  kids  on 
bicycles  over 
15,000  hours  to 
handle  the  1, 000, 000 
circulation  capacity 
of  the  IBM  System/38. 
At  CDS,  we  deliver.  55 


Deane  C.  Parkhurst 

Marketing  Manager 


C^GVi  DAZA  svszaas 

9300  W.  noth  street 
Suite  150 

Overtand  Park.  KS  66210 
913/451-4618 

An  DM  Value-Added  Remarketer 


Newspaper  software  professionals. 
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Editor  &  Publisher’s 
COLOR  SECTION 
^  September  27,  1986 


r  CONTENTS:  ^  H 

•  How  readers  perceive  color  ads. 

•  Videotex  is  being  used  to  coordinate  color. 

•  Goss  prepares  color  ^press  of  the  future.” 

H  •  Sophisticated  color  makeup  system  opens 
new  revenue  doors  for  newspaper. 

•  Computer  analysis  of  color  promotes  better 
^  quality. 

•  Color  scanner  use  needs  cooperation  among 
departments. 

•  Newspaper  ROP  color  ad  data  for  1985. 


Good  news!  Now~there’s  a  scanner  that  can 
handle  the  daily  grind  of  producing  the  daily 
paper. 

Our  extremely  reliable  SG-608  is  truly  a 
workhorse  of  a  different  color.  That’s  because 
it  features  a  unique  red-laser  dot  generator 
for  greater  on-the-job  dependability  and  up  to 
twice  the  service  life  with  less  downtime  and 
fewer  maintenance  headaches. 

The  SG-608  lets  you  routinely  handle  the 
quick  turnarounds  and  high- volume  production 
that  are  a  way  of  life  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  And,  unlike  most  scanners,  you  don’t  •  ’ 
have  to  be  a  genius  with  computers  to  set  up 
and  operate  one. 


The  economically  priced  SG-608  is  prob¬ 
ably  all  the  scanner  you’ll  ever  need.  But  it’s 
also  the  logical  place  to  start  if  you’re  consider¬ 
ing  a  complete  page  make-up  system  later  on. 

When  we  designed  the'^G-608,  we  had 
one  thing  in  mind -reliability.  That’s  because 
we  understand:  If  you  don’t  get  your  paper  out 
today,  there  may  not  be  a  tomorrow. 

DS  America 

A  subsidiar>’  of  Dainippon  Screen  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  (SCREEN) 
5110  Tollview  Drive.  Rolling  Meadows  IL  60008.  (312)  870-1960 
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Newspaper  color:  it  really  works 


By  Thelma  Anderson  and  James  Dunaway 

Yes,  newspaper  color  works. 

It  reaches  out  and  grabs  readers’  attention.  It  adds  pres¬ 
tige  and  importance  to  an  advertiser’s  message.  And  it 
moves  merchandise  .  .  .  profitably. 

There’s  plenty  of  proof.  Sales  tests  of  newspaper  color 
advertising  have  been  conducted  since  the  1950’s. 

Perhaps  best-known  is  the  series  of  studies  by  the  Long 
Beach  tCalif.)  Independent  Press-Telegram,  which  over 
the  years  have  pitted  ads  using  “spot  color’’  (black-and- 
white  plus  one  color)  against  the  same  ads  in  black  and 
white  alone  in  split-run  tests  of  sales  effectiveness.  In 
these  tests,  careful  records  were  kept  of  the  sales  of  the 
advertised  items  to  determine  ad  effectiveness. 

The  first  four  Long  Beach  tests,  conducted  in  1958, 
1962,  1968  and  1978,  offered  convincing  proof  of  news¬ 
paper  color’s  selling  power.  In  1958,  the  color  ads  outsold 
the  b&w  ads  by  an  average  50.6%.  In  1962,  by  79.1%.  In 
1968,  by  84.9%.  And  in  1978,  by  41.4%. 

In  1985,  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  coordinat¬ 
ed  a  four-city  sales  test  of  color  vs.  black  and  white,  using 
the  well-established  Long  Beach  methodology.  A  total  of 
12  tests  were  conducted  by  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times,  the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram,  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  and  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Tribune. 

Once  again  the  color  ads  outsold  the  black-and-white 
ads,  this  time  by  42.2%. 

Overall,  in  33  split  run  tests  from  six  studies,  one-color 
ads  outsold  their  identical  black  and  white  versions  by  an 
average  of  58%. 

Other  tests  show  color  increases  noting  as  well  as  sales. 

Two  other  examples  are  worthy  of  notice: 

1 .  In  Canada,  Southam  Newspapers  compared  average 
Starch  noting  scores  for  various  ad  sizes  with  and  without 
color.  Spot  color  improved  half-page  noting  scores  by 
56%  and  full-page  scores  (which  are  already  high  because 
of  the  ad’s  size)  by  19% — and  full  color  improved  half¬ 
page  noting  scores  by  96%  and  full-page  scores  by  69%. 

2.  In  a  1985  split-run  test  in  the  Syracuse  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  a  full-color  ad  for  the  motion  picture  “King  David,” 
proved  32%  more  cost-effective  (in  a  cost-per-moviegoer 
analysis  done  with  Belden  Associates)  than  its  b&w  coun¬ 
terpart. 

This  finding  tallies  very  closely  with  data  on  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  3  days  involved  in  the  test:  the  Syracuse 
theater’s  average  per-showing  take  was  $3,960 — 31% 
higher  than  the  national  average  of  $3,030. 

Color  premium  percentages 
are  also  one-third  lower  since  1979 

As  proof  of  color’s  effectiveness  continues  to  mount,  a 
sharp  drop  in  color  premium  percentage  charges  has  made 
newspaper  color  an  increasingly  good  buy  for  advertisers. 
Since  1979,  the  premium  charge  for  color  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  conventional  black-and-white  space  rates  has 

(Anderson  is  research  manager,  marketing/new  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and 
Dunaway  is  vice  president,  director  of  information  for 
the  bureau.) 


dropped  by  almost  one-third. 

As  the  table  below  indicates,  this  holds  true  for  markets 
of  all  sizes,  and  for  both  spot  color  and  full  process  color. 

Full-page  color  premiums 
over  black-and-white  cost 

B&W  plus  B&W  plus 

1  color  3  colors 

1979  1984  1979  1984 

Top  100  markets  17%  12%  29%  20% 

Top  300  markets  17  12  31  21 

Readers  want  color  in  their  papers: 
national  survey  shows  3  out  of  4  do 

A  clear  public  preference  for  newspaper  color  emerges 
from  a  national  survey  conducted  in  August  1986  by  Mar¬ 
ket  Facts,  Inc.  for  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

According  to  the  survey,  74%  of  U.S.  adults  want  color 
in  their  daily  newspapers  on  a  regular  basis. 

A  sample  of  1 ,000  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the 
printing  quality  of  the  articles  and  pictures  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  they  read  most  often;  how  often  they  see  pictures, 
charts  or  ads  in  color;  how  they  rate  the  color  in  the  paper 
they  usually  read;  and  whether  they  want  color  in  ads  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  paper. 

Some  key  findings: 

•  The  younger  readers  are,  the  more  likely  they  are 
to  want  color.  90%  of  those  in  the  18-24  age  group  said 
they  prefer  color  in  their  newspaper. 

•  Color  preference  is  highest  among  those  who  see 
color  regularly.  88%  of  respondents  who  see  color  almost 
every  time  they  read  their  paper  want  color.  But  (and  this 
may  be  the  most  significant  finding)  .  .  . 

•  Even  among  those  who  never  see  color  in  their 
newspapers,  an  impressive  60%  would  like  to.  In  other 
words,  there  seems  to  be  a  genuine  and  widely  held  desire 
for  newspaper  color. , 

•  Most  of  those  who  want  color  want  it  in  both  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising.  The  only  exception  is  among  people 
over  55;  they  are  less  likely  to  want  color  throughout  the 
paper. 

How  much  color 
do  people  see? 

Despite  the  fact  that  newspapers  with  close  to  90%  of 
total  daily  U.S.  circulation  use  some  editorial  color,  only 
75%  of  the  survey’s  newspaper  readers  reported  being 
aware  of  color  in  their  usual  newspaper.  25%  said  they 
‘never’  see  color  in  their  daily  paper. 

A  possible  explanation  is  that  readers  of  papers  with  a 
very  limited  amount  of  color  may  not  consciously  think  of 
such  minimal  spot  color  as  color  (although  research  expe¬ 
rience  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  still  works  to  improve 
attention,  noting  scores  and  sales).  In  addition,  some  read¬ 
ers  may  be  limited  in  their  ability  to  perceive  color. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  only  10%  of  readers  say  ‘al- 
(Continued  on  page  2C) 
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most  every  time’  when  asked  how  often  they  notice  ROP  printing  is  ‘very  clear,’  while  this  rises  to  65%  for  readers 
color  in  their  newspaper  in  the  form  of  charts,  pictures  or  who  see  color  every  time  they  read  the  paper, 
ads,  while  another  2 1  %  see  it  about  half  the  time  and  43%  This  seems  to  support  the  observation  frequently  made 

less  than  half  the  time.  by  experienced  newspaper  people  that  newspapers  which 

And  since  we’ve  already  noted  that  almost  all  of  them  make  the  effort  necessary  to  improve  color  quality  usually 
want  to  see  color,  we  can  assume  that  they  want  to  see  improve  their  black  and  white  printing  quality,  too. 
more  color  than  they  do  see.  An  interesting  experiment  illustrates  that  this  stated 

preference  for  color  is  quite  a  realistic  reflection  of  the 
way  newspaper  readers  act.  On  June  21,  1985,  the  Rich- 
Most  readers  like  mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  measured  the  sales  of  two  ver- 

the  color  they  see  sions  of  its  paper  at  seven  high-volume  rack  locations. 

The  two  papers  were  identical  except  that  a  3  column  by 
Two  thirds  of  those  who  do  report  seeing  color  in  their  SVi  inch  photo  above  the  fold  was  printed  in  black  and 
paper  are  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the  color:  54%  say  it  white  in  one  version  and  in  full  color  in  the  other,  high- 

is  ‘good’  and  12%  call  it  ‘excellent.’  Of  the  remainder,  lighted  with  two  extra  full-width  blue  lines  above  the 

27%  say  it  is  ‘so-so’  and  only  7%  describe  it  as  ‘poor.’  photo.  The  papers  were  placed  in  identical  racks,  side  by 

Crosstabbing  indicates  that  readers  who  see  color  in  side,  with  only  the  upper  half  of  the  front  page  visible.  At 

their  newspapers  more  frequently  give  their  papers  higher  three  sites,  the  color  version  was  in  the  right  hand  rack,  at 
ratings  for  color  quality.  the  other  four  in  the  left. 

They  also  give  their  papers  higher  ratings  for  overall  Result:  color  front  pages  outsold  black  and  white  by 
printing  quality.  57%  of  all  readers  said  their  papers’  almost  four  to  one. 


Color  Preference 

Question 

“Suppose  that  you  could  have  a  daily  newspaper  made  up  exactly  the  way  you  wanted  it 
at  no  extra  cost  .Would  you  rather  have  a  daily  paper  with  no  color  at  all ,  or  color  only  in 
the  ads,  or  color  only  in  the  other  parts  of  the  paper,  or  color  in  both  the  ads  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  paper?’’ 


Sub-total 

Color  in  both: 

Only 
in  ads 

Only  in 

NO 

Don’t 

WANT  COLOR 

ads  &  other  parts 

other  parts 

COLOR 

know 

100%  = 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Total  adults 

(1000) 

74 

47 

16 

11 

20 

6 

18-24 

(168) 

90 

56 

20 

14 

9 

1 

25-34 

(241) 

79 

54 

16 

9 

17 

4 

35-44 

(177) 

75 

56 

8 

11 

18 

7 

45-54 

(134) 

72 

56 

7 

9 

19 

9 

55-64 

(132) 

66 

31 

25 

10 

26 

8 

65  + 

(148) 

53 

21 

20 

12 

36 

11 

See  color: 

Almost  every  time 

(104) 

88 

63 

9 

16 

5 

7 

Half  the  time 

(202) 

85 

56 

18 

11 

11 

4 

Less  than  half 

(415) 

75 

44 

19 

12 

20 

5 

Never 

(261) 

60 

42 

12 

6 

34 

6 

Gannett’s  Four-Color  Newspaper  Network  continues  to  grow 


By  Debra  Gersh  accounts  as  Apple  Computers,  NBC,  a  “black  and  iwhite  town’’  —  with  a 

Ford,  Nissan,  ftocter  &  Gamble  and  combined  circulation  of  over  1  million 

The  Four-Color  Newspaper  Net-  General  Motors  are  all  clients  of  the  daily  and  1.3  million  Sunday,  Shan- 

work,  which  was  started  by  Gannett  network.  non  said. 

in  1985  with  some  95  member  news-  Quality  seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  The  New  York  network  consists  of 
papers,  has  since  grown  to  include  network’s  success,  and  every  appli-  Newsday,  the  network’s  first  tabloid; 

about  210  papers  —  with  combined  cant  is  sent  a  test  ad  to  be  run  on  its  The  Record  of  Bergen  County,  N.J.; 

circulation  of  approximately  16.1  presses.  That  ad  is  later  graded  on  a  Gannett’s  Westchester-Rockland 
million  daily,  15.5  million  Sunday  —  scale  of  1-20,  with  only  those  papers  Newspapers;  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 

and  tests  for  inclusion  are  being  con-  scoring  12  or  above  being  accepted  Press',  the  Daily  Record  of  Morris- 

ducted  all  the  time.  for  admission.  town,  N.J. ;  and  the  Coi/rier-News  of 

According  to  William  V.  Shannon,  In  addition,  the  Four-Color  News-  Bridgewater,  N.J. 
senior  vice  president  at  Gannett  paper  Network  of  New  York  has  “As  papers  join  (the  network)  we 
Media  Sales,  which  acts  as  a  “clear-  recently  been  created,  consisting  of  will  create  other  market  buys  like  this 
inghouse’’  for  ads  and  billing,  such  six  newspapers  around  Manhattan  —  (Continued  on  page  21c) 
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captured  the  color 


'  n  Syracuse, 
we  think  quality  reproduction 
is  the  cornerstone  of  our  news 
products.  So  we  take  pride  in 
The  Post-Standard’s 
first-place  honor  in  this  year’s 
Kodak  “Run  for  tho  Money” 
color  reproduction  contest. 
Meeting  high  standards  is  a 
daily  event  at  The  Syracuse 
Newspapers,  whether  it’s  in  the 
news  room  or  the  press  room. 

That’s  why  we’re  just 
as  proud  of  our  reproduction 
as  we  are  of  our  reporting. 


...and  won  First  Place. 


Syracuse  Newsnaners 


HERALD.JOURNAL  THE  POST-STANDARD  HERALD  AMERICAN 
Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


REPORT  OF 

NEWSPAPER  ROP  COLOR  ADVERTISING  DATA 

FOR  1985 

Submitted  by  Publishers 


No  of  Retail  General  Total  %  of  color 

cols  (inches)  (inches)  (inches)  to  total  adv 


AUBAMA 

ANNISTON 

Star-e . 6  21,121  5,129  26,250  6.0% 

Star-S . 6  6,037  1,987  8,024  2.0% 

Total .  27,158  7,116  34,274  4.8% 

BIRMINGHAM 

Post-Herald-rn . 6  45,828  6,400  52,228  9.8% 

News-e . 6  56,033  6,470  62,503  8.5% 

News-S . 6  45,663  491  46,154  7.3% 

Total .  147,524  13,361  160,885  8.5% 

TALUDEGA 

Daily  Home-m . 6  71,409  3,593  75,002  20.0% 

TUSCALOOSA 

News-e . 6  40.700  40,700  4,1% 

ARIZONA 

DOUGLAS 

Dally  Oispatch-e . 6  1,985  378  2,363  2,8% 

PHOENIX 

Arizona  Republic-m . 6  356,911  62,017  418,928  12.0% 

Gazette-e .  6  331,949  62,017  393,966  12.0% 

Arizona  Republic  S  6  112,037  4,934  116,971  2.0% 

Total .  800,897  128,968  929,865  7.0% 

TUCSON 

Daily  Star-m . 6  132,862  5,842  138,704  9.7% 

Citizen-e . 6  130,752  5,942  136,694  9.7% 

Daily  Star-S . 6  82,209  321  82,530  12.2% 

Total .  345,823  12,105  357,928  10.2% 

ARKANSAS 

BENTONVILLE 

Daily  Democrat-eS . 6  28,392  2,000  30,392  10.0% 

EL  DORADO 

News-Times-m . 6  11,237  6,370  17,608  14.0% 

HOT  SPRINGS 

Sentinel-Record-mS . 6  88,594  6,192  94,786  13.6% 

MALVERN 

Daily  Record-e . 6  7,928  1,580  9,508  7.0% 

CALIFORNIA 

AUMEDA 

Times-Star-m . 6  8,321  1,372  9,693  05% 

BANNING 

Record-Gazette-e . 6  400  200  600  .8% 

LOS  ANGELES 

Times-m . 6  74,190  16,806  91,115  2  7% 

MONTEREY 

Peninsula  Herald-m . 6  89,087  4,816  93  903  80% 

OAKLAND 

Tribune-ms . 6  25,287  9,140  34,427  5.3% 

ORANGE  COUNTY-SANTA  ANA 

Register-a/d . 6  308,551  4.8% 


NOTE:  %  of  ROP  COLOR  includes 
classified  inches. 

PALMDALE 

Antelope  Valley  Press-mS  ..6  13,497  1.7% 


RIVERSIDE 

Press-Enterprise-mS . 6  63,370  7,916  71,286  6  0% 

SACRAMENTO 

Bee-mS . 6  88,428  24,543  295,617*  7.2% 

*  Includes  182,646  classified  inches. 

SALINAS 

Californian-e . 6  92,941  4,949  97,890  12  0% 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

Sun-mS . 6  104,635  7,736  112,401*  7.6% 


*  Includes  10  cols,  per  page 
classified  inches. 

4C 


No  of  Retail  General  Total  %  of  color 

cols  (inches)  (inches)  (inches)  to  total  adv 


SAN  DIEGO 

Union-m . 6  208,293 

Tribune-e . 6  223,031 

Union-S . 6  96,509 

Total .  527,833  10.5% 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chronicle-m . 6  15,319  13,557  28,876  1.7% 

Examiner-e . 6  20,696  13,497  34,193  2.2% 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S . 6  13,980  17,926  31,906  2.9% 

Total .  49,995  44,980  94,975  2.2% 

SAN  JOSE 

Mercury  News-a/d . 6  70,957  22,501  95,885*  2.8% 

Mercury  News-S . 6  41,693  34,479  81,233**  4.4% 

Total .  112,650  56,980  177,118***  3.3% 


*lncludes  2,427  classified  inches. 
**lncludes  5,061  classified  inches. 
***lncludes  7,488  classified  inches; 


10  cols,  per  page. 

SAN  MATEO 

Times-e . 6  40,385  4.7% 

SANTA  CRUZ 

Sentinel-eS . 6  23,760  1,838  25,598  1.4% 

SANTA  ROSA 

Press  Democrat-mS . 6  58,069  9,409  67,478  8  0% 

STOCKTON 

Record-mS . 6  98,381  5,276  103,657  8  5% 

TORRANCE 

Daily  Breeze-e . 6  44,286  7,382  51,668  2.9% 

VISALIA 

Times  Delta-m . 6  63,486  3,947  67,433  13.6% 

WATSONVILLE 

Register-Pajaronian-e . 6  27,300  2,620  29,920  9.5% 

COLORADO 

DENVER 

Post-mS . 6  88,774  26,736  137,937  3.8% 

Note:  Classified  inches  included  in  total. 

Rocky  Mountain  News-mS..5  133,280  10,150  204,910  5.3% 

ROCKY  FORD 

Daily  Gazette-e . 6  2,304  1,313  3,617  3.0% 

CONNECTICUT 

MIDDLETOWN 

Press-e . 6  18,817  3,511  22,328  8.0% 

NEW  BRITIAN 

Herald-e . 6  42,176  4,119  60,096*  9.0% 

*13,802  classified  inches  included 
in  total. 

NEW  HAVEN 

Journal-Courier  m  6  65,241  5,560  70,801  7.12% 

Register-e  6  23,031  5,121  28,152  4.09% 

Register-S  6  43,954  385  44,339  8.85% 

Total....  ..  132,226  11,066  143,292  6.56% 

NORWALK 

Hour-e . 6  10,774  4,109  14,883  2.29% 

WATERBURY 

Republican-m . 6  14,662  4,484  19,146  4.0% 

American-e . 6  14,662  4,484  19,146  4.3% 

Republican-S . 6  9,036  750  9,786  4.4% 

Total .  38,360  9,718  48,078  4.2% 

DELAWARE 

DOVER 

State  News-m . 6  43,400  5,900  49,300  5.5% 

WILMINGTON 

News-m . 6  52,365  15,363  67,728  11.9% 

Journal-e . 6  52,365  15,363  67,728  11.9% 

News-Journal-S . 6  44,327  44,327  35.8% 

Total .  149,057  30,726  179,780  7.3% 

(Continued  on  page  8c) 
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The  Goss  press  of  the  future 

Color,  quality  highlighted  on  press  designed 
to  print  both  newspapers  and  commercial  work 


By  George  Garneau 

The  makers  of  Goss  presses,  antici¬ 
pating  more  and  finer  color  printing  in 
newspapers,  have  scrapped  conven¬ 
tional  newspaper  press  designs  and 
are  building  commercial  press  con¬ 
cepts  into  their  next  generation,  dou¬ 
ble-width  offset  newspaper  press. 

The  press,  Colorliner,  permits  vir¬ 
tually  unlimited  use  of  four-cplor 
printing  and  includes  features  com¬ 
mon  to  commercial  presses.  It  is 
designed  to  allow  newspapers  and 
commercial  work  to  be  printed  on  the 
same  press. 

“In  effect  we  are  building  a  com¬ 
mercial  press  for  the  newspaper 
industry,”  according  to  Richard 
Sutis,  director  of  market  and  new 
product  development  for  Goss. 

“It  unleashes  the  full  potential  of 
offset  reproduction  for  publishers.  It 
gets  more  color,  better  color  and  they 
don’t  have  to  sacrifice  color  for 
pages,”  Sutis  said. 

Colorliner  departs  from  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  current  designs, 
involving  units,  half  decks  and  satel¬ 
lite  four-color  units.  Instead,  it  takes 
the  horizontal  web  lead  of  commer¬ 
cial  presses  and  essentially  stands  it 
on  end,  retaining  the  vertical  lead 
used  by  large  newspapers. 

While  the  stackable  design  is  new 
to  double-width  newspaper  presses,  it 
has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years 
on  the  Goss  Suburban  and  Urbanite 
single-width  presses. 

The  heart  of  the  Colorliner  is  a  four- 
unit  stack,  designed  to  print  four  col¬ 
ors  on  both  sides  of  the  web.  It  elim¬ 
inates  the  common  impression  cylin¬ 
der  and  complicated  web  leads  used 
to  print  color  on  current  offset  news¬ 
paper  presses,  replacing  that  prob¬ 
lem-plagued  configuration  with  one  in 
which  the  web  passes  straight  through 
as  many  as  four  units,  of  a  blanket-to- 
blanket  impression  unhampered  by 
rollers  or  a  common  impression 
cylinder. 

The  modular  design  allows  for 
almost  unrestricted  use  and  place¬ 
ment  of  process-color  page  positions 
without  having  to  cut  back  on  the 
number  of  pages  in  an  edition,  Goss 


The  new  Goss  Colorliner  offset  press 
as  envisioned  (above)  in  a  rendering  of 
a  futuristic  installation  that  includes 
glass  enclosed  press  controls,  color 
matching  consoles  and  enclosed  units. 

The  diagram  (below)  depicts  the 
typical  four-unit  stacked  configuration 
for  printing  four  colors  on  both  sides  of 
the  web.  Units  can  be  stacked  from  one 
to  four  high.  Web  path  is  up  the  center 
for  direct  blanket-to-blanket  printing 
unencumbered  by  rollers  or  common 
impression  cylinders. 

executives  said. 

With  Colorliner,  “You  can  run 
three  process-color  leads  and  not  lose 
page  capacity.  That  you  can’t  do  with 
conventional  designs,”  Sutis  said. 

“I  think  this  is  going  to  be  an  excit¬ 
ing  press,”  said  Michael  Bella,  vice 
president  and  production  director  for 
the  Times  Journal  Co.  Inc.  in  Spring- 
field,  Va.  Bella  is  betting  millions  of 
dollars  on  Colorliner’ s  ability  to  print 
high-quality,  high-volume  color  for 
the  military  Times  newspapers, 
Washington,  D.C. -area  Journal  news¬ 
papers  and  commercial  customers. 


The  first  Colorliner  —  consisting 
of  three  four-high  modules,  a  black 
unit,  folder  and  running-belt-tension 
reels  —  is  scheduled  for  delivery  at 
Times  Journal  in  early  1988.  It  will 
print  a  96-page  newspaper  with  16 
four-color  pages  or  a  48-page  paper  of 
full  color,  Bella  said. 

Bella  said  the  military  Times  papers 
routinely  run  14  to  16  pages  of 
national  color  advertising  plus  10  edi¬ 
torial  color  pages  a  day.  Colorliner 
offers  the  capacity  to  print  color  in 
almost  any  position  without  running 
complicated  web  leads. 

“In  the  past  you  had  to  buy  a  news¬ 
paper  press  and  a  commercial  press. 
Colorliner  is  both  ....  In  fact,  we 
are  newspaper  and  commercial  print¬ 
ers,  and  (Colorliner)  offers  us  the 
opportunity  to  do  both  —  and  do 
both  well,”  Bella  said.  “You  can  bet 
when  this  comes  out  there  are  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  other  companies  coming 
out  with  presses  like  it.” 

As  yet  only  a  plywood  mockup  has 
been  built  at  Goss  headquarters  in 
Cicero,  Ill.  Another  press  reportedly 
has  been  ordered,  but  Goss  officials 
declined  to  say  by  whom. 

A  four-high  Colorliner  module  will 
cost  10%  to  15%  more  than  a  unit  and 
half-deck  of  conventional  offset 
equipment  but  will  yield  25%  to  30% 
more  capability,  according  to  Les 
Kraft,  Goss  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

In  an  interview  recently,  Goss 
executives  explained  to  a  reporter 
how  the  Colorliner  evolved,  its  work¬ 
ings  and  what  it  hoped  to  accomplish. 

The  idea  for  the  press  was  hatched 
four  or  five  years  ago,  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Headliner  Offset.  It  was  a 
time  when  advertisers  increasingly 
were  choosing  preprinted-advertising 
inserts  rather  than  run-of-press  color 
ads  in  newspapers,  for  reasons  of 
quality,  and  when  USA  Today  began 
proving  across  the  nation  that  news¬ 
papers  could  print  good  looking  color 
consistently.  (Goss  executives  cred¬ 
ited  USA  Today  executives  for  their 
input  on  the  new  design.) 

While  existing  technology  was 
adequate  for  existing  needs,  Goss  rea- 
(Continued  on  page  1 8c) 
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...in  short,  a  more  visually 
impressive,  attention-getting 
newspaper  with  late-breaking  color 
pictures!  Hell  Graphic  Systems  is 
your  singie-source  for  state-of-the- 
art  products  that  allow  you  to 
conveniently  and  cost-effectively 
step  up  to  full-page  color 
composition.  And  the  cost-savings, 
increased  ad  revenues,  and  greater 
circulation  that  go  along  with  it! 
We’re  contributing  to  newspapers’ 
color  revolution  with  innovative 
products  such  as: 

■  The  NewsPlan  system  for  video 
transmission  of  late-breaking 
news  photos 


■  Chromagraph  color  scanners  for 
the  generation  of  high-quality 
separations 

■  The  Scanskop  for  soft  proofing 
assurance 

■  The  LS210  laser  image  setter 
for  combined  output  of  text 
and  graphics 

■  The  Pressfax  system  for  facsimile 
transmission  of  newspaper  pages 

Hell  offers  a  complete  product  line 
that  aiiows  any  newspaper  of  any 
size  to  feature  late-breaking  news, 
sports,  and 


advertising  in  color.  Get  the  edge  on 
your  competition!  Join  the  color 
revolution.. .you’ll  see  the  results 
in  increased  circuiation  and  ad 
revenues.  And  our  systems  can 
be  easily  configured  to  your  exact 
production  requirements. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Hell  Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 

25  Hartxjr  Park  Drive 
Port  Washington,  NY  11050 
(516)484-3000 
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No  of  Retail  General  Total  %  of  color 

cols  (inches)  (inches)  (inches)  to  total  adv 


FLORIDA 

BRADENTON 

Herald-mS . 6  77,709  6,569  84,278  6.8% 

OATTONA  BEACH 

News-Journal-m/e . 6  176,910  12,910  189,820  14.0% 

FORT  UUDERDALE 


News/Sun-Sentinel-m.eS  ...6  260,390  13,658  364,118  9.0% 

n.  WALTON  BEACH 

Playground  Dally  News-mS6  116,130  2,033  118,163  .08% 

WEST  PALM  BEACH 


Post-m . 6  248,865  7,018  255,883  11.7% 

Post-S . 6  152,494  1,392  153,886  14,3% 

Total .  401,359  8,410  409,769  13.0% 

WINTER  HAVEN 

News  Chief-eS . 6  49,606  2,813  52,419  7.6% 


GEORGIA 

UWRENCEVILLE 

Gwinnett  Daily  News-e . 6  %,631  9.3% 


BOISE 

Statesman-m . 6  128,829  5,401  134,230  12  2% 

IDAHO  FALLS 

Post-Register-eS . 6  83,572  2,793  86,365  17.4% 

ILLINOIS 

AURORA 

Beacon  News-eS . 6  64,017  4,623  68,640  14.0% 

BLOOMINGTON 

Pentagraph-mS . 6  99,144  4,807  103,950  6.0% 

CHAMPAIGN 

News-Gazette-e.m-sat,S . 6  82,766  3,792  86,558  11.0% 

CHICAGO 

Daily  Herald-mS . 6  220,795  4,574  225,369  15.7% 

Tribune-a/d . 6  169,443  30,898  200,341  5.3% 

DIXON 

Telegraph-e . 6  35,645  2,748  38,393  9.9% 

MOLINE 

Dispatch-eS . 6  65,203  5,228  70,431  6.7% 

QUINCY 

Herald  Whig-eS . 6  48,579  2,891  51,470  13.9% 

ROCK  ISLAND 

Argus-eS . 6  24,908  5,228  30,136  5.3% 

SPRINGFIELD 

State  lournal-Register-a/d  .6  65,062  4,104  69,166  11.0% 

WATSEKA 

Times-Republic-e . 6  13,866  13,866  .091% 

INDIANA 

BEDFORD 

Times-Mail-eS . 6  29,328  2,780  32,108  14.0% 

BLOOMINGTON 

Herald-Telephone . 

Herald  Times-eS . 6  57,646  7,038  64,684  9,0% 

CONNERSVILLE 

News-Examiner-e . 6  19,204  504  19,708  7.7% 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Star-m . 6  66,216  7,152  73,368  4.6% 

Newse  6  45,810  6,954  52,764  4.2% 

Star-S  6  13,200  996  14,196  1.6% 

Total  125,226  15,102  140,328  3.8% 

LOGANSPORT 

Pharos-Tribune-eS . 6  17,799  2,747  20,546  8.0% 

MADISON 

Courier-e/m-sat . 6  7,747  1,640  9,387  3.0% 

MUNCIE 

Star-m . 6  69,830  5,034  74,864  14.3% 

Press-e . 6  75,690  4,906  80,596  13.5% 

Star-S . 6  8,531  132  8,663  4.2% 

Total .  154,051  10,072  164,123  12.4% 

PLYMOUTH 

Pilot-News-e . 6  12,632  1,419  14,051  .05% 

RICHMOND 

Palladium-ltem-e . 6  56,303  4,310  60,613  19,8% 

SEYMOUR 

Tribune-e . 6  28,765  1,541  30,306  5.9% 

IOWA 

AMES 

Tribune-e . 6  31,274  2,756  34,030  7.2% 

DUBUQUE 

Telegraph  Herald-eS . 8  10,896  1,305  12,201  3.0% 

KEOKUK 

Daily  Gate  City-e . 8  60,200  1,056  61,256  10.0% 


LE  MARS 

Daily  Sentinel-e . 

.,6 

23,910 

387 

24,297 

10.0% 

OnUMWA 

Courier-m . 

..6 

40,686 

6,573 

47,259 

14.0% 

SHENANDOAH 

Evening  Sentinel-e . 

..6 

806 

680 

1,486 

1.0% 

ABILENE 

Reflector-Chronicle-e . 

..6 

KANSAS 

5,000* 

1,000* 

6,000 

4.0% 

*Note:  Figures  reflect  estimated 
number  of  inches. 

EMPORIA 

Gazette-e . 6 

12,894 

2,715 

15,609 

.058% 

GARDEN  CITY 

Telegram-e . 

..6 

48,000 

2,304 

50,304 

12.0% 

MANHAHAN 

Mercury-eS . 

..6 

23,501 

3,651 

27,152 

8.0% 

NEWTON 

Kansan-e . 

,6 

7,142 

7,142 

.95% 

SAUNA 

loumal-m . 

.6 

43,841 

715 

44,556 

8.3% 

TOPEKA 

Capital-lournal-m . 

..6 

70,271 

7,972 

78,243 

8.4% 

BOWLING  GREEN 

Daily  News-eS . 

..6 

KENTUCKY 

35,728 

5,453 

41,181 

4.1% 

FULTON 

Daily  Leader-e . 

,.6 

56 

645 

701 

.01% 

HOPKINSVILLE 

New  Era-e . 

..6 

69,366 

4,734 

74,100 

16.0% 

LEXINGTON 

Herald-Leader-m . 

..6 

91,341 

6,150 

97,491 

16.8% 

Herald-Leader-S . 

..6 

45,387 

516 

45,903 

15.5% 

Total . 

.... 

136,728 

6,666 

143,394 

16.4% 

LOUISVILLE 

Courier-Journal-m . 

.6 

94,779 

6,258 

101,037 

6.4% 

Times-e . 

..6 

90,150 

6,811 

96,961 

6.4% 

Courier-Journal-S . 

..6 

31,986 

954 

32,940 

2.3% 

Total . 

216,915 

14,023 

230,938 

5.1% 

OWENSBORO 

Messenger-Inquirer-mS.... 

..6 

135,403 

3,356 

138,759 

11.0% 

PADUCAH 

Sun-eS . 

,.6 

64,800 

7,650 

72,450 

6.0% 

BANGOR 

Daily  News-m . 

..6 

MAINE 

23,640 

4,585 

28,225 

.04% 

PORTUND 

Press  Herald/ . 

Evening  Express-me . 

6 

14,574 

4,677 

19,251 

2.8% 

Telegram-S... 

6 

8,683 

75 

8,758 

1.3% 

Total . 

23,257 

4,752 

28,009 

4.0% 

BALTIMDRE 

Sun-m . 

.6 

MARYLAND 

77,031 

5,403 

82,434 

8.1% 

Evening  Sun-e . 

.6 

66,354 

5,484 

71,838 

8.9% 

Sun-S . 

6 

45,659 

305 

45,964 

3.6% 

Total . 

189,044 

11,192 

200,236 

6.5% 

ATHOL 

Daily  News-e . 

.6 

MASSACHUSEHS 

1,484  52 

1,536 

1.1% 

BOSTON 

Globe-m . 

.6 

133,960 

236,212 

370,172 

1.1% 

Globe-S . 

.6 

116,272 

159,066 

275,338 

.06% 

Total . 

250,232 

395,278 

645,510 

.08% 

Note:  Figures  given  in  lines. 
Herald-mS . 

.5 

7,493 

17,977 

25,470 

3.2% 

BROCKTON 

Enterprise-eS . 

.6 

35,896 

71,084 

16.6% 

CLINTON 

Daily  Item-e . 

.8 

3,800 

2,600 

6,600 

5.0% 

GREENFIELD 

Recorder-e . 

HYANNIS 

Cape  Cod  Times-eS . 

.6 

.6 

42,927 

815 

25,040 

43,742 

13.0% 

5.8% 

LAWRENCE 

Eagle  Tribune-eS . 

.6 

241,795 

4,353 

246,148 

18.6% 

QUINCY 

Patriot  Ledger-e/m-sat . 

.6 

20,752 

3,904 

24,656 

2.8% 

Note:  classified  is  9  cols,  per  page. 
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WORCESTER 

Telegram-m . 6  45,073  4,216  49,289  13.3% 

Gazette-e . 6  47,536  4,315  51,851  14.1% 

Telegram-S . 6  49,273  707  49,981  18.1% 

Total .  141,882  9,238  151,121  5.2% 

MICHIGAN 

DHROIT 

News-a/d . 6  146,295  22,442  182,376  11.0% 

News-S . 6  40,803  8,846  55,064  7.0% 

Total .  187,098  31,288  237,440  9.0% 

DOWAGIAC 

Daily  News-e . 8  7,409  3,075  7,716  2.3% 

GRAND  HAVEN 

Tribune-e . 6  19,803  1,004  20,807  6.0% 

HILLSDALE 

Daily  News-e . 6  30,873  16.0% 

LANSING 

State  Joumal-m . 6  80,090  4,859  84,949  12.5% 

State  Journal  s . 6  45,372  788  46,160  11.0% 

Total .  125,462  5,647  131,109  12.5% 

LUDINGTON 

Daily  News-e . 6  13,158  1,483  14,641  7.5% 

STURGIS 

Joumal-e . 6  1,900  270  2,170  2.0% 

MINNESOTA 

INTERNATIONAL  FALLS 

Daily  Journal-e . 6  6,500  1,600  8,100  5.0% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Star  and  Tribune-a/d . 6  130,029  4.6% 

ST.  CLOUD 

Daily  Times-e.m-sat . 6  82,751  1,007  83,758  13.9% 

MISSISSIPPI 

BROOKHAVEN 

Daily  Leader-e . 6  2,786  3,784  6,570  4.0% 

COLUMBUS 

Commercial  Dispatch-eS....6  56,020  2,193  58,213  16.7% 

McComb 

Enterprise-Joumal-eS . 6  20,622  3,866  24,488  10.0% 

MISSOURI 

HANNIBAL 

Courier-Post-e . 6  22,114  2,520  24,634  12.04% 

KENNETT 

Daily  Dunklin  Democrat-e. .6  12,208  12,208  23.11% 

ST.  JOSEPH 


News-Press/Ga2ette-m.eS...6  108,894  6,517  115,411  17.0% 

NEBRASKA 

BEATRICE 

Daily  Sun-e . 6  39,835*  39,835  14.44% 

'General  figure  included  in  Retail. 

GRAND  ISLAND 

Daily  lndependent-e,m-sat,S6  157,496  3,433  160,929  21.0% 


HASTINGS 

Tribune-e . 6  74,524  3,299  77,823  15.0% 

HOLDREGE 

Daily  Citizen-e . 6  2,217  350  2,567  .06% 

KEARNEY 

Daily  Hub-e . 6  93,356  2,503  95,859  22.9% 

LINCOLN 

Joumal-Star-m,eS . 6  133,172  4,277  137,449  20.0% 

NORFOLK 

Daily  News-e . 6  88,247  3,353  91,600  4.05% 

NEW  JERSEY 

HACKENSACK 

Record-e . 6  119,542  9,640  129,182  11.1% 

Record-S . 6  115,939  6,976  122,915  10.3% 

Total .  235,481  16,316  252,097  10.7% 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

HomeNews-eS . 6  27,441  3,567  73,904*  2.5% 


'Note:  Total  includes  42,896 
classified  inches. 


NEW  MEXICO 

DEMING 

Headlight-e . 6  63  378  441  1.0% 

GALLUP 

Independent-a/d . 7  28,139  2,807  30,946  10.1% 

HOBBS 

News-Sun-e . 6  34,983  2,279  37,626  11.0% 


NEW  YORK 

BINGHAMTON 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-mS...6  46,250  2,740  48,990  6.5% 
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BUFFALO 

News-a/d . 6  84,369  7,891  92,849  11.9% 

News-S . 6  47,432  13,549  62,270  14.5% 

Total .  131,801  21,440  155,119  7.4% 

CORNING 

Leader-e . 6  43,570  2,222  45,792  12.0% 

ELMIRA 

Star-Gazette-m . 6  44,339  2,807  47,146  13.3% 

Star-Gazette-S . 6  11,306  173  11,479  7.9% 

Total .  55,645  2,980  58,625  11.7% 

GLOVERSVILLE 

Leader-Herald-e . 6  13,725  1,581  15,306  4.8% 

LITTLE  FALLS 

Evening  Times-e . 6  3,080  105  3,185  3.3% 

LONG  ISLAND 

Newsday-e . 6  90,911  4,158  95,069  9.4% 

Newsday-S . 6  19,379  590  19,969  5.3% 

Total .  110,290  4,748  115,038  8.3% 

OGDENSBURG 

Joumal/Advance  News-eS  ..6  18,639  750  19,389  5.0% 

OLEAN 

Times  Herald-e . 6  45,553  3,666  49,219  10.0% 

PORT  JERVIS 

Tri  State  Gazette-e . 6  837  1,032  1,869  1.0% 

ROME 

Daily  Sentinel-e . 9  31,557  3,146  36,792*  6.7% 

'Note:  Total  includes  2,090  classified  inches. 

SYRACUSE 

Post-Standard-m . 6  137,337  5,504  142,841  21.6% 

Herald-Joumal-e  6  124,855  4,758  129,613  19.0% 

Herald-American-S  6  63,388  1,433  64,821  21.4% 

Total .  325,580  11,695  337,275  20.5% 

WHITE  PUINS 
Gannett  Westchester 

Rockland  Newspapers.  Inc.6  249,649  37,806  287,455  7.1% 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

ASHVILLE 

Citizen  &  Times-m,e . 6  85,720  7,488  93,208  10.0% 

Citizen-Times-S . 6  27,862  334  28,1%  10.0% 

Total .  113,582  7,822  121,404  10.0% 

CHARLOnE 

Observer-m . 6  108,876  8,341  117,217  8.0% 

Observer-S  6  44,626  29,406  74,032  11.0% 

Total  153,502  37,747  191,249  9.0% 

EDEN 

Daily  News-e . 6  7,775  1,185  8,%0  .04% 

ELIZABETH  CITY 

Daily  Advance-eS . 6  46,955  17,%0  64,915  15.1% 

GREENVILLE 

Reffector-eS . 6  49,851  3,756  53,607  6.0% 

MARION 

McDowell  News-e . 6  4,644  4,644  4.0% 

RALEIGH 

News  &  Observer-mS . 6  123,505  4,918  128,423  9,0% 

Times-e . 6  71,478  2,783  74,261  10.0% 

Total .  194,983  7,701  202,684  9.0% 

REIDSVILLE 

Review-e . 6  11,284  1,351  12,635  6.0% 

SANFORD 

Herald-e . 6  20,181  3,913  24,094  .06% 

WILSON 

Daily  Times-e . 6  29,100  3,415  32,515  6.6% 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARGO 

Forum-a/d . 6  92,032  6,796  98,828  10.6% 

GRAND  FORKS 

Herald-mS . 6  145,931  8,102  154,033  23.6% 

WAHPETON 

Tri-State  Daily  News-m . 6  27,784  1,016  28,800  11.0% 

WILLISTON 

Daily  Herald-eS . 6  78,564  688  79,252  18.0% 

OHIO 

ASHLAND 

Times-Gazette-e . 6  10,102  3,947  14,049  4.0% 

BOWLING  GREEN 

Sentinel-Tribune-e . 6  2,337  3,977  6,314  2.5% 

CINCINNATI 

Enquirer-m . 6  112,835  6,759  119,594  12.7% 

Post-e/m-sat . 6  91,044  6,486  97,530  19.5% 

Enquirer-S . 6  39,481  1,705  41,186  10.4% 

Total .  243,360  14,950  258,310  14.0% 

(Continued  on  page  18c) 
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Advanced  color  composition 

Sophisticated  co/or  makeup  system  opens  new  revenue  doors  for  newspaper 


By  George  Garneau 

Computers  that  improve  the  speed 
and  quality  of  prepress  color  work  at  a 
newspaper  usually  pay  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  if  they  bring  in  extra 
revenue  and  serve  advertisers  —  so 
much  the  better. 

Such  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  with  a  sophisticated 
color  makeup  system  from  Scitex 
Ltd.,  an  Israeli  firm. 

The  system,  installed  last  year  as 
part  of  a  $3.5  million  prepress  over¬ 
haul,  was  designed  to  compose  color 
pages  electronically  and  to  produce 
color-separated  page  negatives.  It  is 
one  of  the  biggest  and  most  advanced 
color  composition  systems  at  a  U.S. 
newspaper,  according  to  Bob  Prange, 
color  system  department  manager. 

But  ^ong  the  way,  the  Scitex  sys¬ 
tem  has  turned  the  Tribune  color 
department  into  a  part-time  commer¬ 
cial  trade  house.  Instead  of  just  print¬ 
ing  ads  for  publication  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Tribune  has  begun  selling 
complete  color  production  services  to 
advertisers  and  others. 

“We  are  a  full-service  house,” 
Prange  said.  “We  service  the  cus¬ 
tomer  from  start  to  finish.” 

Normally,  ads  created  by  an 
agency  are  made  into  four  color- 
separated  film  negatives  and  then 
submitted  to  newspapers  to  be  made 
into  four  plates,  one  for  each  of  the 
colors  used  in  printing.  But  the  Tri¬ 
bune  has  extended  its  role  beyond  the 
traditional  role  of  a  newspaper  and 
into  the  world  of  commercial  ad  pro¬ 
duction,  using  its  high-tech  color- 
pagination  equipment  much  the  same 
as  some  newspapers  have  become 
commercial  printers  in  an  effort  to 
take  advantage  of  expensive  press 
equipment  while  not  printing  news¬ 
papers. 

“We  can  save  our  advertisers  from 
dealing  with  trade  houses,  which  usu¬ 
ally  can’t  provide  typesetting  or  elec¬ 
tronic  page  layout.  Instead,  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agencies  can  come  to  us  for 
one-stop  shopping.  We’ll  relieve 
them  of  having  to  send  materials  to 
multiple  suppliers  and  of  having  to 
track  down  the  source  of  any  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise  with  an  ad,”  he  said. 

Prange  said  that  with  the  Scitex 
system,  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
color  systems  in  the  area,  “We  do 
jobs  for  trade  shops  that  they  can’t 


Sd  ni  fir  in  (he  nlM  gsnnenl  of  at; 

The  Lands'  End  Fto  Coat 


Ad  produced  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  its  Scitex  system 


do,”  he  said. 

The  program,  which  started  out 
with  Prange  building  credibility  and 
“babying”  first  one  and  then  other 
selected  retailers,  has  grown  within 
a  year  to  include  about  a  dozen 
advertisers,  Prange  said.  He  said 
the  trade  work  brings  in  about 
$300,000  a  year  and  there  are  plans 
for  providing  still  more  services 
with  the  Tribune’s  color  equipment. 


“We  are  a  full-service 
house,”  Prange  said. 
“We  service  the 
customer  from  start  to 
finish.” 


Prange,  who  in  his  former  job  as 
director  of  quality  assurance  for 
Greater  Buffalo  Press  dealt  fre¬ 
quently  with  trade  houses,  said,  “I 
knew  there  was  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  poten¬ 
tial  out  there.” 

And  since  the  newspaper,  a  round- 
the-clock  operation,  had  recently 


invested  heavily  in  prepress  equip¬ 
ment,  Prange  reasoned  that  he  could 
make  more  productive  some  of  those 
quiet  weekend  hours,  when  the  color 
system  is  underutilized,  by  doing 
commercial  work. 

Since  advertisers  and  agencies 
don’t  normally  work  on  weekends, 
Prange  said,  “We  can  be  very  com¬ 
petitive”  as  far  as  rates. 

The  Tribune’s  first  commercial 
client  was  the  retailer  Land’s  End. 
Prange  said  he  went  with  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  and  told  Land’s  End  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  Tribune  had  the  most 
modern  equipment  and  could  offer 
the  same  type  of  service  as  the  trade 
house  that  had  been  producing  its  ad 
negatives.  The  Tribune  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  Land’s  End  ads  since  last 
August. 

The  program  also  offers  several 
advantages  to  the  client,  Prange  said. 

With  most  newspapers,  if  the 
advertiser  has  a  problem  with  the  way 
an  ad  appears,  the  trade  house  and  the 
newspaper  often  blame  each  other; 
the  newspaper  blames  the  negatives 
and  the  trade  house  blames  the 
printer. 

“If  there’s  a  problem,  it’s  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  problem.  Since  we  are  a 
printer  and  we  have  a  pre-press 
house,  we  know  the  press  conditions 
better  than  an  independent  trade 
house,”  Prange  said.  So  instead  of 
producing  “generic”  film  negatives 
for  various  uses,  the  Tribune  can  pro¬ 
duce  films  specifically  tailored  to  its 
own  press  conditions. 

The  potential  of  such  a  color  sys¬ 
tem  is  “unlimited,”  Prange  said.  “We 
have  the  technology  here  to  do  any¬ 
thing  anybody  wants.  A  lot  of  trade 
houses  do  only  one  thing.  We  do  vir¬ 
tually  everything.” 

Prange  said  that  with  it,  he  hopes  to 
sell  design  services,  to  create  com¬ 
plete  graphics  from  rough  drawings, 
either  mechanically  or  electronically. 

“Hopefully  we  can  get  into  that 
kind  of  business.  It  would  be  very 
conceptual.  It’s  not  being  done 
today,”  he  said.  “The  only  limit  is 
your  mind,  because  you’ve  got  all  this 
equipment  out  there.” 

Another  Prange  idea  is  to  use  an  Iris 
digital  proofing  machine,  which  the 
Tribune  has  bought  but  not  installed, 
to  produce  color  proofs,  for  example, 
of  a  retailer’s  full-page-newspaper  ad 
(Continued  on  page  23c) 
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Introducing  Mitsubishi 
Newspaper  Offset  Presses 
to  the  U.S.  Market 


Mitsubishi's  LIthopla  BTO-N  Web  Offset  Press 


Mitsubishi  Lithographic  Presses  -  Newspaper  The  result  superior  quality  color  printing,  increased  prcxiuc- 

Presses  Division,  with  25  years  of  experience,  an  tivity  and  reduced  printing  waste. 

parts  system  pius  existing  service  ^5  testimony  to  their  careful  engineering,  Mitsubishi  presses 

facilities,  can  meet  your  needs  now,  with  the  most  each  week  print  more  than  20  million  copies  of  newspapers 

advanced  newspaper  press  available  today.  —making  them  genuinely  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  modern 

newspaper  —  yours. 

A  new  quality  standard  for  color  newspaper  printing  is  now  For  more  information,  or  to  arrange  a  presentation,  please 

available  due  to  Mitsubishi's  highly  advanced  engineering.  telephone  Yutaka  Sano  at  31 2/640-6242. 


A  new  standard  of  quality  in  newspaper  presses. 

MITSUBISHI 

Lithographic  Presses 

Manufactured  by  Mitsubishi  Heavy  industries,  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Exported  by  Mitsubishi  Corporation,  Japan 

M.L.P.  North  America  -  Newspaper  Presses  Division 
A  Division  of  Mitsubishi  International  Corporation 
85  West  Aigonquin  Road,  Suite  550 

8/86-7610  Arlington  Heights,  illinois  60005 

Phone:  312/640-6242 
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Royal  Zenith  is  the  first  scanner  designed  to 
solve  the  problems  of  newspaper  color.  That’s 
why  there  are  about  twice  as  many  RZ 
scanners  in  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers 
as  any  other.  Yet  every  Royal  Zenith  also 
delivers  the  razor  sharpness  and  subtle  color 
quality  demanded  by  top  commercial  printers. 
Color  in  newspapers  used  to  be  difficult  and 
unreliable,  ordinary  scanners  were  never 
intended  for  newspaper  use,  Royal  Zenith  has 
advanced  the  art  of  scanner  design  to  make 
newspaper  color  better,  easier,  faster  and 


EASIER  OPERATION 

We’ve  taken  the  guesswork  out  of  scanning 
with  the  world’s  first  on-line  previewer,  that  lets 
the  operator  watch  a  video  soft  proof  that 
responds  to  the  scanner’s  control.  When  the 
picture  looks  good  on  the  screen,  it’ll  look 
good  on  press!  Even  without  the  monitor,  our 
scanners  are  the  worlds  easiest  to  run  —  the 
complex  knowledge  required  to  operate  other 
scanners  is  programmed  in  RZ  scanners  to 
deliver  consistent,  brilliant  color  with  minimum 
operator  experience. 


All  controls  are  key-operated,  thanks  to  microprocessor  technology.  Multiple  program  storage  speeds  learning  and 
allows  preprogramming  for  different  printing  processes,  emulsion  types,  etc. 


2  0  0  -  S 


COLOR 


SCANNER 


more  reliable  than  anything  you’ve  ever 
dreamed  of. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONTROL 

All  scanners  compensate  for  printing  problems 
but  only  RZ’s  unique  photographic  controls 
can  give  you  good  results  from  photos  that 
are  too  dark,  too  light,  or  have  an  unwanted 
color  cast.  The  200-S  will  even  scan  from 
color  negatives  —  for  greater  flexibility  in 
meeting  short  deadlines. 

RELIABILITY 

RZ  scanners  work  on  a  unique  self  stabilizing 
principle  that  uses  75%  less  hardware  and 
eliminates  90%  of  conventional  problems! 

Most  parts  can  be  replaced  by  the  operator, 
so  you’ll  have  less  downtime  and  lower 
service  costs. 

EXPERIENCE 

While  other  scanners  can  take  months  to 
install,  RZ  installations  average  less  than  10 
days,  proved  in  nearly  100  newspapers.  And 


our  specialized  newspaper  training  shows  you 
how  to  separate  the  best  color  you’ve  ever 
printed,  with  the  least  amount  of  difficulty. 

EXPANDABILITY 

With  the  RZ  200-S,  you  have  more  than 
the  best  Newspaper  Scanner.  You  have  the 
ideal  input/output  station  for  the  pagination 
system  that  may  be  in  your  future.  Including 
readiness  to  be  retrofitted  for  optional  laser 
dot  generation. 

Why  do  more  newspapers  choose  Royal 
Zenith  scanners  than  any  others?  You’ve  read 
some  of  the  reasons.  For  the  rest,  contact 
Royal  Zenith  Scanner  Division. 


IZ  Royal  Zenith 

Royal  Zenith  Corporation 
Scanner  Division 

2  Oxford  Drive 
Moonachie,  NJ  07074 
201  641  7200 


With  the  exclusive  200-CM  On-Line  Video 
Previewer,  the  appearance  of  your  paper 
color,  ink  density,  ink  hue,  dot  gain  and 
trapping  are  simulated  far  better  than  any 
chemical  proof.  Control  changes  appear 
on  the  screen  in  just  seconds. 
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Computer  analysis  of  color  promotes  better  quality 


isn’t  good  enough.” 

The  analysis  involves  the  newspa¬ 
per  printing  a  customized  color 
target,  and  Kodak  analyzing  the 
target  with  a  scanner  and  spec¬ 
trophotometer  at  Kodak  labs  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  data  gleaned  from  the  target. 


“In  the  past,  we  took  a  seat-of-the-pants  approach 
to  finding  the  answers  to  our  problems,”  Dillon 
said.  “But  when  you  work  in  production,  an 
assumption  or  approximation  really  isn’t  good 
enough.” 


By  George  Garneau 

Henry  Dillon  has  no  use  for 
awards. 

“Awards  are  a  one-time  thing,” 
Dillon,  prepress  operations  manager 
at  the  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  said.  “Putting  out  a  good  paper 
for  one  day  is  easy.  What’s  really 
tough  is  being  good  all  the  time.” 

Printing  well  consistently  is  the 
goal  at  the  Register,  which  won  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  photography  last 
year  for  a  picture  from  the  Olympics 
in  Los  Angeles.  But  consistent  qual¬ 
ity  is  thwarted  by  a  number  of  con¬ 
stantly  changing  variables  including 
paper,  ink,  presses,  color  separations 
and  dampening. 

What  the  Register  needed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mell  Kilpatrick,  production 
manager,  was  “a  way  to  determine 
what  our  presses  were  capable  of 
printing,  then  to  tailor  our  separations 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  presses.  It’s 
hard  to  achieve  quality  unless  you 
have  some  day-to-day  standards.” 


Like  a  growing  number  of  papers  in 
recent  years,  the  Register  needed  a 
computer  analysis  of  its  printing 
quality.  It  decided  last  year  to  use  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Customized 
Color  Analysis  to  get  an  in-depth 
computer  evaluation  of  its  color 
printing.  The  analysis  is  designed  to 


produce  in  target  specifications  for 
producing  optimum  color  separations 
for  press  conditions. 

“In  the  past,  we  took  a  seat-of-the- 
pants  approach  to  finding  the  answers 
to  our  problems,”  Dillon  said.  “But 
when  you  work  in  production,  an 
assumption  or  approximation  really 


along  with  information  from  the 
newspaper,  are  entered  for  analysis 
into  a  computer  program  developed 
by  Kodak  Research  Laboratories. 
The  analysis  of  the  Register  pointed 
out  mechanical  and  chemical  prob¬ 
lems  with  presses.  It  provided  figures 
on  dot  gain,  slur  and  trapping  and  it 
suggested  adjustments  to  gradation 
curves  on  the  newspaper’s  Hell  color 
scanner. 

“The  tests  allowed  us  for  the  first 
time  to  identify  the  problems  and 
make  the  necessary  corrections,” 
Don  Cannon,  Register  color  lab 
superintendent,  said. 

“We  had  excessive  dot  gain, 
between  40%  and  50%.  The  tests 
showed  part  of  the  problem  was 
caused  by  dot  slur.  We  reset  the  roll¬ 
ers  on  the  presses  and  brought  the  dot 
gain  back  to  an  acceptable  30% 
level,”  Cannon  said. 

The  analysis  also  revealed  an  ink 
and  water  imbalance,  caused  by 
changes  in  ink  formulations.  Cannon 
said.  Once  the  problems  were  identi¬ 
fied,  adjustments  were  made. 

“Customized  Color  helped  a  great 
deal  in  pointing  out  problems  we  were 
having  in  our  color  separation  tech¬ 
niques.  We  saw  a  definite  improve¬ 
ment,”  Cannon  said. 

The  Register  ran  two  sets  of  tests, 
the  first  Nov.  12  and  another  Nov.  20, 
after  initial  changes  were  made. 

“The  first  test  was  a  way  to  at  least 
get  a  starting  point  to  see  where  we 
were  at,”  Dillon  said.  “We  wanted  to 
determine  if,  after  fixing  some  of  the 
problems,  we  could  print  better.  We, 
in  fact,  did  print  better.” 


•  Optical  Punch-Bender  is  the  most  accurate  and  reliable 
bender  available  to  guarantee  precise  bends  and  superior 
on-press  registration. 

•  In-Line  System  incorporates  directional  section,  conveyor, 
punch-bender  and  stacker  to  turn  out  180  finished  plates  per 
hour. 

•  Optical  Register  Punch  uses  three  registration  marks  to 
position  plate  for  precise  punching. 

•  Optical  Verifier  verifies  registration  and  pinpoints  trouble 
spots  at  a  glance. 

For  more  information,  call  or  write: 


12633  Industrial  Drive*Granger,  Indiana  46530  Telephone:  (219)  272-9950 •  TELEX  233157 
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Were  we  five  years 
(diead  of  our  time, 


or  just  five  years  smarter? 

Today,  some  manufacturers  have  started  to  discover  what  we  discovered  five  years  ago  — 
digital  color  scanning  and  all  its  tremendbus  benefits.  And  while  they  were  busy 
discovering,  we  perfected  our  modular  digital  scanners,  systems,  and  peripherals 
and  built  the  most  comprehensive  line  of  image  processing  equipment  available  today. 
Now  that  we've  made  digital  color  scanning  an  industry  standard,  we  continue 
introducing  new  equipment  in  add-on  modules^Thqt  fit  and  complement  what 
thousands  of  Crosfield  scanner  customers  already  hdve,^  We  keep  on  developing 
more  and  more  sophisticated  software  that  incorporates  a  bigh  degree  of  real 
intelligence  and  robotics  routines  that  make  the  operation  of  Crosfield 
equipment  fast  and  easy  —  and  make  high  production  a  cinch. 


% 


/ 


One  of  our  demonstration 
centers  is  near  you.  May  we  show 
how  you  can  be  five  years  ahead  of  your 
tune  in  image  processing?  Crosfield  Electronics  Inc., 
65^Harristown  Road,  Glen  Rock,  NJ  07452.  (201)  447-5800. 


Crosfield 

Communicating  Color 


Be  sure  to  visit  us  at  Graph  Expo  East  Booth  #4161. 


Videotex  coordinates  color  at  Baltimore  Sun 


By  James  P.  McCrystal 

Two  years  ago,  we  decided  to  put 
videotex  to  work  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Since  then,  we  have  developed  our 
first  videotex  application,  which  we 
call  “The  Color  Connection.”  It  links 
the  advertising,  production  and  edito¬ 
rial  departments  to  help  solve  the 
problem  of  coordinating  color  press 
runs. 

The  Color  Connection  differs  from 
other  newspaper  videotex  projects  in 
two  significant  ways. 

First,  it  is  an  internal  application 
helping  the  Sun  run  its  business  more 
effectively.  Previous  projects  have 
been  external,  seeking  to  market  vid¬ 
eotex  directly  to  consumers,  offering 
electronic  banking,  shopping,  stock 
market  information  and  news. 

Second,  the  Sun’s  videotex  sys¬ 
tem,  developed  with  IBM  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  is  a  dynamic,  interac¬ 
tive  videotex  application.  In  previous 
projects,  subscribers  made  simple 
menu  choices;  the  data  they  entered 
took  them  along  pathways  to  specific 
information. 

We  set  up  a  system  using  IBM 
PC-XTs  (a  total  of  three,  one  each  in 
advertising,  editorial  and  production) 
as  individual  units  and  an  IBM 
Series/I  computer  as  a  host  or  main¬ 
frame.  Through  the  PCs  each  depart¬ 
ment  has  access  to  the  host.  They  can 
put  information  into  it  and  get  infor¬ 
mation  out  of  it.  The  important  thing 
is  that  whatever  information  is  put  in 
by  one  department  is  available  to  the 
other  two. 

We  call  the  editorial,  advertising 
and  production  departments  the 
information  providers.  In  addition, 
the  system  has  a  number  of  “sub¬ 
scribers”  who  can  look  at  the  vid¬ 
eotex  frames,  but  who  do  not  change 
the  information  in  them. 

In  the  past,  we  had  problems  coor¬ 
dinating  the  exchange  of  information 
among  departments  —  and  I’m  sure 
it  wasn’t  a  problem  exclusive  to  us. 
There  were  always  missed  phone 
calls,  misunderstandings  and  the 
usual  foul-ups  that  frequently  seemed 
to  prevent  someone  somewhere  from 
getting  the  right  direction.  We  hope 
those  miscommunications  will  now 
become  things  of  the  past.  When  the 
information  gets  into  the  host,  it  is 
accessible  by  all. 

For  example,  let’s  say  advertising 

(McCrystal  is  director  of  computer  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  Baltimore  Sun.) 


sells  a  color  page  for  July  12.  They 
enter  that  information  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  where  it  is  available  on  demand 
to  editorial  and  production,  which  can 
then  make  their  own  decisions  based 
on  the  advertising  department’s 
entry. 

It  works  the  other  way,  too,  of 
course.  If  editorial  has  a  color  run 
scheduled  for  a  particular  day,  it 
enters  the  information  into  the  system 
so  production  can  begin  planning  the 
press  run  and  advertising  can  sell 
against  the  schedule. 

In  addition,  we  set  up  the  system  to 
display  or  update  in  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  frames,  up  to  three  months  in 
advance.  This  facilitates  more  accu¬ 
rate  advance  planning.  By  pushing  a 
couple  of  keys,  one  of  our  managing 
editors  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  color  is 
going  to  be  available  on  Page  One  of 
Section  B  tomorrow,  a  week  from 
tomorrow  or  45  days  from  Friday,  and 
if  so,  what  color  and  which  positions. 

In  setting  up  the  Color 
Connection,  all  we  did, 
essentially,  was  expand 
the  basic  videotex 
system. 


What  makes  the  system  a  little 
more  sophisticated  is  that  we  have 
created,  also  with  IBM’s  help,  an 
electronic  schematic  of  our  presses 
that  shows  which  units  will  be  set  up 
for  which  color.  That  way  someone  in 
editorial,  advertising  or  upper  man¬ 
agement  can  tell  with  a  quick  look 
that,  on  a  specific  date.  Unit  4  will  be 
set  up  for  yellow  or  Unit  2  will  have 
red. 

The  key  to  this  system  is  its  interac¬ 
tive  capability.  Information  entered 
in  the  unprotected  fields  of  all  the 
frames  is  stored  in  those  fields  for 
future  update  or  display.  To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  this  concept  has 
not  been  attempted  before  in  a  vid¬ 
eotex  application. 

In  setting  up  the  Color  Connection, 
all  we  did,  essentially,  was  expand  the 
basic  videotex  system.  For  hardware, 
we  used  PCs  and  the  IBM  Series/1, 
which  isn’t  used  as  a  host  often,  but  in 
this  case  it  fit  our  needs  perfectly.  We 
chose  this  equipment  because  it  could 
be  absorbed  easily  and  quickly  into 
the  Sun’s  network  if  we  decided,  for 
some  reason,  to  abandon  the  project. 
That,  it  turns  out,  appears  to  have 


been  an  unwarranted  fear. 

For  software,  we  are  using  two 
standard  videotex  programs  — 
Series  1/Videotex  systems  (SVS)  at 
the  host  level  and  PC/Videotex  for  the 
individual  terminals.  Our  programs 
were  written  in  BASIC  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  Local  Application  Interface 
subroutines  that  are  supplied  with 
PC/Videotex. 

In  addition,  SVS  has  a  messaging 
capability  that  we  have  used  quite 
extensively  to  inform  each  other  of 
conflicts  as  they  appear. 

We  are  using  the  North  American 
Presentation  Level  Protocol  Syntax 
(NAPLPS)  because  we  like  the 
graphics,  although  the  system  also 
will  support  PRESTEL,  a  British  ver¬ 
sion. 

From  the  beginning,  we  felt  a  large 
capital  expenditure  was  unnecessary. 
Our  initial  investment  was  only 
$500,000,  an  amount  our  board  of 
directors  agreed  was  very  reasonable. 
That  carried  us  through  the  first  year 
while  we  set  up  the  prototype  and 
began  familiarizing  the  users  with  the 
system. 

At  the  end  of  that  year,  we  went 
back  to  the  board  and  asked  for 
another  $500,000  to  fully  implement 
the  system.  That  will  be  taking  place 
this  year.  We  have  editorial  and 
advertising  hooked  into  the  network 
and  production  probably  will  be 
on-line  by  the  time  this  is  published. 
We  already  have  begun  work  on  our 
next  videotex  project,  which  is  a 
magazine  composition  application  for 
Mid-Atlantic  Country,  one  of  the 
magazines  we  publish  monthly. 

What  we  feel  we  have  proved  is  that 
videotex  is,  most  definitely,  a  viable, 
efficient  system,  one  that  can  be  used 
for  something  other  than  a  consumer 
billboard  or  a  display  in  a  kiosk  in  a 
shopping  mall  or  hotel. 

The  Color  Connection  fulfills  a  real 
production  requirement,  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  color.  It  enhances  the  com¬ 
munication  process  critical  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  newspaper. 

We’ve  shown  that  videotex  can  be 
used  for  the  exchange  of  information 
and  that  a  user  can  get  much  more  out 
of  it  than  nice  graphics  and  easy-to- 
read  text. 

We  think  videotex  will  have  some 
type  of  consumer  application  eventu¬ 
ally,  but  that  day  is  still  in  the  future. 
First,  there  will  have  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  “videotex”  comput¬ 
ers  used  professionally  by  members 
of  the  business  community.  From 
there,  it  should  spread  to  the  home. 
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Organization  is 
important  to  the 
success  of 
scanner  use 

By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Before  purchasing  a  color  photo 
scanner,  newspapers  would  be  well 
advised  to  draw  up  management  flow 
charts  as  well  as  technical  specifica¬ 
tions,  a  panel  of  production  execu¬ 
tives  says. 

Communications,  these  managers 
say,  is  just  as  important  in  bringing  a 
color  scanner  online  as  any  technical 
details. 

Speaking  at  the  recent  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Operations  Management  Conference, 
the  panelists  said  newspapers  won’t 
benefit  fully  from  scanner  technology 
unless  they  take  care  to  involve  all 
departments. 

The  purchase  of  a  scanner,  for 
example,  should  not  be  left  only  to  the 
production  department,  warned  Wil¬ 
liam  DeMarco,  manager/pre-press 
business  development  for  Rochester- 
based  Case-Hoyt  Corp. 

“It  is  essential  that  high  manage¬ 
ment  is  involved  in  the  decision  so 
that  special  interests  do  not 
intervene,”  De  Marco  said. 

One  reason:  “The  needs  of  edito¬ 
rial  will  be  quite  different  from  that  of 
production.” 

On  a  broader  level,  the  “us”  versus 
“them”  syndrome  must  be  broken 
down,  said  Marvin  Sussman,  News- 
day’s  quality  assurance  manager. 

“During  most  of  my  31  years  in  the 
editorial  department,”  Sussman  said, 
“my  perception  of  production  — 
based  on  overheard  slanderous 
remarks  —  was  that  ‘they’  were  the 
ones  always  referred  to  as  ‘they.’ 

“  ‘They’  exercised  their  preroga¬ 
tive  of  screwing  up  ‘our’  artwork  by 
not  printing  it  to  look  exactly  like  the 
original.” 

When  Sussman  began  working  on 
the  production  side,  he  says,  he 
worked  fiercely  to  break  down  those 
prejudices. 

“Perceptions  may  be  imagined, 
but  they  need  to  be  viewed  as  real.  An 
ignored  negative  perception  seems 
to  grow  and  become  a  monument, 
difficult  to  do  away  with  and  per¬ 
ceived  by  others  as  a  fixture  cast  in 
cement,”  Sussman  said. 

When  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
was  instituting  its  program  to  boost 
color  quality,  it  realized  that  this  per- 
(Continued  on  page  1 9c) 
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Color  press 

(Continued  from  page  5c) 

soned  that  the  future  would  require 
more  and  better  color  in  newspapers. 
As  the  use  of  color  grew  and  advertis¬ 
ers  emphasized  print  quality,  Goss 
determined  its  task:  Develop  a  press 
that  can  print  large  amounts  of  com¬ 
mercial-quality  color,  easily  and  flex¬ 
ibly,  under  the  productivity  and  cost 
constraints  of  a  newspaper  environ¬ 
ment. 

To  achieve  that,  characteristics 
limiting  the  quality  of  output  from 
current  press  designs  had  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  They  included  limited-color 
capacity,  double  form  rollers,  ink- 
train  dampening  and  common  impres¬ 
sion  cylinders. 

Some  of  the  major  features  and 
advantages  of  Colorliner,  according 
to  Goss  executives  and  Bella  of  Times 
Journal  are: 

•  The  straight  web  lead  eliminates 
common  impression  cylinders  most 
often  used  for  newspaper  color.  Com¬ 
mon  impression  cylinders  require 
complicated  web  leads  and  degrade 
reproduction  by  stretching  the 
printed  sheet.  They  also  eliminate 


reversible  gears,  which  increase  capi¬ 
tal  costs  and  makeready.  Fewer  bars 
and  rollers  mean  less  chance  of 
breaking  webs  and  smudging  ink. 

•  The  modular  design,  using  just 
two  basic  unit  designs,  means  it  can 
be  expanded  to  include  color  on  every 
page  without  expanding  floor  space. 
Stacking  of  units  from  one  to  four 
high,  about  20  feet. 

•  A  new  dampener  described  as  a 
direct-to-plate,  water-down-first, 
spray-bar  dampener.  Goss  executives 
said  a  patent  had  been  applied  for. 

•  It  will  offer  optional  features  for 
quality  such  as:  a  third-form  roller, 
standard  on  commercial  presses; 
water-cooled  drums;  rooms  for 
checking  register  and  color  and 
choice  of  open  fountain  or  ink  injec¬ 
tors.  The  idea  is  to  allow  customers  to 
choose  a  higher  level  of  features,  if 
they  desire.  (Bella  planned  to  test  a 
third  form  roller  on  one  unit.) 

•  More  sophisticated  computer 
controls,  linked  together  on  local  area 
networks.  They  include  touch-screen 
control,  ink-and-water  curves  for 
each  couple,  register-  and  tension- 
feedback  and  thorough  management 
information  systems. 

•  CT-50  running-belt-tension  reel,  a 
commercial-style  reel  system  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  ANPA  show  in  Atlanta, 
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CIRCLEVILLE 

Herald-e . 6 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer-mS . 6 

ELYRIA 

Chronicle-Telegram-e . 6 

Chronicle-Telegfam-S . 6 

Total . 

FREMONT 

N«ws-M«ssenger-niS . 6 

MARIETTA 

Times-* . 6 

MARTINS  FERRY 

Times  Leader-eS . 6 

PORT  CLINTON 

News-Herald-e . 6 

TOLEDO 

Blade-e . 6 

Blade-S . 6 

Total . 


EL  RENO 

Tribune-eS . 6 

ENID 

Morning  New$-m . 6 

Daily  Eagle- e  6 

Morning  News  S  6 

Total . 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Daily  OMahoman-m . 9 

Oklahoman-S . 9 

Total . 

OKMULGEE 

Daily  Times-mS . 6 

PONCA  CITY 

News-e/S . 6 


Retail 

General 

Total 

%  of  color 

(inches) 

(inches) 

(inches) 

to  total  adv 

12,372 

550 

12,872 

4.0% 

112,934 

17,860 

130,794 

8.7% 

83,361 

4,083 

87,445 

27,816 

27,816 

111,177 

4,083 

115,261 

11.8% 

55,645 

4,162 

59,807 

8.7% 

28,144 

4,592 

32,736 

8.1% 

38,281 

3,287 

41,568 

35.8% 

6,592 

3,562 

10,154 

5.9% 

33,565 

5,820 

39,385 

5.8% 

31,530 

150 

31,680 

9.7% 

65,095 

5,970 

71,065 

7.1% 

OKLAHOMA 

37,418 

252 

37,670 

16% 

32,743 

3,025 

35,768 

.04% 

20,115 

3,025 

23,140 

.03% 

9,609 

9,609 

.02% 

62,467 

6,050 

68,517 

.03% 

137,845 

7,038 

144,883 

7.6% 

68,180 

5,373 

73,553 

17.7% 

206,025 

12,411 

218,436 

9.5% 

1,548 

1,460 

3,008 

10% 

47,977 

2,908 

50,885 

9.9% 

automatically  controls  web  tension, 
shuts  down  press  after  web  breaks 
and  does  not  scuff  newsprint. 

•  Speed:  80,000  papers  per  hour 
mechanical  speed,  75,000  per  hour 
printing  speed. 

•  Four  cutoff  sizes. 

•  Maintenance  features  include 
electronic  monitors,  hoist  and  dolly 
for  roller  removal,  easy  accessibility 
to  arch,  electronic  zero  setting  for 
each  ink  column. 

An  “extremely  high”  cost-benefit 
ratio  is  expected  to  result  from  the 
combination  of  features,  Kraft  said. 
For  example,  computerized  preset¬ 
ting  and  simpler  web  leads  will  mean 
easier  webbing,  less  web  breaks,  less 
makeready,  less  waste  and  “more 
print  per  couple  at  a  lower  cost  per 
page,”  Kraft  said. 

Colorliner  is  “the  purest  approach 
to  offset  printing,”  according  to 
Kraft,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Goss,  a  division  of  Rock¬ 
well  International  Corp.  “It  opti¬ 
mizes  the  offset  process  for  quality 
color  printing.” 

“We  are  anxious  to  get  it,”  said 
Bella  of  Times  Journal.  “We  wish  we 
could  get  it  in  1987.” 
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SALEM 
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Record-e . 6 
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MILTON 
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News-e . 6 
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Valley  News  Oispatch-e . 6 
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Retail 
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Total 

%  of  color 

(inches) 

(inches) 

(inches) 

to  total  adv 

101,886 

1,548 

103,434 

15% 

83,354 
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100,653 

4.3% 

15,860 
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16,510 

6.3% 
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6,104 
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12.5% 
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3,558 
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16,348 
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5.0% 
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6% 
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10.4% 

20,849 

2,629 

23,478 
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2,250 
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19.8% 
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6,598 
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3.2% 

4,000 

4,000 

1% 
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407 
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3.5% 
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Scanner  use 
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ceived  dichotomy  between  editorial 
and  production  would  be  a  major 
hurdle,  said  Robert  C.  Holt  III,  the 
newspaper’s  director  of  photographic 
technology. 

“There  is  a  real  schism  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,”  Holt  said. 

At  the  Post-Dispatch,  photogra¬ 
phers  are  now  trained  in  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  capabilities  of  scanners. 
Holt  said,  and  learn  specifics  about 
such  factors  as  dot  gain,  registration 
and  newsprint  quality. 

Much  the  same  approach  is  taken  at 
the  Gazette  and  Daily  Mail  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Charleston,  W.Va.,  said  pro¬ 
duction  director  Kenneth  K.  Knice- 
ley. 

Those  papers  began  looking  at 
scanners  in  1982,  finally  settling  on 
the  4050  Linoscan  from  what  is  now 
Royal  Zenith. 

To  smooth  the  introduction  of  the 
technology,  Kniceley  said,  the  paper 
instituted  week-long  orientation  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  personnel  become  familiar  with 
the  production  department’s  capabili¬ 
ties  and  limitations. 

“We  have  had  excellent  coopera¬ 
tion  all  through  the  plant,”  he  said. 
“We  don’t  have  an  adversary  rela¬ 
tionship  with  our  editorial  people  at 
all.” 

Partly  as  a  result,  the  scanner, 
which  cost  the  papers  a  little  less  than 
$100,000,  has  been  a  consistent 
money-maker. 

Color  advertising  income  has 
grown  from  $281,986  in  1980  to 
$649,482  last  year,  Kniceley  said. 

“I’m  not  going  to  stand  here  and 
tell  you  that  because  we  purchased  a 
scanner,  all  of  this  income  came  our 
way,”  Kniceley  said.  “What  I  am 
going  to  say  is  that  the  scanner 
allowed  us  to  consistently  produce 
good  color,  and  in  turn  our  advertis¬ 
ers  liked  what  they  saw  and  were  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  good  money  for  it.” 


Third  World 

(Continued  from  page  24c) 


tions  every  day.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
largest  broadsheet  paper  in  Mexico 
and  is  pressing  the  tabloid  La  Prensa 
(also  four-color  throughout)  for  the 
circulation  leadership. 

Other  major  newspapers  in  Mexico 
City  such  as  Novedades,  El  Heraldo, 
and  El  Sol  use  color  heavily.  In  Mexi¬ 
co’s  second  city,  Gaudalajara,  Ocho 
Columnas  is  a  leading  user  of  color. 
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July  14,  1986 


Mr.  Arthur  Kamlnshine,  President 
ESECO  Speedmaster 
Cushing,  Oklahoma 


Dear  Mr.  Kamlnshine: 

I'm  writing  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
way  you  operate  your  company.  The  tra Inning  and  ser¬ 
vice  you  provide  Indicate  your  concern  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

When  we  decided  to  expand  our  color  printing 
operation  to  service  our  two  newspapers,  we  needed 
a  negative  color  analyzer  that  could  be  operated  by 
any  one  of  our  35  photographers,  not  just  by  our 
technicians.  Your  computerized  Scanalyzer  and  the 
compatible  computer  dichrolc  lamphouse  have  fit  the 
bill  nicely  for  us. 

We  operate  under  tight  deadlines  at  all  times 
of  the  day  and  night,  seven  days  a  week.  With  a 
lot  of  credit  to  our  Speedmaster  system,  we've  never 
missed  an  edition,  even  with  spot  news  color. 


Very  truly  yours. 


PHIL  MC  MAHAN,  Supervisor 

Photography  Department 
Union  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 


Color  increases  ad  revenue 

The  ESECO-Scanalyzer  system  Using  color  prints  is  more  flexible 
makes  color  prints  to  size  in  minutes,  than  transparancies.  ESECO  provides 
Use  color  prints  instead  of  halftones  by  full  on  the  job  training  as  well  as  ser- 
making  full  pages  seperations  on  a  vice  after  the  sale.  It  won’t  cost 


laser  scanner. 


anything  to  call  and  find  out. 


For  fast  sales  &  technical  information 
call  toll  free  800-331-5904 
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South  African  daily  wins  Kodak  color  contest 


The  Durban,  South  Africa  daily 
newspaper  Natal  Mercury  has  taken 
top  prize  in  Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s 
ninth  annual  “Run  for  the  Money’’ 
newspaper  color  reproduction  con¬ 
test. 

The  Mercury,  which  also  was 
picked  winner  from  among  medium¬ 
sized  offset  newspapers  from  Africa, 
Asia  and  Australasia,  was  selected  by 
an  independent  three-judge  panel 
from  nearly  500  entries. 

The  1986  contest  was  judged  and 
prizes  awarded  during  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
operations  management  conference 
and  exposition  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in 
June.  Accepting  the  award,  a  Mer¬ 
cury  executive,  joking  about  the 
growing  world  pressure  for  South 
Africa  to  end  its  policy  of  racial  segre¬ 
gation,  quipped  that  the  award  shows, 
“At  least  we  can  do  something  right.’’ 

The  Mercury,  as  top-prize  winner, 
won  a  $3,000  cash  prize.  Sixteen  win¬ 
ners  in  other  categories  were  to 
receive  $1,000  each.  They  could  have 
taken  the  prizes  or  requested  that 


grants  in  their  names  be  given  to 
charities  or  schools. 

The  object  of  the  contest  was  to 
reproduce  as  accurately  as  possible  in 
a  newspaper  the  color  photograph 
provided  by  Kodak  of  three  soccer 
players  wearing  colorful  outfits  in  an 
action  scene.  Entrants  could  work 
from  either  a  35-millimeter  color 
transparency,  35mm  color  negative  or 
8"  X  10"  print.  The  contest  was  open  to 
all  regularly  published  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  world. 

Criteria  for  judging  included 
registration,  color  saturation,  color 
match,  highlight  and  shadow  detail, 
cleanliness  of  print  and  general 
appearance. 

Entries  were  divided  into  four  geo¬ 
graphic  divisions  (U.S. /Canada, 
Europe,  Latin  America  and  Africa/ 
Asia/ Australasia)  and  five  other  cate¬ 
gories:  small  offset-printed  papers 
with  circulation  up  to  24,999,  medium 
offset  papers  from  25,000  to  75,000 
circulation,  large  offset  direct  letter- 
press  and  DiLitho. 

The  winners  were: 


U.S. /Canada:  small  offset,  the 
South  End  in  Detroit,  Mich.;  medium 
offset,  Detroit  Monitor  in  Fraser, 
Mich.,  (both  produced  by  Grand 
River  Printing  of  Southfield);  large 
offset,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel',  direct 
letterpress,  Post-Standard  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.  and  DiLitho,  Florida 
Times-Union  and  Journal  in  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

Latin  America:  small  offset,  El  Sur 
of  Chile;  medium  offset,  Diario  De 
Caracas,  Venezuela;  large  offset, 
Diario  La  TerceralA  De  La  Hora  of 
Chile. 

Asia/ Africa/Australasia:  small 
offset.  Business  Times  of  Singapore; 
medium  offset.  Natal  Mercury  of 
Durban,  South  Africa;  large  offset. 
Straits  Times  of  Singapore. 

Europe:  small  offset,  Logstor  Avis 
of  Logstor,  Denmark;  medium  offset, 
Nordbayerischer  Kurier  in  West  Ger¬ 
many;  large  offset,  Shropshire  Star 
Limited  in  Telford,  England;  direct 
letterpress,  Wilhelmshavener  Zei- 
tung  in  West  Germany  and  DiLitho, 
Expressn  of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

(Continued  on  page  24c) 
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No  of 

Retail 

General 

Total 

%  of  color 

cols 

(inches) 

(inches) 

(inches) 

to  total  adv 

PITTSBURGH 

Post-Gazette-m . 

. 6 

15,410 

6,451 

21,861 

6.2% 

Press-e 

6 

24,462 

6,823 

33,285 

6.8% 

Press-S 

6 

44,018 

1,282 

45,300 

14.2% 

Total 

83,889 

14,556 

100,446 

8.7% 

READING 

Eagle  Times-e . 

. 6 

15,499 

4,800 

20,299 

3.5% 

Eagle-S . 

. 6 

11,910 

320 

12,230 

2.5% 

Total . 

27,409 

5,120 

32,529 

3.0% 

SOMERSET 

Daily  American-m . 

. 6 

13,932 

176 

14,108 

5% 

SUNBURY 

Daily  Item-e . 

. 6 

23,674 

2,574 

26,248 

4.7% 

TITUSVILLE 

Herald-m . 

. 6 

1,336 

1,336 

.01% 

WASHINGTON 

Observer-Reporter-m . 

. 6 

51,959 

2,523 

54,482 

13% 

WILKES-BARRE 

Times-Leader-m . 

. 6 

50,389  2.682 

RHODE  ISLAND 

53,071 

8.4% 

PROVIDENCE 

Journal-m . 

. 6 

13,110 

4,338 

17,448 

3.6% 

Bulletin-e . 

. 6 

12,523 

4,338 

16,861 

3.5% 

Joumal-S . 

. 6 

2,983 

231 

3,214 

0.7% 

Total . 

28,616 

8,907 

37,523 

2.7% 

WOONSOCKET 

Call-eS . 6 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


BROOKINGS 

Register-e . 6 

WATERTOWN 

Public  Opinion-e . 6 


COLUMBIA 

State-m . 

. 6 

38,380 

5.%5 

44,345 

23.6% 

Record-e  . 

. 6 

42,028 

5,942 

47,970 

21.4% 

State-S  . 

. 6 

19,964 

1,259 

21,223 

40.6% 

Total . 

100,372 

13,166 

113,538 

26.6% 

SOUTH  OAKOTA 


Press-m . 

...6 

49,887 

6,745 

56,632 

11.0% 

KNOXVILLE 

loumal-m .. 

6 

59,780 

4,303 

64,083 

4.1% 

News-Sentinel-e . 

6 

74,944 

4,303 

79,247 

4.8% 

News-Sentinel-S . 

6 

35,710 

314 

36,024 

3.6% 

Total . 

170,434 

8,920 

179,354 

4.2% 

MORRISTOWN 

Citizen-Tribune-eS . 

. 6 

42,590 

3,545 

46,135 

7.0% 

NASHVILLE 

Tennessean-m . 

. 6 

147,042 

7,390 

154,432 

13.3% 

Banner-e . 

. 6 

147,166 

7,404 

154,570 

13.4% 

Tennessean-S . 

. 6 

55,228 

214 

55,442 

7.7% 

Total . 

349,436 

15,008 

364,444 

12.0% 

PARIS 

Post-lntelligencer-e . 

. 6 

17,900 

1,110 

19,010 

6.0% 

SHELBYVILLE 

Times-Gazette-e . 

. 6 

22,502 

TEXAS 

724 

23,226 

4.8% 

BRYAN-COLLEGE  STATION 

Eagle-mS . 

. 6 

17,074 

399 

17,473 

1.7% 

DALLAS 

Morning  News-mS . 

. 6 

169,214 

11,813 

181,027 

3.2% 

Times-Herald-a/d . 

. 6 

170,129 

7,816 

216,495 

4.7% 

EL  PASO 

Times-m . 

. 6 

51,334 

3,504 

54,838 

10.1% 

Herald-Post-e/m-sat . 

. 6 

55,216 

3,391 

58,607 

10.4% 

Times-S . 

. 6 

22,845 

438 

23,283 

7.9% 

Total . 

129,395 

7,333 

136,728 

10.3% 

(Continued  on  page  22c) 
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(in  the  New  York  market),”  said 
Shannon,  adding  that  with  Gannett’s 
USA  Today,  an  advertiser  is  afforded 
both  a  national  and  a  local  buy  in 
markets  where  that  advertiser  may  be 
concentrating  promotion. 

“We  knew  that  we  had  newspapers 
in  this  country  that  could  print  good 
color,”  Shannon  said.  “So  we  estab¬ 
lished  the  quality  and  promoted  it  to 
advertisers. 

“It’s  early  to  say,  ‘We’ve  got  a 
winner.’  I  hope  more  advertisers  will 
take  advantage  of  it,”  he  continued. 
“If  there’s  a  publisher  who  thinks  his 
color  is  top  quality,  he  should  defi¬ 
nitely  be  part  of  the  group.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  drop  me  a  note  and  I’ll 
send  a  test.” 

Members  of  the  Four-Color  News¬ 
paper  Network  range  from  papers 
with  large  circulations  —  such  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  Detroit 
News,  to  smaller  papers  like  the 
Edwardsville  Intelligencer,  a  6,988- 
circulation  paper,  and  the  Coffeyville 
Journal,  with  a  7,348  circulation. 


According  to  Shannon,  the 
Edwardsville  paper  ran  a  page  from 
the  network  last  year,  and  Gannett’s 
Coffeyville  paper  has  carried  two 
pages. 

One  million  is  the  minimum  com¬ 
bined  circulation  buy  to  qualify  for 
the  network  rates,  which  are  based  on 
the  newspaper’s  circulation.  The  cost 
for  newspapers  over  250,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation  is  $33  per  thousand;  $38  CPM 
for  papers  with  daily  circulation 
between  100,000  and  250,000;  $51 
CPM  for  daily  circulation  papers 
25,000  to  100,000;  $75  CPM  to  buy 
newspapers  under  25,000  daily;  and 
$20  CPM  for  the  network’s  only 
tabloid  to  date,  Newsday  (Long  Is¬ 
land  and  New  York  editions.) 

Some  of  the  more  recent  additions 
to  the  network  include  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  the  Holland  (Mich.) 
Sentinel,  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun, 
the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and 
Advance,  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel,  the  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta  and  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News,  said  Shannon. 

“The  quality  control  is  the  con¬ 
vincing  thing  for  advertisers,  and  we 
had  a  tough  time  overcoming  that,” 
Shannon  said,  adding  that  a  videotape 
and  a  slide  presentation  have  since 


been  developed  to  augment  sales 
calls. 

“As  a  result  of  exposure  to  USA 
Today,  more  color  ads  are  being 
created,”  Shannon  said.  “Now  the 
ROP  in  newspapers  is  quality.” 

Anitec  sales, 
earnings  up 

Anitec  Image  Technology  Corp. 
has  reported  record  sales,  net  income 
and  earnings  per  share  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  July  31. 

The  manufacturer  of  photographic 
film  and  paper  for  the  graphic  arts 
industry  reported  sales  for  the  year 
were  $125.3  million,  16.7%  over  the 
previous  year.  Net  income  rose 
54.4%  to  $13.5  million,  before  non¬ 
recurring  $656,000  income  in  fiscal 
1985  from  a  tax  settlement  with  the 
city  of  Binghamton,  N.Y.  Earnings 
per  share  increased  30.7%  to  $1.83, 
before  the  tax  settlement,  which 
added  110  a  share. 

Sales  and  net  income  for  the  fourth 
quarter  were  records,  Anitec  said. 
Sales,  lead  by  a  46.3%  increase  inter¬ 
nationally,  were  reported  at  $32.5 
million.  Net  income  increased  to  $3.5 
million,  or  460  a  share . 


QLmiTY  COUNTS  EVERY  STE^ 

Inspiration,  Copy, 

Art,  Separations, 

Stripping, 

Printing. 

■Newspapers  offer  an 
abundance  of  opportuniles 
for  creative  communication. 

However,  inspired  thinking, 
compelling  copv  and  dynamic 
grapliics  are  only  the  starting  points. 

Prorliiction  is  also  critical.  The  nxactii 
skill  of  the  scanner  operator,  the  steady 
hand  and  sharp  knife  of  the  stripper 
and  a  printer's  watchful  eyes  ensure 
the  brillance  of  creative  thought  is 
delivered  intact. 

The  best  of  creative  newspaper 
advertising  debuts  November  20  in 
Creative  Newspaper  11.  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  the  Evening  Independent  are  proud  to  have 
been  selected  for  the  second  consectutive  year  to  produce 

this  .ATHENA  .Award-w  inning  coile«?tion.  Because  (pialitv  <2..  -w  .  <  rr- 

counts  every  step  of  the  way.  ^t.  pptPrsbUfg  aitnPS 

,  '  ,  .evening 

Independent 
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No  of  Retail  General 

Total 

%  of  color 

cols  (inches)  (inches)  (inches) 

to  total  adv 

HEREFORD 

Brand-e . 6 

12,096 

6,000 

18,096 

.04% 

HOUSTON 

Chronicle-a/dS . 6 

173,202 

9,715 

182,917 

8.6% 

PtAINVIEW 

Daily  Herald-eS . 6 

22,723 

534 

22,257 

15.0% 

PORT  LAVACA 

Wave-e . . 6 

1,814 

1,814 

1.0% 

OGDEN 

Standard  Examiner-eS . 6 

UTAH 

123,407 

9,451 

149,612* 

11.2% 

’Note:  Figure  includes  16,754 
classified  inches. 

Classified  adv.  9  cols,  per  page. 

BURLINGTON 

Free  Press-m . 6 

VERMONT 

42,145 

4,928 

47,073 

5.9% 

Free  Press-S . 6 

8,297 

217 

8,514 

3.9% 

Total . 

50,442 

5,145 

55,587 

5.5% 

FREDERICKSBURG 

Free  Lance-Star-e . 6 

VIRGINIA 

116,991 

3,400 

120,391 

13.7% 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Daily  Press-m . 6 

97,272 

4,552 

127,489 

8.4% 

Times  Herald-e . 6 

80,298 

4,437 

103,728 

8.1% 

Daily  Press-S  6 

58,881 

414 

68,605 

6.3% 

Total . 

236,452 

9,403 

299,823 

8.7% 

Note:  Total  figures  include  53.968 
classified  inches. 

RICHMOND 

Times-Dispatch-m . 6 

76,458 

6,749 

83,207 

News  Leader-e . 6 

38,377 

6,031 

44,408 

Times-Dispatch-S . 6 

Total . 

46,205 

161,040 

12,780 

46,205 

173,820 

6.9% 

SPRINGFIELD 

Journal  Newspaperst-m . 6 

88,590 

48,762 

137,352 

5.5% 

t  Note:  Figures  include  data  for  Alexandria, 

Arlington,  Fairfax,  Montgomery  (MD)  and 

Lanham  Prince  Georges  (MD)  Journals. 

WASHINGTON 

ABERDEEN 

Daily  Wor1d-e,m-sat,S . 6  71,032 

6,708 

77,740 

21.3% 

EaENSBURG 

Daily  Record-e . 6 

15,844 

659 

16,503 

10.0% 

SPOKANE 

Spokesman-Review-m . 6 

60,183 

6,758 

66,941 

10.6% 

Chronicle-e . 6 

55,889 

6,456 

62,345 

11.2% 

Spokesman-Review-S . 6 

18,935 

1,309 

20,245 

6.8% 

Total . 

135,007 

14,523 

149,530 

10.1% 

TACOMA 

News-Tribune-eS . 6 

118,767 

15,873 

134,640 

6,5% 

ANTIGO 

Daily  Journal-a/d . 6 

BARABOO 

News  Republic-m . 6 

WISCONSIN 

9,200 

1,400 

11,796 

10,600 

5.7% 

6.0% 

EAU  CLAIRE 

Leader-Telegram-e/m-sat...6 

45,365 

3,576 

48,941 

5.8% 

LA  CROSSE 

Tribune-e . 6 

76,668 

3,480 

80,148 

18.0% 

MARSHFIELD 

News-Herald-e . 6 

13,932 

2,838 

16,770 

4.0% 

MILWAUKEE 

Joumal-eS . 6 

221,534 

11,785 

233,319 

11.0% 

Sentinel-m . 6 

73,697 

10,422 

84,119 

12.0% 

Total . 

295,231 

22,027 

317,438 

11.3% 

PORTAGE 

Daily  Register-m . 6 

2,100 

536 

2,636 

2.1% 

SHEBOYGAN 

Press-e . 6 

38,391 

4,217 

42,608 

5.1% 

CASPER 

Star-Tribune-mS . 6 

WYOMING 

85,757 

2,443 

88,200 

16.0% 

No  of 

Retail 

General 

Total 

%  of  color 

cols 

(inches) 

(inches) 

(inches) 

to  total  adv 

CALGARY 

Herald-mS . 9 

Canada 

ALBERTA 

112,642  56,642 

169,284 

7.2% 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular 
agate  lines. 

EDMONTON 

Joumal-e . 6 

1,585,814 

1,163,030 

3,350,516 

11.0% 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular 
agate  lines. 

Classified  adv.  of  601,672 
included  in  total. 

MEDICINE  HAT 

News-e . 6 

1,721,878 

286,831 

2,008,709 

3.5% 

Note:  Figures  in  modular 
agate  lines. 

RED  DEER 

Advocate-e . 6 

90,442 

23,741 

114,183 

11.0% 

FORT  ST.  JOHN 

Alaska  Highway  News-e . 6 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

20,968  2,016 

22,984 

6.9% 

VANCOUVER 

Sun-e . 6 

26,089 

64,944 

91,033 

4.4% 

Province-m . 5 

26,464 

49,840 

76,304 

7.1% 

Total . 

52,553 

114,784 

167,337 

5.3% 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE 

Daily  Graphic-e . 6 

MANITOBA 

14,989  52,505 

67,494 

2.4% 

Note:  Figures  are  given  in  CNU's. 
WINNIPEG 

Sun-m . 7 

29,648 

94,796 

124,444 

27.4% 

MONCTON 

Times-Transcript-e . 6 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

1,021,780  328,299 

1,350,079 

11.9% 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular 
agate  lines. 

BROCKVILLE 

Recorder  &  Times-e . 9 

ONTARIO 

1,092,864  100,414 

1,193,278 

11.9% 

Note:  Figures  given  in  agate  lines. 
KITCHENER 

Record-e . 6 

152,423 

38,499 

190,922 

12.8% 

NORTH  BAY 

Nugget-m . 6 

65,039 

11,063 

76,102 

15.0% 

OTTAWA 

Citizen-a/d . 6 

2,342,898 

829,349 

3,172,247 

9.1% 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular 
agate  lines. 

Le  Droit-e . 6 

2,252,120 

985,067 

3,237,187 

16.0% 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular 
agate  lines. 

OWEN  SOUND 

Sun  Times-m . 6 

50,254 

4,825 

55,079 

14.4% 

SAULTE  STE.  MARIE 

Star-m . 6 

2,139,977 

3,223,057 

2,363,034 

37.0% 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular 
agate  lines. 

WINDSOR 

Star-e . 6 

203,407 

72,290 

275,699 

22.8% 

CHICOUTIMI 

Le  Quotidien-m . 5 

QUEBEC 

509,600  352,796 

862,396 

10.7% 

Note:  Figures  given  in  agate  lines. 
SHERBROOKE 

La  Tribune-m . 6 

1,020,555 

538,784 

1,559,339 

13.6% 

Note:  Figures  given  in  agate  lines. 
TROIS  RIVIERES 

Le  Nouvelliste-m . 6 

69,729 

25,461 

95,190 

13.6% 

REGINA 

Leader-Post-e . 6 

SASKATCHEWAN 

163,996  54,549 

218,545 

24.591 

SASKATOON 

Star  Phoenix-e . 6 

1,917,776 

556,037 

2,473,813 

12.8% 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 
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announcing  a  sale.  The  retailer  would 
use  the  proofs  as  posters  around  the 
store.  The  digital  information  of  the 
ad  is  readily  available  on  file  and  the 
Iris  could  print  such  proofs  more 
cheaply  than  other  methods,  Prange 
said. 

Though  he  called  the  revenue  from 
commercial  work  “minimal,”  Prange 
said  he  hoped  it  would  pay  for  new 
additions  to  the  color  system,  such  as 
video  grabbing  equipment  that  would 
allow  video  images  to  be  captured, 
enhanced  electronically  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  way  as  convention¬ 
al  photographs. 

The  Scitex  Response  system  was 
installed  in  July  1985  in  a  specially 
built  floor,  which  “floats”  on  rubber 
pads  to  protect  the  sensitive  equip¬ 
ment  from  vibrations  in  the  Tribune’s 
Freedom  Center  production  facility. 
The  system  began  production  that 
September,  and  by  March  1986  it  was 
handling  all  the  color  work  that  went 
into  the  newspaper,  except  finished 
color-separations. 

The  Tribune  handles  about  1,500 
black-and-white  photos  and  between 
150  and  175  color  pictures  a  week, 
producing  90  to  100  editorial  and 
advertising  pages  weekly. 

The  equipment  includes,  at  the 
downtown  Tribune  Tower,  a  Hell 
color  scanner  for  scanning  color 
photos  and  ECRM  flatbed  scanners 
for  scanning  black-and-white  pic¬ 
tures.  Used  basically  for  news  pic¬ 
tures,  both  are  linked  with  computers 
at  the  Freedom  Center,  where  two  DS 


America  SG-608  color  scanners  are 
used  for  scanning  non-news  and 
advance  color  work.  On  a  Scitex  Pre- 
Sponse  color  monitor,  operators  can 
see  the  effects  of  alterations  they 
make  to  images.  A  Scitex  Raystar 
flatbed  laser  plotter  produces  most 
film  negatives,  though  a  Scitex  Eray 
plotter  is  used  for  backup  and  double 
trucks. 

For  page  composition,  the  Tribune 
uses  three  levels  of  workstations, 
which  are  scheduled  for  work  that 
maximizes  the  capability  of  each.  For 
example  the  least  expensive  terminal, 
Lynart  is  used  for  the  simplest  jobs.  It 
sets  up  boxes  and  tints  on  page  files 
and  then  passes  them  along  for  use  on 
the  more  advanced  Pixet  and  Aster 
terminals  for  placement  of  photos  and 
more  complicated  manipulation  of 
images. 

When  a  reporter  visited  the  color 
department  recently,  an  operator  on 
the  Pixet  was  adding  “fake”  color, 
three-spot  colors,  to  a  full-page  ad  for 
an  electronics  store. 

On  the  Aster,  another  operator  was 
compiling  a  cooperative  ad  for  three 
food  companies,  calling  up  the  high- 
resolution  files  for  assembly  on 
screen.  The  advanced  terminals  can 
do  almost  anything  to  a  picture. 

Operators  who  produce  ads  work 
from  paper  mechanicals  with  over¬ 
lays.  In  the  future,  Prange  speculated. 
Aster,  which  includes  Scitex’s  Vista 
terminal,  might  be  able  to  work  from 
electronic  mechanicals,  either  trans¬ 
mitted  from  a  designer’s  terminal  or 
from  a  disk  containing  the  file. 

The  color  system  also  allows  the 
Tribune  to  handle  more  graphic  ele¬ 
ments  than  it  could  before  automat¬ 
ing.  Photos  that  once  would  not  make 
it  into  print  because  they  required 


hours  of  dot  etching  to  correct  flaws 
can  now  be  done  in  minutes,  Prange 
said.  Weather  maps,  which  used  to 
take  up  to  six  hours  to  prepare  with 
color,  are  done  in  an  hour. 

The  Tribune  has  developed  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  improving  the  quality  of 
wire  photos,  but  Prange  declined  to 
elaborate. 

The  58-person  color  department 
uses  a  team  concept,  pairing  people 
with  complementary  skills,  Prange 
said.  They  work  either  12  hours  a  day, 
three  days  a  week  or  nine  hours  a  day, 
four  days  a  week. 

Prange  said  in  the  color  depart¬ 
ment,  quality  control  is  “generated 
from  within.”  He  said  scanner  opera¬ 
tors  are  themselves  responsible  for 
the  work  they  produce,  not  inspectors 
or  quality  assurance  personnel. 

The  chemicals  for  processing  the 
film  are  kept  in  a  separate  room  down¬ 
stairs  from  the  color  department  and 
pumped  through  a  specially  designed 
system  to  the  Dupont  Cronalith  pro- 


GATF  announces 
print-quality  test 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  has  developed  a  test  form 
for  evaluating  printing  conditions  and 
color  reproduction  on  newspaper 
presses. 

The  GATF  Newspaper  Test  Form 
incorporates  elements  to  test  for 
black-and-white  and  four-color  repro¬ 
duction,  print  quality,  ink  density,  dot 
gain,  gray  balance  and  ink- water  bal¬ 
ance. 

The  form  costs  $950  for  GATF 
members  and  $1,900  otherwise  from 
GATF  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


r^QAfWEir 

LJOOIOR 


Are  you  GREEN  with  envy  when  you 

compare  your  black-and-white  product  with  its 
colorful  competition? 

Do  you  feel  a  little  BLUE  when  your 

commercial  separator  demands  10  days  of  lead  time  on 
your  color  work? 

Do  you  see  RED  when  your  color  separation 
bill  arrives? 


Pardon  our  colorful  language  ...  but  we  have  some 
simple  answers  to  the  questions  above. 

Start  with  a  $73  introductory  offer.  And  two-day 
turn-around  time.  And  the  best  quality  available  on 
newspaper  color  separations. 

Start  by  phoning  317-664-6287  or  800-621-7888  for 
complete  information  and  rates. 
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NAPP  honor  goes  to  Peoria  Journal  Star 


TYit  Journal  5rar  of  Peoria,  111.,  and 
Asahi  Shimbun  of  Tokyo,  Japan, 
have  won  grand  prizes  for,  respec¬ 
tively,  process  color  and  black-and- 
white  in  NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.’s 
1986  “Best  in  the  World”  newspaper 
reproduction  contest. 

The  contest,  in  its  fifth  year, 
attracted  185  entries  and  1,000  votes 
and  was  open  to  users  of  NAPP 
photopolymer  relief  plates. 

A  three-judge  panel  selected  four 
finalists  and  attendees  at  the  ANPA 
operations  conference  in  Atlanta  who 
voted  for  the  winners.  Judges  were 
Robert  Hacker,  professor  of  newspa¬ 
per  management  at  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Ferdinand  C. 
Teubner,  publisher  of  E&P,  and 
Cathy  Coffey  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  &  Constitution. 

Entries  consisted  of  a  tearsheet  of  a 


black-and-white  or  a  process-color 
page  printed  on  a  regular  run  between 
March  1  and  April  30. 

Entrants  competed  in  four  geo¬ 
graphic  and  two-size  categories, 
under  and  over  100,000.  The  winners 
were  as  follows: 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
for  black  and  white,  in  the  small  cate¬ 
gory,  it  was  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
News,  and  in  the  large  category.  The 
Patriot  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  winner 
for  color  reproduction  was  the  Racine 
(Wise.)  Journal  Times  in  the  small 
category,  and  the  Journal  Star  of 
Peoria,  Ill.,  in  the  large  category. 

In  Europe,  winners  for  black  and 
white  were  the  Wormser  Zeitung  of 
Mainz,  West  Germany,  in  the  small 
category,  and  in  the  large  category 
The  Sun  of  London  and  Heilbronner 


Stimme  of  Heilbronn,  West  Ger¬ 
many.  For  color,  winners  were  the 
Westfalischer  Anzeiger  of  Hamm, 
West  Germany,  for  small  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Het  Lastse  Nieuws  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  Belgium,  for  large  newspapers. 

In  Asia,  winners  for  black  and 
white  were  the  Daily  Tohoku  Shim- 
bun  of  Aomori,  Japan,  for  small  news¬ 
papers  and  Shimbun  (Setagaya) 
of  Tokyo,  Japan,  for  large  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  the  color  category,  the  winner 
was  Asahi  Shimbun  (Seibu)  of  Kita- 
kyushu,  Japan. 

In  the  international  category,  the 
winners  for  black  and  white  were  the 
Evening  Post  of  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  for  small  newspapers,  and 
the  Daily  Mirror  of  Sydney,  Australia 
for  large  newspapers.  In  color  the 
winner  was  El  Universo  of  Guayaquil , 
Ecuador. 


Newspaper  color  Is  routine  In  the  Third  World 


By  H.T.  Eckhardt 

Newspapers  in  the  Third  World  are 
far  ahead  of  the  Industrialized  West  in 
the  use  of  four-color  for  both  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial. 

In  countries  as  diverse  as  Mexico, 
South  Africa,  Turkey,  and  Taiwan, 
lavish  use  of  four-color  is  a  daily  rou¬ 
tine.  Since  circulation  is  nearly  100% 
through  street  vendors.  Third  World 
papers  must  attract  attention  to  sell. 

Nearly  29  years  ago  the  two  leading 
dailies  in  Turkey  were  publishing 
simultaneously  in  Istanbul,  Izmir, 
Adana,  and  Ankara.  Both  Hurriyet 
and  Milliyet  converted  to  offset  in 
1%9,  and  immediately  started  using 
four-color  on  a  daily  basis.  Recently, 
both  started  editions  in  the  eastern 
city  of  Ezurum. 

These  newspapers  introduced  the 
concept  of  the  national  newspaper 
making  lavish  use  of  four-color  nearly 
15  years  before  USA  Today 
appeared  on  U.S.  newsstands.  When 
a  third  major  paper  was  started  two 
years  ago  by  Dine  Bilgin,  Sabah  was 
produced  with  four-color  on  every 
page. 

The  key  to  the  use  of  four-color  is 
the  offset  printing  process,  since 
color  printing  with  letterpresses  is  vir¬ 
tually  out  of  the  question  because  of 
cost. 

(Eckhardt  is  merchandising  manager 
for  the  Harris  Graphics  Corporation 
Export  Sales  Organization.) 


Third  World  newspapers  were  far 
quicker  to  adopt  the  new  process  than 
the  “sophisticated”  newspapers  in 
the  industrialized  countries. 

Listin  Diario,  an  80,000  circulation 
daily  in  Santo  Domingo,  went  offset 
in  1963,  the  first  newspaper  in  Latin 
America  to  do  so.  All  over  the  Third 
World,  the  leading  dailies  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  suit. 

The  reluctance  of  American  and 
European  newspapers  to  switch  to 
offset  cannot  be  explained  by  size. 
While  it  is  true  that  Third  World  dai¬ 
lies  tend  to  have  lower  circulations 
and  paging  than  their  Western  coun¬ 
terparts,  both  Milliyet  and  Hurriyet 
have  circulations  in  excess  of  one 
million. 


Reprinted  from  an  earlier  edition  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


In  Taipei,  United  Daily  News  and 
China  Times,  both  printed  by  offset 
for  many  years,  also  have  circulations 
of  over  a  million.  These  Taiwanese 
dailies  are  completely  four-color. 

In  Johannesburg  and  Cape  Town, 
all  of  the  major  papers  use  color  on  a 
daily  basis.  Die  Burger,  The  Star, 
Rand  Daily  Mail,  Cape  Times  and 
others  are  using  color  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  magazines  and  tv. 
They  take  35%  (according  to  Starch 
Inra  Hooper)  of  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lars,  compared  to  26%  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.S. A.  In  Turkey  the  com¬ 
parable  figure  is  45%,  and  in  Taiwan 
42%. 


Mexico  City  probably  is  the  most 
turbulent  market  for  newspapers  in 
the  world.  Currently,  a  dozen  daily 
papers  are  fighting  for  the  attention  of 
the  city’s  readers.  Nearly  all  of  them 
use  color  on  a  daily  basis  in  at  least 
one  section. 

El  Nacional  leads  in  this  regard, 
since  it  uses  four-color  in  all  five  sec- 

(Continued  on  page  19c) 

Kodak  contest 

(Continued  from  page  20c) 
- - - 

Of  this  year’s  winners,  the  Detroit 
Monitor,  Business  Times  and  Natal 
Mercury  won  honorable  mention  last 
year. 

“Tight  rein  on  process  control  from 
front  end  to  press  is  what  determined 
the  winners,”  said  John  Harrington,  a 
judge  and  photographer/color  special¬ 
ist  for  the  ANPA.  “It  was  easy  to 
make  the  initial  cut  but  very  tough  to 
decide  between  the  top  entries  in  each 
category.” 

Entries  from  Africa,  Asia  and  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  overall,  “were  closer  in  color 
reproduction  and  showed  the  most 
improvement  from  last  year,”  said 
Sven  Ahrenkilde,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  Technical  Education 
Center  of  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  a  second-year  judge  in  the 
contest. 

The  other  judge  was  Carl  D.  Miller, 
production  manager,  photographic 
division  of  the  Taylor  publishing  Co. 
in  Dallas  Texas. 
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We  Get 
AKifdc 
Out  Of 
Winninu! 


Best  newspaper  In  Florida 


When  this  colorful 
photograph  ran  in 
The  Orlando  Sentinel 
on  April  6th,  we  had  a 
feeling  it  was  a  winner. 

It  was  part  of  a  competi¬ 
tion  —  a  friendly  rivalry 
sponsored  by  Eastman 
Kodak.  Winning  meant 
publishing  the  best  color 
reproduction  of  this 
photograph. 

Among  173  entries 
from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  Sentinel 
was  chosen  as  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  highest 
quality  color.  Quite  an 
honor,  we  think.  And 
another  example  of  a 
newspaper  doing  its  best 
for  readers  and 
advertisers. 


The  Orlando  Sentinel 
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NOW,  4  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  SCANNER  UNDER  $10,000 

MAKE  IN  HOUSE  SEPARATED  NEGATIVES  IN  6  MINUTES  AT  $1.80  EACH.  READY  TO  EXPOSE 
TO  PRE-SENSITIZED  PLATE  AND  PRINT.  NO  DARKROOM,  DEVELOPERS  OR  RUNNING  WATER 


Finally,  a  technological  breakthrough  that  creates 
a  profitable  alternative  to  expensive  4  color  printing 
and  cuts  both  time  and  cost  of  color  separations  so 
low  anyone  can  now  do  quality  color  work. 

Use  any  piece  of  color  material  as  art,  even  col¬ 
or  photos  that  have  already  been  printed.  The 
separations  are  so  fast  and  inexpensive,  you  can 
even  print  short  run  jobs  that  were  never  before 
economical  like:  BOOKLETS,  CATALOGS,  BRO¬ 
CHURES,  NEWSLETTERS,  PRODUCT  FLYERS 

AND  DIRECT  MAIL  PIECES . ALL  IN  FULL 

COLOR. 

You  can  even  create  single  color  halftone 
negatives  from  full  tone  photos.. .line  negatives  from 
line  copy... and  re-screen  printed  halftones. 


The  key  to  the  utter  simplicity  and  amazing  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  7900  Offset  Color  Scanner  is  the 
development,  by  Ekiund  research,  of  the  3155  Elec¬ 
tronic  Negative  Film.  Although  it  looks  like  the  tradi¬ 
tional  photographic  film,  it  is  unaffected  by  light- 
even  bright  sunlight.  3155  film  can  only  be  imaged 
electronically,  thus  doing  away  with  darkroom, 
developers,  running  water  and  the  potential  for 
under  or  over  development.  The  result  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  operation.  Just  choose  the  color  and 
touch  a  button.  In  6  minutes  the  scanner  will  deliver 
your  finished  electronic  film  negative  ready  to  ex¬ 
pose  and  print. 

Call  or  write  today: 

THE  EKLUND  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
352  Long  Branch  Road,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13209-1094 


Call  Toll  Free  1-800-448-7888 

From  within  New  \bi1c  State  -  Caii  Coiiect  315-457-9641 


APPLIED  ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY  FROM 


EKLUnO 


FULL  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  PRIIMTINO  SYSTEMS 


Jury  finds  AP  editor  innocent  in  dispute  with  poiice 


A  jury  has  acquitted  Indiana  Asso¬ 
ciated  ^ess  news  editor  Lindei  G. 
Hutson  of  misdemeanor  charges  of 
disorderly  conduct  and  battery  on  a 
police  officer  stemming  from  an  inci¬ 
dent  outside  the  Indianapolis  Motor 
Speedway  in  May. 

The  jury  of  three  men  and  three 
women  deliberated  about  Vh  hours 
before  returning  the  verdict. 

Hutson,  40,  could  have  faced  maxi¬ 
mum  penalties  of  18  months  in  jail  and 
a  $6,000  fine  if  he  had  been  convicted. 

The  case  was  tried  in  Marion 
County  Municipal  Court  before  Judge 
A.  Toni  Cordingley. 

Hutson  was  arrested  May  25  while 
trying  to  drive  into  the  Speedway  for 
the  Indianapolis  500-Mile  Race, 
which  was  rained  out  that  day. 

Police  claimed  that  Hutson  ignored 
their  traffic  orders  and  struck  Patrol¬ 
man  Glenn  Tuggle  with  his  car  twice. 
Tuggle  testified  he  thought  the  first 
nudge  from  the  car  was  unintentional, 
but  claimed  a  second  nudge  was  delib¬ 
erate. 

However,  Hutson  testified  that 
with  three  policemen  shouting  con¬ 
flicting  directions  at  him  as  they  beat 
on  his  car,  he  “couldn’t  go  any¬ 
where”  and  denied  driving  his  car 
into  Tuggle. 

Hutson  testified  that  one  officer 
smashed  in  the  windshield  of  his  car 
and  another  policeman  pulled  him  out 
and  threw  him  against  the  car  before 
he  was  placed  under  arrest. 

In  closing  arguments,  deputy 
Marion  County  prosecutor  Lisa 
Bartley  said  employees  of  the  news 
service  had  conspired  during  their 
testimony  to  protect  a  fellow 
employee.  She  told  the  jurors  that 


Lindei  Hutson  (right),  news  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in  India¬ 
napolis,  talks  to  his  attorney,  Forrest 
Bowman,  following  the  trial  in  which 
Hutson  was  found  innocent  of  two  mis¬ 
demeanor  charges.  Jan  Carroll,  who 
assisted  in  the  defense,  is  in  the  center. 
(AP  photo) 

testimony  they  had  heard  during  the 
two-day  trial  was  “a  great  conspiracy 
by  the  Associated  Press”  because  the 
witnesses  were  upset  that  their  editor 
was  in  trouble. 


Hutson  said  he  was  “extremely 
elated”  by  the  verdict. 

Defense  attorney  Forrest  B.  Bow¬ 
man  Jr.  called  the  case  “one  of  the 
most  difficult  jobs  a  defense  lawyer 
has,  defending  an  innocent  man.” 

“But  the  system  worked,”  Bow¬ 
man  added. 

In  his  closing  argument.  Bowman 
had  compared  Hutson’s  plight  to  that 
of  journalist  Nicholas  Daniloff,  who 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  spying 
in  the  Soviet  Union  earlier  this 
month. 

Bowman  told  the  jurors  that  Dani¬ 
loff  had  received  better  treatment 
from  the  KGB  than  Hutson  had 
received  from  city  police  during  the 
incident  and  his  arrest. 

“The  frightening  thing  is  this  could 
happen  to  any  one  of  you,”  Bowman 
said,  adding  that  three  policemen 
involved  in  the  incident  had  given 
conflicting  evidence  “because  they 
were  trying  to  protect  their  own  inter¬ 
ests.  And  they  have  not  done  it  very 
well.” 

Two  of  the  jurors  said  following  the 
verdict  that  they  felt  that  after  the 


Hutson  testified  that  one  officer  smashed  in  the 
windshieid  of  his  car  and  another  poiiceman  puiied  him 
out  and  threw  him  against  the  car  before  he  was  piaced 
under  arrest. 


“I’m  sure  the  jury  could  tell  we 
were  telling  the  truth,”  Hutson  said 
after  the  verdict  was  returned.  “And 
that  was  the  foremost  thing:  We  told 
the  truth.” 


windshield  on  Hutson’s  car  was  bro¬ 
ken,  the  matter  was  out  of  his  control. 

“I  didn’t  feel  that  it  was  proved 
conclusively  that  he  intended  to  harm 
a  police  officer,”  one  juror  said. 


SPJ,  SDX  announces  ‘Watchdog  Team’  members 


The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has 
announced  the  members  of  its  Project 
Watchdog  Team,  a  group  of  leading 
media  people  who  will  assist  SPJ- 
SDX  in  its  Project  Watchdog  fund¬ 
raising  among  media  executives. 

They  are:  John  Curley,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.;  Tom  Brokaw,  NBC  News; 
John  Cancellor,  NBC  News;  James 
D.  Squires,  editor,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune-,  Ralph  Otwell,  executive  editor 
emeritus,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times-, 
David  Starr,  senior  news  executive, 
Newhouse  Newspapers  and  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  and  News; 
Morton  Frank,  publisher  emeritus. 


Family  Weekly  (now  USA  Weekend); 
Richard  Kleeman,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  the  Association  of  American 
Publishers;  Robert  Lewis,  Newhouse 
Newspapers;  James  Plante,  managing 
director,  NBC  News  Services;  and 
Paul  Davis,  news  director,  WGN-tv 
in  Chicago. 

Also:  Bruce  Harrison,  president, 
E.  Bruce  Harrison  Co.  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  Alf  Goodykoontz,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News-Leader;  Bruce 
Sanford,  Baker  &  Hofsteter  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  John  Mollwitz, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal;  Stewart  R. 
Macdonald,  Stewart  R.  Macdonald  & 
Associates  of  Reston,  Va.;  Robert 


Wills,  editor,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel; 
William  J.  Small,  former  president  of 
NBC  News  and  UPI,  now  director  of 
the  Center  for  Communications  at  the 
Fordham  University  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness;  and  David  F.  Stolberg,  assistant 
general  editorial  manager,  Scripps 
Howard. 

Conn,  tab  boosts 
newsstand  price 

The  Journal  Inquirer  an  afternoon/ 
Saturday  tabloid  out  of  Manchester, 
Connecticut,  has  boosted  its  news¬ 
stand  price  to  350.  The  charge  for  a 
subscription  remains  $1.50  per  week, 
or  250  daily. 
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Investigative  report  sparks  iAPA  controversy 

New  United  Press  International  owner  Vazquez  attempts  to  quell 
rumors  Unking  his  name  to  the  death  of  a  former  Mexican  official 


By  M.L.  Stein 

United  Press  International  oflicials 
last  week  submitted  a  report  on  the 
death  of  a  former  Mexican  official  to 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association 
in  the  hope  of  quelling  rumors  linking 
the  death  to  new  UPI  owner  Mario 
V^quez  Raha. 

The  investigative  report,  prepared 
by  an  organization  of  journalists  from 
V^quez’s  Mexican  newspapers,  was 
“received”  by  lAPA’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  but  not  without  a  strong  objec¬ 
tion  from  its  legal  affairs  chairman, 
German  E.  Omes  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Vazquez,  at  lAPA’s  midyear 
meeting,  had  promised  to  present  the 
report  to  the  group’s  general 
assembly  last  week  in  Vancouver, 
Canada.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Guillermo  Chao,  a  top  Vdzquez 
aide  and  UPI’s  general  manager  and 
i)perations  director. 

Chao  said  the  65-page  report 
proved  conclusively  that  the  death 
last  February  of  Carlos  Loret  de 
Mola,  64,  a  journalist  and  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Yucatan,  was  accidental. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Loret  de 
Mola  was  reportedly  writing  a  book 
about  Vazquez’s  ties  with  former 
Mexican  president  Luis  Echeverria  in 
reference  to  Vazquez’s  newspaper 
holdings. 

V^quez  has  claimed  that  rumors 
tying  him  to  Loret  de  Mola’s  death 
originated  in  the  Mexican  magazine 
Proves  so,  which  he  labeled  a  “muck¬ 
raking  publication”  {E&P,  August  9). 

The  death  also  has  been  questioned 
by  Loret  de  Mola’s  son,  although  he 
has  not  accused  Vdzquez  of  any 
involvement.  Loret  de  Mola  and  his 
29-year-old  female  secretary  were 
found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep 
ravine  below  a  winding  road  near 
Puerto  Vallarta. 

Chao  said  the  report  contained  the 
results  of  a  police  investigation  which 
showed  that  Loret  de  Mola  had  been 
drinking  and  driving  at  high  speeds  at 
the  time  of  the  crash. 

Moreover,  he  continued,  13  other 
victims  had  been  killed  at  the  same 
site. 

Omes,  a  lawyer,  who  is  publisher 
of  El  Caribe  in  Santo  Domingo,  rose 


from  the  assembly  floor,  declaring: 
“What  right  has  UPI  or  IAPA  to  carry 
out  an  investigation  of  what  could  be  a 
murder  or  an  accident?  We  have  to  be 
very  careful  with  this  document.  Only 
the  police  and  the  judiciary  in  Mexico 
have  the  right  to  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  have  no  right  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  or  accept  any  conclusions.” 

UPI  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  Maxwell  McCrohon,  who  had 
introduced  Chao,  replied,  “This  is 
not  a  UPI  report.  You  should  judge  it 
objectively.” 


McCrohon  conceded  that  many  of  the 
new  hires  are  replacements  for  staff¬ 
ers  dropped  by  UPI  before  V^izquez 
took  over. 

McCrohon  also  promised  that 
entertainment  and  sports  coverage 
are  being  improved  and  that  editorial 
and  sales  operations  are  being  decen¬ 
tralized  in  21  U.S.  regions  “to 
improve  newsgathering  and  sales 
activities  and  to  make  them  more 
responsible  to  subscriber  needs. 
Internationally,  we  are  developing  a 
special  assignment  desk  that  will  be 


“What  right  has  UPI  or  IAPA  to  carry  out  an 
investigation  of  what  couid  be  a  murder  or  an  accident? 
We  have  to  be  very  carefui  with  this  document.” 


There  appeared  to  be  some  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  it  would  be  judged  at 
all  by  IAPA. 

IAPA  president  Edward  H.  Harte, 
publisher  of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times,  noted  that  the  report 
was  being  “received,  not  accepted.” 

“There  is  a  semantic  difference,” 
he  added. 

Asked  later  by  E&P  what  would 
happen  to  the  report,  Harte 
answered:  “It  will  be  filed.” 

Omes  told  E&P  that  “No  journalis¬ 
tic  organization  should  have  the  right 
to  usurp  a  legal  commission  (Mexican 
authorities).  IAPA  should  not  be 
involved  in  what  would  be  a  private 
investigation  of  what  could  have  been 
a  murder  or  an  accident.” 

UPI  update 

In  a  UPI  update,  McCrohon  told 
the  assembly  that  the  wire  service  is 
adding  51  reporters,  photographers 
and  editors  and  will  place  additional 
correspondents  in  Nicaragua,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Nairobi  and  Johannesburg. 

In  addition,  he  said,  15  U.S. 
bureaus  are  being  opened  and  that 
newsgathering  operations  will  be 
strengthened  in  states  “where  we  had 
to  reduce  staff.” 

Replying  to  a  question  by 
Lawrence  G.  O’Donnell,  associate 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 


responsive  to  your  requests  for  spe¬ 
cial  projects.” 

On  the  technical  side,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  Vazquez  is  planning  a  new 
computer  system  for  worldwide  news 
flow,  developing  a  digital-picture 
delivery  system  and  upgrading  UPI’s 
color  capabilities  and  speed  of  photo 
delivery. 

The  changes  so  far,  McCrohon 
said,  “are  already  yielding  results  in 
improved  news,  picture  and  special 
products  such  as  features  and 
sports.” 

Kidnapper  known 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

know  who  took  the  boy. 

In  her  press  conference  (Sept.  16), 
Mrs.  Gosch  said  her  family  is  cancel¬ 
ing  a  $200,000  reward  she  said  had 
been  available. 

For  its  part,  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  said  it  will  continue  to  maintain  its 
$100,000  reward  for  information 
about  the  missing  paperboy. 

“The  reward  does  stand  and  we 
want  to  find  Johnny  Gosch  or  find 
what  happened  to  Johnny  Gosch  as 
much  as  anyone  does,”  editor  James 
P.  Gannon  said.  He  added,  however, 
“There  are  no  live  leads  to  the  case 
that  I  know  of.” 
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Whof  Good'ol 


Rotary  press,  circa  1847,  comprised  one  type  cyiinder  and  10  impressions _ 

soon  adopted  by  many  daiiy  newspapers  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 

Putting  out  a  paper  in  those  olden  days  was  one  big  hassle  -  from  the  pressroom  right 
on  through  the  mailroom.  But  today,  progressive  publishers  have  had  to  automate  every  pos¬ 
sible  operation,  and  that’s  where  FERAG  comes  in.  FERAG  conveying,  processing  and  in¬ 
serting  systems  have  been  installed  in  most  countries  throughout  the  free  world  -  making 
mailrooms  more  efficient  and  profitable. 

Keep  us  in  mind  when  you’re  ready  to  automate  your  mailroom. . .  FERAG,  Inc.  Keystone 
Industrial  Park,  Bristol,  PA  1 9007 ...  (21 5)  788-0892 


New  ROTADiSC  II preprint  cassette  by  FERAG.  Preprinted  sections  can  be 
wound  on  these  cassettes  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  copies/hour  -  then  stored  - 
and  finally  fed  into  the  inserting  drum  for  on-line  inserting  at  full  press  speed. 

‘F’E’R’AG’ 

First  in  automated  Processing  Systems 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Robert  J.  Hively  is  the  newly 
named  general  manager  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  The  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  Co.,  effective  Oct.  6. 

Hively  succeeds  Roger  A.  Daley, 
who  is  ending  a  40-year  career  with 
Scripps  Howard  by  taking  early 
retirement.  Daley  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  through  Dec.  31  when  his  retire¬ 
ment  becomes  effective  and  Hively 
then  assumes  the  title  of  president  as 
well. 

Hively’s  new  position  marks  a 
return  to  Tennessee,  where  he  spent 
six  years  in  Memphis  as  circulation 
director  for  the  Commercial  Appeal, 
also  a  Scripps  Howard  newspaper. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  the  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising,  circulation  and  pro¬ 
duction  departments.  The  editorial 
operation  of  the  News  Sentinel  con¬ 
tinues  under  Harry  Moskos,  editor 
of  the  News  Sentinel  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 


Robert  J.  Hively  Steve  Hannah  Richard  W.  Gilbert 

managing  editor-news,  was  promoted  newspaper  and  broadcast  operations 
to  deputy  managing  editor  and  serves  in  1985. 
as  principal  assistant  to  the  m.e.  and 
has  responsibility  for  budgeting  and 
labor  relations. 

Barbara  Dembski,  Life/Style  edi¬ 
tor,  was  named  assistant  managing 
editor-features  and  supervises  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  department. 

Tom  Heinen,  editor  of  the 
Waukesha  County  edition,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
suburban  editor. 


Charles  Craft  has  been  named 
research  manager  at  Newspapers 
Inc.,  the  division  of  The  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  which  publishes  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Craft  previously  was  associate 
director  of  research  at  Tracy-Locke 
Advertising  in  Dallas  and  prior  to  that 
was  new  business  development  man¬ 
ager  at  Zeocon  Corp. 


Steve  Hannah,  formerly  managing 
editor-news  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  promoted  to  managing 
editor.  His  duties  were  expanded  to 
include  general  responsibility  for  both 
the  news  and  feature  departments. 

Also,  Howard  Fibich,  assistant 


Terilyn  McGovern  has  been 
designated  a  vice  president  of  the 
Association  of  Business  Publishers. 
She  joined  ABP  in  1983  as  staff  execu¬ 
tive  and  then  assumed  additional 
responsibilities  as  director  of  public 
relations.  Prior  to  that  she  was  pro¬ 
motion/research  manager  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  and  earlier  had 
been  promotion/research  director  of 
Capital  Newspapers,  a  division  of 
The  Hearst  Corporation. 


Richard  W.  Gilbert,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Park 
Communications  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
will  assume  the  duties  of  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Pioneer  Press 
newspaper  group,  Wilmette,  Ill., 
effective  Oct.  6.  He  succeeds  David 
C.  Simonson,  who  becomes  a  consul¬ 
tant  on  special  projects  for  The  Field 
Corporation,  holding  company  in 
Chicago  for  Pioneer  and  other 
businesses  owned  by  Marshall 
Field  V. 

Before  joining  Park,  Gilbert  was 
president  of  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
which  he  joined  in  1975  and  held  vari¬ 
ous  positions  before  becoming 
responsible  for  all  of  the  company’s 


John  Carman  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  as  television 
critic  and  columnist.  He  has  been 
television  columnist  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  since  1982  and  is  a  judge 
for  the  Peabody  Awards  and  on  the 
board  of  the  Television  Critics  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Carman  also  has  worked  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star. 


LETS  TRADE! 

Inventory  for 
Valuable  Cruises! 

Circulation  •  Incentives 
Promotion  •  Meetings 
Barter  •  Contests 
^  call  Susan  305-347-3939 
for  details  &  brochure 

K;.  WINDJAMMER 

wme  Box  120, 
Miami  Beach, 
FL  33119 


Emilie  D.  Davis  was  appointed 
managing  editor  of  Gannett  Publica¬ 
tions,  succeeding  John  D.  Johnson, 
who  is  now  executive  editor  of  the 
Clarion-Ledger  and  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News. 

Davis  continues  as  managing  editor 
of  USA  Today  Update,  Gannett’s 
electronic  news  and  information  ser¬ 
vice  and  in  her  new  role  assumes  addi¬ 
tional  responsibility  for  the  Publica¬ 
tions  group. 


_  America's  Leading  Newspaper  Supplier 

-•  MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS 
□  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

4640  N.  Ocott  Avenue,  Chicago,  H.  60656 
1312867-4646 
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James  Kuehn  has  stepped  down  as 
editor  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Joe  Karius  has  moved  up  to 
that  position. 

Kuehn  had  been  with  the  Journal 
for  37  years,  serving  as  editor  since 
1971.  Kuehn,  60,  will  handle  special 
projects  as  assigned  by  the  publisher 
David  Sharp. 

Karius  joined  the  Journal  last  May 
as  associate  editor  and  has  been 
directing  the  news  operations.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  sports  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  and  prior  to  that  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily 
Tribune. 

^  ilti  im 

Jim  Hoffman,  general  manager  of 
the  Morgantown  Dominion  Post,  was 
elected  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Press  Association  at  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  in  Martinsburg. 

Elected  vice  president  for  dailies 
was  Charles  Connor  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Beckley  Regis¬ 
ter/Herald.  Re-elected  vice  president 
for  weeklies  was  Warren  Buzzerd, 
editor  of  the  Morgan  Messenger, 
Berkeley  Springs.  Mike  Myer, 
publisher  of  the  Wetzel  Chronicle, 
New  Martinsville,  and  the  Tyler  Star 
News,  Sistersville,  was  re-elected 
treasurer. 

:|c  :|c  :|c 

Gabe  Renga  and  George  Anton, 
veteran  production  managers  at  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  recently 
retired. 

Regna,  composing  room  manager, 
had  worked  for  the  New-Press  more 
than  40  years,  and  Anton,  press  room 
manager,  for  20  years. 

Renga  started  as  an  apprentice 
printer,  beginning  his  career  sweep¬ 
ing  floors  and  pouring  hot  metal  into 


Richard  A.  Hughes,  executive 
editor  of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Home  News  since  March  of  1985,  has 
been  appointed  editor  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  news.  He  succeeded  Watson 
S.  Sims,  who  retired  after  eight  years 
in  that  position. 

Hughes  has  overall  responsibility 
for  news  and  editorial  policy  and 
reports  to  publisher  William  M. 
Boyd.  Sims  remains  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  The  Home  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  1979. 

The  newly  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Home  News  is  Jonathan 
Friendly,  who  has  responsibility  for 
directing  the  daily  operations  of  the 
90-person  newsroom  and  reports  to 
Hughes. 

Hughes  joined  the  Home  News  as  a 
copy  editor  in  1980  after  14  years  with 
United  Press  International,  where  his 
assignments  included  senior  eco¬ 
nomic  writer,  news  editor  in  the  Paris 
bureau  and  regional  editor  for  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

Friendly,  with  the  New  York  Times 
since  1970,  had  held  a  variety  of  posi¬ 
tions,  including  assistant  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor.  Since  1984,  he  had  covered 
education  and  media  issues  for  the 
Times. 

Also  at  the  Home  News,  Steve 
Ward  was  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  most  recently  was 
an  account  executive  with  Landon 
Associates  and  before  that  in  New 
York  with  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers  andSawyer-Ferguson-Walker. 
Earlier  in  his  career.  Ward  was  an 
advertising  salesman  for  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Robert  Schrepf  has  been  named 
chief  editor  writer  at  the  Hartford 
Courant.  An  editorial  writer  at  the 
newspaper  since  1982,  Schrepf  joined 
the  staff  from  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star, 
where  he  was  editorial  page  editor. 

Also,  David  Cryer  is  the  newly 
named  financial  planning  manager  at 
the  Courant  with  responsiblity  for  the 
budget  and  forecast  functions,  man¬ 
agement  reporting  and  system  devel¬ 
opment.  He  joined  the  staff  after  four 
years  with  Trans-Technology  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  where  he  was 
director  of  finance  and  procurement. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Steven  Brown,  formerly  music 
critic  for  WTMI  radio  in  Miami,  has 
been  named  classicial  music  critic  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

Thom  Duffy  has  joined  the  staff  as 
pop  music  writer  and  radio  columnist. 
Duffy  was  formerly  with  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  RegisterIJournal 
Courier. 

«  «  « 

Chris  Worthington  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  supervises  the 
department.  G.  Mark  McDonald  has 
replaced  Worthington  as  deputy 
sports  editor. 

Worthington  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  three  years,  in  various 
roles  including  Sunday  sports  editor. 
4:  *  * 

Gordie  Cherry,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  has  been  promoted  to 
retail  advertising  manager. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


molds.  He  worked  his  way  up  to  lino¬ 
type  operator  and  foreman  positions. 

Anton  joined  the  New-IYess  after 
working  at  newspapers  in  Houston, 
Shreveport  and  Miami  and  having  a 
military  career  which  he  left  with  the 
rank  of  colonel. 


FROM  WASHINGTON, 


“For  decades,  the  South  was  the  first 
among  equals  in  the  US.  Senate,  where 
figures  such  as  Lyndon  Johnson,  Richard 
Russell,  James  Eastland,  Harry  Byrd  and 
Sam  Ervin  were  the  personification  of 
power . . . 

“Now,  with  the  Democrats  in  serious  con¬ 
tention  to  regain  control  of  the  Senate  in 
this  fall's  elections,  it  appears  that  the 
South  could  rise  again  after  six  years  in 
the  shadow  of  a  largely  nonsouthem  Re¬ 
publican  hierarchy  in  the  chamber.” 


Yolanda  Muhammad,  senior  copy 
editor  for  the  Sun  City  (Ariz.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
city  of  Phoenix  Human  Relations 
Commission. 


John  A.  Park  Jr 


■Helen  Dewar  of  The  W^hington  Post 


Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Selling 
Daily  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127,  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

31  Years  Notien-Wlde  Rersenal  Service 


Looking  ahead  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News  Service 

1150  15th  St.  NW,  \thshington,  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 
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Peter  C.  Goldmark  Jr.  has  been 
named  a  Times  Mirror  group  vice 
president  with  responsibility  for  five 
Eastern  newspapers. 

He  joined  Times  Mirror  a  year  ago 
as  deputy  to  David  Laventhol, 
Times  Mirror  senior  vice  president, 
and  continues  to  be  based  at  the  New 
York  corporate  office. 

Goldmark  previously  was  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  also 
held  a  number  of  other  public  sector 
positions. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Changes  at  the  Boston  Globe 
include  the  following: 

Barbara  Pattison,  to  copy  editor, 
from  the  Courier  Journal,  Louisville. 

Elissa  Rabellino  to  copy  editor, 
from  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Peter  Howe  to  reporter,  formerly 
a  Globe  intern. 

John  Wilke  to  reporter,  from  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  magazine. 

Keith  Jenkins  to  photographer, 
from  freelance. 

Tom  Mashberg,  to  copy  editor, 
formerly  of  the  Boston  Herald. 


Answers. 

Contacts. 

Background. 

Have  a  question  about 
Phillips  Petroleum?  Or 
the  energy  industry? 
These  public  relations 
specialists  can  get 
answers  for  you: 

Bill  Adams  (918)661-5224 
Dan  Harrison  (918)661-5204 
(ere  Smith  (918)661-4982 
Susan  Stoffle  (918)661-4974 
Steve  Milburn  (918)661-4987 

Call  or  write:  Public 
Relations  Department, 
16A-2  Phillips 
Building,  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma  74004. 


The  Performance  Company 


William  K.  Johnston  will  become 
general  manager  of  the  Quad-City 
Times  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  effective 
October  1 .  He  has  been  publisher  of 
the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette 
since  1984  and  before  that  was  display 
advertising  manager  for  the  Quad- 
City  newspaper. 

4c  4c  9|e 

Thomas  E.  Callinan  has  moved 
from  managing  editor  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.D.)  Argus  Leader  to  editor  of 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 
He  replaced  Edward  E.  Manassah, 
who  was  named  executive  editor  of 
Florida  Today,  Melbourne. 

Assistant  managing  editor/news 
David  Greiling,  who  has  served  as 
acting  editor  since  Manassah ’s  depar¬ 
ture,  has  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor/news. 

Callinan,  who  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1975  with  the  West  Fargo 
(N.D.)  Pioneer,  joined  St.  Cloud 
Newspapers  Inc.  in  1977,  serving  as  a 
bureau  reporter  for  the  St.  Cloud 
Daily  Times  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Little  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily  Tran¬ 
script. 

After  joining  the  Argus  Leader  in 
1983,  Callinan  first  served  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  and  then  news  editor 
before  his  m.e.  appointment. 


Eugene  Cook,  69,  a  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  photojournalism  professor 
and  former  Life  magazine  editor,  died 
August  23  after  a  brief  illness. 

Cook  joined  Time  Inc.  in  1942  as 
Life’s  Chicago  bureau  chief,  after 
leaving  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  as 
picture  editor.  His  text  and  photos  in 
Time  magazine  on  the  cross  country 
homecoming  train  of  the  First  Divi¬ 
sion  Marines  which  fought  in  Guadal¬ 
canal  during  World  War  II  inspired 
Samuel  Goldwyn  to  produce  a  movie 
version  as  “The  Best  Years  of  Our 
Lives.” 

4c  4c  4c 

Jackson  Burke  Krueger,  77,  a 
former  executive  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  died  of  cancer  on 
August  24. 

Krueger  began  his  career  at  the  San 
Antonio  Light  in  1929  and  joined  the 
Dallas  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  1936.  During  World  War  II,  he 
compiled  the  AP  daily  story  on  the 
Pacific  war  from  the  San  Francisco 
bureau. 

Krueger  joined  the  Morning  News 
as  a  reporter  in  1944  and  subsequently 
served  as  city  editor,  managing  editor 


Edward  J.  Arnone  has  been 
named  managing  editor  and  Ray  K. 
Sanders,  chief  photographer,  for 
Journal  Newspapers  in  Fairfax, 
Arlington,  and  Alexandria,  Va. 

Arnone  moved  to  the  Journals  from 
the  Olympian,  Olympia,  Wash., 
where  he  was  city  editor.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  an  adjunct  faculty  member  at 
the  University  of  Denver’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  mass  communications  and 
had  worked  as  a  reporter  for  Florida 
newspapers. 

Saunders  joined  the  newspaper 
group  in  February  1985,  previously 
having  been  with  the  Winchester 
(Va.)  Star  and  the  Culpeper  (Va.) 
Star-Exponent. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dave  Morris  is  the  newly 
appointed  assistant  managing  editor/ 
features  for  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette.  Editor  of  the  Gazette’s 
weekly  Neighbors  sections  since 
1983,  he  previously  was  city  editor  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus  Leader. 

4c  4c  4c 

Mary  Harris  joined  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  bureau  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent/account  executive  in  the 
national  sales  department.  She 
moved  from  the  America  Standards 
Testing  Bureau. 


and  executive  editor,  retiring  in  1973. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gerald  Lieberman,  63,  who  wrote 
for  newspapers,  radio,  television  and 
magazines  during  a  35-year  career, 
died  August  2  at  Long  Island  (N.Y.) 
College  Hospital. 

In  the  1970s,  he  worked  as  a 
stringer  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
in  1983  began  covering  Brooklyn 
courthouses  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

4c  4c  4c 

Frederick  U.  Ross,  84,  who 
worked  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pat¬ 
riot  and  later  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Washington  Post,  died  August  8  at 
the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
in  Washington. 

4c  4c  4c 

WiNTHROP  Sargeant,  82,  longtime 
music  critic  for  The  New  Yorker 
magazine  and  since  1972  a  staff  writer 
for  the  magazine,  died  August  25  at 
his  home  in  Salisbury,  Conn. 

Before  The  New  Yorker,  he  wrote 
for  Musical  America,  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  the  New  York  American  and 
Time  magazine.  He  had  been  music 
editor  of  Time  from  1937  to  1945. 


OBITUARIES 
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Bodoni  Condensed  Bodoni  Expanded  Bodoni  Reversed 

(50%  horizontal  x  130%  vertical)  (110%  horizontal  x  35%  vertical) 


Bodoni  Edited 


Canon  presents  the  many  faces  of  Bodoni. 


Only  the  Canon  Laser  Coi^  System  gives  you 
so  many  ways  to  be  creative. 


Canon  presents  a  copier  that 
does  things  no  copier  has  ever  done 
before.  In  fact,  it  does  a  lot  of  things 
stat  cameras  and  studios  do-only 
faster  and  cheaper.  It's  the  Canon 
NP-9030  Laser  Copier  System. 

And  just  what  can  it  do?  Well: 
Stretch  an  original,  or  squeeze  it. 

Slant  it.  Shrink  it  down  to  35%,  or  blow 
it  up  to  400%.  Turn  a  positive  into 
a  negative.  A  negative  into  a 
positive.  Edit  out  part  of  an  orginal- 
or  edit  in  part  of  another.  What's  more, 
the  NP-9030  digitally  resolves  64  tonal 
gradations,  producing  high-quality 
position-ready  half  tones-never  before 
obtainable  from  an  ordinary  copier. 

And  while  the  NP-9030  is  our 
most  advanced  copying  system  yet. 


it  also  breezes  through  everyday 
copying  jobs.  You  get  crisp,  clear 
copies  up  to  11"  X 17",  and  30  letter- 


size  copies  per  minute. 

The  Canon  NP-9030  Laser 
Copier  System.  It'll  put  a  smile  on 
your  face. 

Canon  iTT^gnan 

LASER  COPIER  SYSTEM  UkJLJH  WUUU 


For  more  information  about  the  NP-9030, 
call  toll  tree  1-800-OK  CANON.  Or  write 
Canon,  U.S.A.,  PO.  Box  5023,  Clifton,  N.J.  07015. 


@  E&P  032286 


The  Canon  Laser  Copier  System. 


NEWS/TECH 


Personal  computers  come  up  front  in  newsrooms 

New  software  has  armed  PCs  with  enough  newspaper  know-how  to 
make  them  competitive  with  sophisticated  eiectronic  newsroom  systems 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  new  generation  of  software  — 
written  to  the  computer  equiva¬ 
lent  of  terse  tabloid  journalism  —  is 
behind  the  increasing  tendency  to  use 
off-the-shelf  personal  computers  as 
the  front-end  of  electronic  news¬ 
rooms. 

This  new  software  has  armed  PCs 
with  enough  newspaper  know-how  to 
make  them  competitive  with  some  of 
the  most  sophisticated,  and  more 
traditional,  electronic  newsroom  sys¬ 
tems  using  dumb  terminals  and  pow¬ 
erful  mainframes. 

While  the  use  of  PCs  on  the  front- 
end  is  still  in  its  relative  infancy,  the 
option  is  increasingly  popular  — 
especially  among  small-and  mid-cir¬ 
culation  papers  that  have  not  yet  fully 
computerized  their  newsroom. 

In  fact,  PC-based  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  are  on  their  way  to  becoming  so 
ubiquitous  they  will  change  the  way 
newspapers  think  about  systems, 
declares  Darryl  Tjaden,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  CText. 

“I  don’t  think  everybody  is  going  to 
go  (to  PCs),”  says  Tjaden,  “but  I 
think  what  you’ll  end  up  with  are 
those  based  around  PCs,  and  those 
that  aren’t  —  where  before,  you  used 
to  say  you  had  systems  based  on  DEC 
or  Atex  or  whatever.” 

And  this  boom  gets  new  fuel  regu¬ 
larly,  as  dozens  of  new  players  enter 
the  market  with  new  text,  editing, 
graphics  and  composing  software 
packages. 

For  example,  at  this  summer’s 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  operations  conference  in 
Atlanta,  about  a  dozen  companies 
that  deal  exclusively  in  PCs  were 
listed  in  the  program  under  “Com¬ 
puter  vSy stems/front  end.” 

Also  fueling  the  PC  boom  is  the 
increasing  availability  —  and 
sophistication  —  of  local  area  net¬ 
works,  or  LANs.  This  technology 
allows  newspapers  to  join  their  vari¬ 
ous  electronic  workstations  with 
printers  and  typesetters,  creating  a 
unified  publishing  system  even  with 
different  computer  components. 

Both  editorial  and  classified  func¬ 


tions  can  be  supported  on  most 
LANs. 

“LAN  technology  is  just  going  to 
explode.  It’s  in  its  infancy  right 
now,”  says  CText’s  Tjaden. 

Finally,  more  key  PC  front-end 
players  are  adopting  a  so-called 
“open  architecture,”  software  design 
that  allows  newspaper  operators  to 
change  software,  update  it,  or  modify 
it  to  work  with  other  systems. 

In  opening  their  systems,  vendors 
are  essentially  responding  to 
demands  by  newspaper  systems  edi¬ 
tors. 


“They  ask  you,  ‘Are  you  open- 
ended,  and  will  you  work  in  interface 
with  other  systems?’  And  we  say 
absolutely,”  says  J.R.  “Dick”  Moo¬ 
ney  of  Digital  Equipment  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  newspaper  systems  group. 

“Our  company,”  adds  CText’s 
Tjaden, “is  pretty  much  saying, 
“We’ll  hook  you  up  with  anyone.  We 
won’t  do  it  for  free,  of  course,  but  I 
think  it’s  just  counter-productive  to 
go  to  the  closed  architecture  sys¬ 
tem.” 

All  of  these  developments  —  in 
LAN  technology,  in  PC  software 
flexibility  and  in  PC  power  —  have 
important  implications  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  any  size. 

Many  metro  newspapers,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  beginning  to  “cluster”  their 
PCs  for  editorial  work  that  can  be 
done  off-line  of  the  mainframe.  A 
good  example  of  this  might  be  for  an 
investigative  project  that  requires 
considerable  data  compilation  as  well 
as  on-going  composition  of  stories. 

“There’s  just  no  reason  that  every¬ 
one  should  have  to  go  into  the  main¬ 
frame,”  says  Harry  Zink,  senior  soft¬ 
ware  support  engineer  for  Cuneiform 
Systems  Inc. 

File  servers  now  developed  can 


handle  up  to  100  work  stations  and 
above,  according  to  CText’s  Tjaden. 

And,  indeed,  PC  use  by  the  biggest 
newspapers  is  increasing,  says  Moo¬ 
ney  of  DEC. 

“At  the  San  Diego  Union,  they 
have  well  over  100  (PCs),”  he  said  in 
an  interview.  “At  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  they  have  about  20.  The  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  papers  (the  Intelligencer 
Journal  and  Lancaster  New  Era) 
have  100.  Atlantic  City  Press  has  80.” 

At  one  “major  daily  every  new  ter¬ 
minal  they  are  buying  is  a  PC,”  Moo¬ 
ney  said. 


And  what  newspapers  are  buying 
are  generally  fast,  menu-driven  sys¬ 
tems. 

Stauffer  Media  Services,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  uses  AT&T’s  UNIX  as  its  oper¬ 
ating  system  in  an  effort  to  get  speed 
on  a  PC  front-end  system,  says  gen¬ 
eral  manager  John  Kreissler. 

“It’s  quicker,  its  got  responsive¬ 
ness,  and  it  has  capabilities  that  the 
minis  (minicomputers)  just  didn’t 
have,”  he  said. 

This  kind  of  development  has 
spurred  Compugraphic  to  move  com¬ 
pletely  into  PC-based  front-end  sys¬ 
tems. 

“Personal  computers  are  really 
what  the  customers  are  after  these 
days,”  says  Stephen  J.  Dupree,  mar¬ 
keting  manager  of  the  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems  division. 

“We  realized  that  the  small-  and 
mid-sized  dailies  —  the  bulk  of  the 
market  —  were  going  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,”  he  added  in  an  interview  at  the 
recent  ANPA  operations  show. 

Compugraphic’s  introduction  in 
January  of  the  “Intrepid”  terminal 
was  the  company’s  response  to  a  mar¬ 
ket  perception  that  “Compugraphic 
didn’t  care  about  the  newspaper  mar- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


While  the  use  of  PCs  on  the  front-end  is  still  in  its 
relative  infancy,  the  option  is  increasingly  popular  — 
especially  among  small-  and  mid-circulation  papers 
that  have  not  yet  fully  computerized  their  newsroom. 
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The  Morris  Publishing  System  is  an  innovative  front  end  system  designed  by  newspaper 
people  for  newspaper  people.  For  speed,  and  utmost  reliability  the  system  provides  one  IBM  PC- 
AT™  Personal  Computer  for  each  Reporter,  Editor,  or  Classified  Adviser.  The  individual 
personal  computers  are  linked  via  a  high  speed  Token  Ring  Network.  Any  single  computer 
failure  will  affect  only  one  user. 


The  system  includes  advanced  features  formerly  found  on  only  the  most  sophisticated 
systems.  Other  features  such  as  color  and  instantaneous  spell  checking  are  not  commonly 
available  on  other  newspaper  front  end  systems.  Over  400  Morris  Publishing  System  stations  are 
currently  installed  in  7  daily  newspapers,  1  weekly  paper,  and  4  news  bureaus.  The  largest 
system  contains  over  90  stations  on  one  network.  The  system  is  designed  to  be  equally  at  home  in 
the  smallest  to  largest  newspapers. 


•  Instantaneous  Spell  Checking 

•  Fast  Hyphenation  and  Justification 

•  Effective  use  of  Color  Displays 

•  Split  Screen  Support 

•  Wire  Capture 

•  Automatic  Routing  of  Wire  Copy 

•  Context  Sensitive  Help  Function 


•  Comprehensive  Formatting  Commands 

•  Area  Composition  for  News  or  Ads 

•  Text  is  not  lost  due  to  a  power  failure 

•  Full  Remote  Bureau  Support 

•  Word  Processing  Mode  for  letters 

•  Full  Classified  Support 

•  Comprehensive  System  Manual 


Morris  Publishing  System 
P.  0  Box  936 

Augusta,  Georgia  30913-0936 
800-233-1339  (In  Georgia:  404-724-0851) 


Hw  text  of  this  ad  was  produced  by  the  Morris  Publishing  System  using  area  composition.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Gannett  to  open 
another  plant 
for  USA  Today 

USA  Today  has  announced  that 
next  year  it  will  begin  printing  edi¬ 
tions  for  New  England  at  a  new  plant 
in  Norwood,  Mass. 

The  plant,  Boston  Offset,  also  will 
print  commercially  in  its  52,800- 
square-foot  plant,  the  fourth  stand¬ 
alone  newspaper  printing  plant  oper¬ 
ated  by  Gannett  Co.  Inc. ,  publisher  of 
USA  Today. 

USA  Today  issues  for  New 
England  have  been  printed  by  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune, 
which  will  continue  to  print  USA 
Today  until  the  new  plant  becomes 
operational. 

Named  as  general  manager  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Offset  was  Frank  Ketchum,  a  30- 
year  veteran  of  Gannett  and  former 
production  director  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald  and  Chronicle- 
Tribune  in  Marion,  Ind. 


Despite  lottery  win, 
Hantscho  workers 
still  on  the  job 

Almost  all  of  the  21  Hantscho  Inc. 
press  assembly  workers  who  won 
part  of  a  record  $41  million  New  York 
State  Lotto  jackpot  last  year  are  still 
on  the  job. 

All  but  two  of  the  21,  mostly  work¬ 
ers  from  other  countries  who  pooled 
their  lottery  tickets,  were  still  on  the 
job  at  the  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  plant 
this  summer,  according  to  Jeanne  Fei- 
man,  Hantscho  marketing  coordina¬ 
tor. 

The  workers  said  the  money  has 


not  changed  their  lives  much. 

“We’re  just  regular  working  peo¬ 
ple,”  said  one  winner  explaining  their 
return  to  work  after  spending  sprees 
on  houses,  cars,  vacations  and  luxu¬ 
ries. 

The  workers,  who  earn  about 
$25,000  a  year  on  the  job,  each 
received  nearly  $25,0(X)  as  the  first 
installment  of  the  prize  and  will  get 
about  the  same  amount  annually  for 
21  years,  sharing  more  than  $13  mil¬ 
lion  as  their  one-third  share  in  the  $41 
million  jackpot. 

The  prospect  of  winning,  however, 
has  cost  some  Hantscho  workers 
more.  Some  reported  spending  from 
$20  to  $35  a  week  on  Lotto  tickets. 


Bell  joins  printer 

Richard  Bell,  former  vice  president 
of  Harris  Graphics  Newspaper  Press 
Division,  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  and  sales  for 
Transcontinental  Printing  USA. 

Bell  is  responsible  for  direct  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  strategy  for  Trans¬ 
continental  preprints  to  mass  mer¬ 
chandisers. 

Bell,  48,  spent  25  years  with  Harris 
Graphics  and  advocated  the  21 -inch 
cutoff  press  design  that  has  been 
credited  with  spurring  the  preprint 
market. 


LogE  donates 
a  processor 

LogEtronics  Inc.  has  donated  a 
LogE  LD-2600A  processor  to  the 
Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  processor  is 
planned  to  be  used  for  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  conjunction  with  GATF 
workshops  at  the  group’s  training  and 
testing  area. 


CHIie  Capital 

The  Annapolis  Capital  has  chosen  VU/TEXT 
as  their  electronic  library  system. 

VU/TEXT 


Harris  splits  its 
information  sector 

Harris  Corp.  has  split  its  informa¬ 
tion  systems  sector  into  two:  Lanier 
Business  Products  and  Information 
Systems. 

Each  sector  reports  directly  to  John 
T.  Hartley,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer. 

The  Melbourne,  Fla. -based  com¬ 
pany  also  said  that  James  R.  Oyler  has 
been  named  senior  vice  president  to 
head  the  Information  Systems  group, 
which  includes  computerized  com¬ 
position  equipment. 


Pape  named 
production  head 

Andrea  J.  Pape  has  been  named 
production  manager  for  Southern 
Connecticut  Newspapers  Inc.’s 
Greenwich  Time  and  Advocate. 

Pape,  who  had  been  assistant  to  the 
production  manager  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  at  the  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
Republican-American,  will  be  in 
charge  of  composing  and  press  opera¬ 
tions. 


Personal  computers 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


ket,”  says  Dupree. 

The  Intrepid  terminal  incorporates 
features  that  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  typical  of  the  newspaper  PC.  It 
has  a  user  spelling  check,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  and  dictionary. 

Morris  Publishing  System  also 
incorporates  many  of  these  features, 
highlighting  them  with  color  graphics 
on  IBM  and  IBM-compatible  PCs. 

The  Morris  system  is  heavily  menu- 
driven,  with  frequent  “help”  func¬ 
tions  that  help  to  guide  operators 
through  tasks. 

It  features  a  hyphenation  and  justi¬ 
fication  function  that  is  quite  fast  and 
is  self-purging  to  keep  files  clean  and 
relatively  fast. 

Most  of  the  functions  really  are 
simply  word  processing  software  fea¬ 
tures  adopted  to  newspaper’s  special 
needs,  says  Morris  vice  president  Joe 
Kelly. 

“What  is  a  newspaper  program,  but 
a  word  processor?” 
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Reuter  initiates 
business  news  wire 

The  Reuter  Business  Report  began 
transmitting  its  new  business  news 
service  as  scheduled  Sept.  IS. 

The  service,  produced  in  New 
York  by  a  team  of  special  editors  and 
reporters  headed  by  Allan  Barker, 
began  moving  copy  at  8  a.m.  EDT. 

The  report  includes  business 
events  listings,  market  updates,  busi¬ 
ness  news  and  briefs,  weekend  fea¬ 
tures  and  columns. 


Phoenix  daiiies 
using  PCs  for 
classifieds 

Using  personal  computers,  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  are  receiving  one-way  trans¬ 
mission  of  classified  advertising  infor¬ 
mation  from  major  accounts. 

Classified  ad  manager  Jerry  Hayes 
said  Coldwell  Banker  and  First 
United  Service  Corp.,  realty  firms, 
are  using  the  hookup  to  transfer 


advertising  linage  to  the  newspapers. 

“The  advertisers  also  can  include 
run  dates,  skip  days,  billing  and 
typesetting  information  along  with 
the  ad  text,"  said  Jay  Visnansky, 
advanced  automation  specialist  for 
the  newspapers. 

He  explained  that  once  the  ad  infor¬ 
mation  is  received  on  the  IBM  PC,  it 
is  transferred  to  the  newspapers’  Sys¬ 
tems  Integrators  Inc.  System  55  Tan¬ 
dem  computers. 

Visnansky  said  he  modified  the 
software  to  facilitate  the  transfers, 
which  began  on  an  experimental  basis 
last  March. 

The  Arizona  Business  Gazette,  a 
weekly  publication  owned  by  Phoe¬ 
nix  Newspapers  Inc.,  may  use  the 
system  to  input  legal  notices  from  the 
courts  and  county,  it  was  announced. 

Atex  reports  sales 
to  Boston  papers 

Atex  Inc.,  the  publishing  systems 
manufacturer  headquartered  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  has  announced  sales  to 
three  Boston  newspapers,  the  Boston 
Globe,  Boston  Herald  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

The  Globe  has  agreed  to  purchase 


CARY  FLYING  MSTERS 

BUILT-IN  INFEED  AND  TENSIDN  CDNTRDL 
INCREASES  PRDDUCTIDN  UP  TD  40% 

Cary  reliability  means  you  can  have  up  to  16  pasters  on 
a  single-width  press.  Cary  Pasters  are  easily  retrofitted 
or  are  available  with  new  presses. 

Cary  Pasters  compliment  newspaper  presses  in 
construction  and  simplicity  and  are  easily  maintained  by 
press  mechanics. 

Our  world-wide  field  service  team  provides  experienced 
start-up  training  and  back-up.  Quotations,  including 
turnkey  installations,  to  suit  your  requirements. 

Over  500  Units  In  Operation!  There  is  an  installation  near 
you,  and  we  can  arrange  a  visit.  Call  or  write  for 
complete  details. 


Atex  Architect  software  for  preparing 
dummies  and  Atex  News  Layout 
equipment  for  electronically  laying 
out  p^es.  The  purchase  includes  five 
Architect  workstations  using  Atex 
Meridian  terminals.  Architect  soft¬ 
ware  designs  layouts  and  places  ads 
using  the  expert  system  of  artificial 
intelligence. 

The  Herald  contracted  for  a  Series 
4  system  and  Atex  Standard  Inte¬ 
grated  Advertising  system. 

Christian  Science  Publishing 
Group  contracted  for  a  program  to 
merge  the  system  network  used  for 
producing  literature  for  its  reading 
rooms  with  the  network  servicing  the 
Monitor. 

N.J.  paper  joins 
the  computer  age 

Jersey  Journal  in  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
will  replace  its  typewriters  and  copy 
paper  with  a  42-terminal  computer¬ 
ized  publishing  system  from  Atex  Inc. 

The  Series  4  system  includes  edito 
rial  software  and  Atex’s  Standard 
Integrated  Advertising  System  foi 
classified  ads. 

The  Journal  publishes  about  64,000 
copies  a  day,  six  days  a  week. 


DESIGN  INC. 


// 15800  W.  Overland  Drive 
//New  Berlin,  Wl  53151 
/  (414)  786-2509 
Telex  26-%70 


•  Automatic  Infeeds  •  Web  Guides  •  Chilistands 
Flying  Imprinters  •  Silicone  Applicators  •  Ribbon  Decks 
Specializing  in  Converting  Newspaper  Presses 
to  Commercial  Heat-Set  Presses. 
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Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


about. 

What  helps  to  drive  a  country  edi¬ 
tor? 

“I  suppose  you’re  sort  of  a  ham 
when  you’re  a  newspaper  publisher. 
You  get  your  name  in  front  of  the 
public  every  week.  They  know  who 
you  are.  And  that’s  a  problem.  You 
don’t  know  all  of  them.  You  really 
need  to  know  more  people. 

“It’s  a  great  experience,  very 
rewarding,  because  you’re  serving 
the  community.  But  if  you  don’t  put 
out  a  good  newspaper,  then  you 
hadn’t  ought  to  be  very  proud. 

“I  just  happen  to  like  this  kind  of 
business.” 

And  being  a  town  leader. 

Active  in  Rotary,  International 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Boy  Scouts, 
an  elder  in  the  Pawnee  Christian 
church.  Library  board,  vo-tech 
school.  President  of  the  town’s  cham¬ 
ber  and  Oklahoma  Press  Association. 
Only  non-Indian  on  the  Pawnee 
Housing  Authority.  (Pawnee  Coun¬ 
ty’s  population  is  20%  Indian.) 

D.  Jo  tells  you  that  for  more  than  30 
years  he  has  been  the  “ninth  mem¬ 
ber”  of  Pawnee’s  eight-person  city 
council.  That  means  while  he  covers 
the  twice-monthly  meetings,  D.  Jo 
sits  at  the  council  table. 

“I  don’t  pull  my  chair  up  all  the 
way,”  he  says,  “And  I’ve  often  won¬ 
dered  why  they  don’t  throw  me  out. 
When  things  drag.  I’ll  whisper  to  one 
of  the  members,  ‘Go  ahead,  make  a 
motion.  Let’s  get  this  thing  rolling.’ 
When  they  talk  about  doing  some¬ 
thing  I  feel  is  wrong,  I  might  butt  in 
with  ‘What  do  you  want  to  do  that 
for?’  And  the  mayor  will  invite  me  to 
comment.” 

And  D.  Jo  does.  Always  with  the 
good  of  the  community  in  mind. 

“History  of  a  town  is  important.  It 
affects  so  much.  I  just  know  more 
history  about  Pawnee.  I’ve  been 
around  longer.” 

Three  years  ago,  oil  royalty  checks 
began  to  arrive.  But  these  haven’t 
changed  D.  Jo  Ferguson  or  the  way  he 
runs  his  weekly. 

Except  that  now,  D.  Jo  and  his 
wife,  Helen,  no  longer  take  salaries 
from  their  paper.  That  means  more 
for  Chief  employees,  says  the 
publisher. 

The  Fergusons  long  have  owned 
rental  properties  around  Pawnee  and 
Saturdays  still  see  the  editor  donning 
overalls,  gathering  up  his  tools  and 
visiting  houses  and  apartments  which 
need  repairs. 

In  nearly  four  decades  at  the  Chief, 


The  Pawnee  Chief 

for  D.  Jo  have  there  been  any  regrets? 

Well,  sort  of,  D.  Jo  tells  you. 

“I  always  wanted  to  go  tabloid.  I 
thought  you  could  localize  your  paper 
better. 

“So  I  bought  a  used  offset  press, 
manufactured  in  England  or  Ger¬ 
many.  It  ran  from  a  web,  ended  up 
printing  four,  unfolded  tab  pages.  I 
got  it  from  a  small  college  in  western 
Kansas. 


Three  years  ago,  oil 
royalty  checks  began  to 
arrive.  But  these  haven’t 
changed  D.  Jo  Ferguson 
or  the  way  he  runs  his 
weekly. 


“I  should  have  been  suspicious 
when  they  agreed  to  truck  it  right 
down  to  Pawnee.  They  said  an  18- 
year-old  girl  had  run  it. 

“We  found  out  it  took  three  of  us, 
me  and  two  guys  with  water  pistols. 
The  watering  system  wasn’t  much 
good.  I’d  watch  the  sheets  coming  off. 
When  they’d  start  getting  muddy  I’d 
yell  and  the  two  guys  would  start 

shooting  at  the  plates.  It  was  taking  us 
from  15  to  30  hours  to  finish  the  press- 
work  for  one  issue.” 

One  week,  the  motor  set  up. 

OK,  thought  the  editor,  you’ve  had 
it. 

D.  Jo  began  jobbing  out  his  press- 


work.  “But  the  commercial  plants 
kept  going  to  narrower  webs.  Pretty 
soon,  we  had  about  a  square-page 
size.  So  I  decided  after  almost  two 
years  to  go  back  to  broadside.  All 
along,  I  thought  the  readers  liked  the 
tabloid. 

“I  wrote  in  my  column  that  this 
would  be  the  last  of  the  small  paper, 
expecting  to  hear  some  protests. 
Instead,  readers  began  to  call,  telling 
me,  ‘It’s  about  time’.” 

What  does  this  Oklahoma  editor 
like  least  about  his  job? 

“When  I  have  to  write  a  story  about 
someone  who  has  done  something  he 
shouldn’t  have.  Maybe  a  friend. 
Some  feel  they  should  have  special 
treatment.  We  can’t  do  that.” 

Even  for  members  of  his  family. 

“If  any  of  them  get  in  trouble,  their 
names  will  be  there  with  the  rest  of 
them.  But  they’ve  been  pretty  good 
and  stayed  out  of  trouble.” 

D.  Jo,  a  tall,  beefy  man,  speaks 
softly.  His  readers,  even  after  37 
years,  still  sometimes  disappoint  him. 

“What  bothers  me  is  that  people 
look  for  the  juicy  stuff  first.  Before 
they  look  for  the  good  stuff.  And  we 
really  don’t  push  the  bad.  We  try  to 
encourage  stories  about  the  good 
things  that  happen  in  the  community. 

“We  had  a  story  about  a  rape  case. 
I’m  sure  everyone  read  it,  word  for 
word.  And  it  was  a  terrible  thing.  We 
had  to  run  it.  But  we’d  much  rather 
have  had  something  about  a  young¬ 
ster,  an  achievement  he’d  made.  We 
like  to  give  these  kinds  of  stories 
prominence.” 

That  spelling  of  Jo,  where  did  it 
come  from? 

The  editor  explains  it  started  with 
his  dad,  who  was  named  Orville  Carl. 
That  is,  until  as  a  boy  he  delighted  to  a 
circus  performance  of  Jo-Jo  the 
Clown.  He  adopted  that  name,  later 
shortened  to  Jo.  Eventually  he  legally 
became  Jo  O.  Ferguson. 

“I  wanted  to  be  like  my  dad,”  says 
D.  Jo,  who  started  life  as  David  Jo. 
But  quickly  he  became  D.  Jo.  “There 
isn’t  but  one  D.  Jo  in  Oklahoma.” 

What’s  the  future  of  country  jour¬ 
nalism? 

“With  the  advent  of  the  laser,  a 
person  can  about  put  out  a  newspaper 
from  the  top  of  a  desk.  Used  to  take  a 

big  shop  of  heavy  equipment.  Now, 
more  and  more,  the  weekly  field  is 
becoming  a  women’s  world.  They  can 
do  all  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done.” 

The  Chief  circulates  in  2,875  area 
homes.  Gross  sales  of  $300,000 
include  office  supply  and  job  printing 
operations. 
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S0RRy.10M,  DOROTHY 
AND  DICK  ARE  AHEAD 


Publisher  Elven  Grubbs  of  the  Sar¬ 
asota  Herald-Tribune  recognizes  the 
threat  from  the  new  daily:  “We  wel¬ 
come  them  to  the  media  family.  We 
will  take  steps  to  compete,  but  I  will 
not  divulge  those  plans.” 

He  calls  the  Herald-Tribune’s  ratio 
of  60%  advertising  to  40%  news  “a 
good  ratio.  It’s  more  news  than  they 
will  put  out  because  it’s  a  thicker 
paper,”  he  said. 

He  disagrees  with  any  notion  that 
the  paper  is  mostly  a  financial/ 
national/intemational  paper. 

“The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  is  a 
well  balanced  paper  representing 
local,  national,  business,  sports  news 
and  features.  We  have  local  stories  on 
the  front  page  every  day.” 

He  added:  “We  are  a  profitable 
enterprise  and  hope  to  stay  profitable. 
If  we  hold  all  our  money  here  we  can’t 
buy  newsprint  and  ink  and  even  insur¬ 
ance.  You  can’t  count  on  Sarasota  to 
provide  the  raw  materials.” 

Entrenched  locally  since  1925,  the 
Herald-Tribune  became  the  New 
York  Times’  biggest  chain  paper  in 
November  1982  —  second  only  to  the 
Times  itself.  The  first  move  under  the 
new  ownership  was  to  shut  down  the 
Herald-Tribune’s  prizewinning,  but 
small  afternoon  sidekick,  the  Sar¬ 
asota  Journal. 

The  Herald-Tribune’s  circulation, 
including  metro  and  outlying  editions, 
was  96,617  mornings  and  113,405  on 
Sundays  at  the  close  of  1985. 

N.Y.  Times  Co. 
acts  to  keep 
family  control 

Stockholders  of  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
approve  a  reclassification  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Class  B  shares  designed  to 
preserve  Sulzberger  family  control 
while  giving  family  members  more 
liquidity  for  their  holdings. 

The  shareholders  also  approved  a 
two-for-one  common  stock  split  for 
both  A  and  B  shares,  effective  on 
September  19. 

The  reclassification  calls  for  hold¬ 
ers  of  Class  B  common  stock  to  be 
given  nine-tenths  of  a  share  of  Class  A 
stock  and  one-tenth  of  a  share  of 
Class  B  stock  for  every  Class  B  share 
currently  owned.  Shareholders  also 
approved  a  measure  to  allow  Class  B 
shareholders  to  convert  their  stock  to 
Class  A  shares  on  a  one-for-one  basis. 

Class  B  shares  elect  70%  of  the 
board,  have  full  voting  rights  but  are 
not  publicly  traded.  Class  A  shares 
are  traded  on  the  American  stock 
exchange  but  elect  30%  of  the  board 
and  have  limited  voting  rights. 


manufacturer  of  ideas,”  said  Dietz. 

By  purchasing  Radio  Station 
WQSA  recently,  Carlton  has  given 
Suncoast  Independent  Inc.  another 
news  medium:  it  will  be  a  headline 
news  station,  said  Dietz.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  reviewing  the  license  for 
the  1 ,000-watt,  sunrise-to-sunset  AM 
station  so  Suncoast  Independent  is 
not  yet  operating  it,  he  said. 

Several  free  circulation  weeklies 
have  sprung  up  here  in  recent  years  to 
get  a  slice  of  the  advertising  dollar  and 
try  to  crack  the  Herald-Tribune’s 
dominance. 

Publisher  Art  Rich  of  the  Sarasota 
Times  calls  his  paper  with  its  44,800 
circulation  “an  alternative  to  a 
monopoly.”  He  said  when  he  started 
it  in  October  1984,  he  found  lacks  in 
local  crime  news  and  other  coverage 
and  set  out  to  fill  the  gaps. 


Sarasota 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


began  personnel  interviews  in  April 
but  was  shortly  replaced  by  another 
editor.  The  frequency  of  publication, 
as  well  as  the  overall  direction,  have 
changed  from  the  original  concepts. 
At  first  it  was  to  be  a  medical  monthly 
or  bi-weekly,  without  ads. 

Finally  Dietz,  a  Sarasota  Herald- 
Tribune  general  assignment  reporter 
for  14  years,  including  five  as  week¬ 
end  metro  editor,  was  hired. 

When  the  Suncoast  Independent 
Inc.,  after  May  incorporation, 
couldn’t  get  insurance  through  its 
broker,  Dietz  stepped  in  and  con¬ 
tacted  the  Florida  ftess  Association 
to  solve  the  problem. 

“I  went  out  and  got  $5  million,”  he 
said. 

Dietz  claims  the  Independent  will 
have  “the  most  extensive  medical 
coverage  of  any  publication  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  We  have  75  doctors  we  can  call 
on  to  write  articles.” 

The  doctors  will  be  those  involved 
in  Carlton’s  medical  clinics. 

Carlton  has  told  former  associates 
he  got  interested  in  medical  facility 
development  because  once  he 
couldn’t  find  the  medical  service  he 
needed  in  the  immediate  area  and  had 
to  go  to  the  east  coast  of  Florida  for  it. 

His  development  of  an  office  com¬ 
plex  and  walk-in  clinic  in  an  environ¬ 
mentally  sensitive  area  south  of  the 
city  was  once  the  subject  of  a  Herald- 
Tribune  investigative  series. 

Carlton’s  title  for  himself  is  “A 


“We  welcome  them  to 
the  media  family.  We  will 
take  steps  to  compete, 
but  I  will  not  divulge 
those  plans.” 


Editor  Art  Coulson  of  the  Sarasota 
Sun  cites  financial,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  as  the  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune’s  forte  and  so  does  Dietz. 

However  hard  the  weeklies  try,  “A 
weekly  can’t  compete  with  a  daily  — 
only  a  daily  will  compete  with  a 
daily,”  says  Dietz.  That  view  helped 
swing  the  decision  for  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  to  go  daily. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  E&P... DON'T  WAIT!  USE  THE  CONVE¬ 
NIENT  BIND-IN  CARD  IN  THIS  ISSUE. 
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istrators  of  the  DOL  public  informa¬ 
tion  staff,  their  own  personnel  num¬ 
bers  have  been  decreased  about  75% 
during  this  Administration. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Information  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  identifies  a 
long-standing  Washington-based 
administrative  function  of  public 
information  that  has  included  the 
means  of  developing  every  sort  of 
communication  media  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  those  instruments  of  communi¬ 
cation  through  a  national/regional 
network. 

Regional  offices  in  Boston,  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta, 
Denver,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle  are  subordinate  to  the 
Washington  office  and  disseminate 
press  information  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  to  local  media,  state  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  public  agencies. 

However,  the  depletion  of  other 
media  resources  has  placed  nearly 
total  dependence  upon  the  press  to 
carry  out  USDOL  public  information 
objectives,  other  than  very  basic 
information  concerning  programs  and 
services  that  might  be  included  on 
“fact  sheets”  given  to  staff  for  public 
dissemination. 

Some  striking  evidence  can  be 
shown  to  reveal  the  cutbacks  in 
printed  information  produced  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  1980  DOL 
publications  catalog  lists  neary  1600 
publications.  Last  year’s  catalog 


Coca  Cola 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


public-relations  services  for  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  said 
the  local  bottlers  are  responsible  for 
news  conferences,  whereas  the  com¬ 
pany  headquarters  plans  the  national 
strategy. 

Donaldson  reiterated  the  local 
spokesperson’s  statements,  saying 
that  it  was  done  “on  a  blind  basis  for 
competitive  reasons.” 

In  other  markets,  where  similar 
news  conferences  were  held,  Donald¬ 
son  said  the  reaction  was  much  more 
favorable. 

“He’s  (Boone)  mad  because  he 
said  it’s  not  a  real  story,  but  it  is  in 
other  markets,”  Donaldson  said. 
“We  think  it’s  legitimate  news. 

“We’re  not  in  the  business  of  pur¬ 
posefully  deceiving  the  media,”  he 
continued.  “That’s  not  something  we 
endorse.” 


listed  693. 

According  to  one  of  the  senior 
public  information  administrators. 
Bob  Cuccia,  head  of  the  information 
and  consumer  affairs  programs  at  the 
Employment  Standards  Administra¬ 
tion  Office,  the  challenge  made  to  his 
office  “to  do  more  with  less”  does  not 
“live  up  to  the  mandates  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

“The  public  has  a  right  to  be 
informed  of  what  is  available  to 
them,”  he  said.  “And  we  are  not  able 
to  do  the  job  effectively  with  what  we 
have  to  work  with.” 

These  frustrations  obviously  exist 
throughout  public  administration. 
What  the  lack  of  resources  that 
results  in  a  lack  of  sufficient  media 
instruments  and  in  a  lack  of  public 
access  to  a  constitutional  right  to 
know,  will  bear,  must  be  laid  on  the 
line. 

Former  newsman 
opens  book  shop 

William  Keifer,  formerly  in  edito¬ 
rial  capacities  with  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  Reuters  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  now-defunct  Hartford 
Times,  has  opened  a  book  shop  called 
the  John  Steele  Book  Shop  in  Litch¬ 
field,  Connecticut. 


Press  club  members 
have  ceremonial 
first  drink 

Denizens  of  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  D.C.,  can 
open  —  as  well  as  close  —  a  bar. 

When  the  Willard  Hotel  closed  18 
years  ago,  members  of  the  club’s 
board  of  directors  were  the  last  drink¬ 
ers  at  the  historic  Round  Robin  bar  in 
the  hotel,  on  Pennsylvania  avenue 
just  across  14th  street  from  the  club’s 
National  Press  Building. 

So  when  the  hotel  reopened  Aug. 
20  after  a  $110  million  refurbishing, 
it  asked  members  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  board  to  have  the  first  ceremo¬ 
nial  drinks  at  the  newly  polished, 
great  circular  mahogany  bar,  where 
previous  imbibers  have  included 
presidents  Lincoln,  Grant,  Harding 
and  Coolidge,  Buffalo  Bill  Cody, 
Mark  Twain,  Walt  Whitman,  Nathan¬ 
iel  Hawthorne  and  lesser  scribblers. 

They  were  served  mint  juleps  made 
from  a  recipe  said  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  bar  by  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky. 

“They’re  too  potent,”  mused 
David  Dear,  who  was  there  when  the 
bar  closed  and  when  it  reopened. 


MEET 


FBANCIE 

The  comics’  newest  funny  lady. 

Francie  is  a  secretary,  a  divorced  mom  and  a  queen  of  one-liners. 
FRANCIE  by  Sherrie  Shepherd  debuts  September  29  in  more  than  100 
newspapers  including  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  The  Detroit  News.  If  your  newspaper  isn’t  included  yet,  your  readers 
will  be  missing  a  lot  of  laughs. 


For  information  on 
FRANCIE  call  Brad 
Bushell  at  1-800-221-4816 
(in  New  York, 
212-692-3700). 

United  Media  Canada. 
416-821-0661. 
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Promo  executive  becomes  photo  writer 

Barry  Urdang  started  the  ‘Shoot  Like  a  Pro’  column  after  working 
about  30  years  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  other  papers 


By  David  Astor 

A  lot  of  people  would  be  ready  to 
retire  after  three  decades  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  director.  But  Barry 
Urdang  started  a  whole  new  career 
instead. 

Urdang  worked  for  several  papers 
before  joining  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  in  1948,  and  served  as  promotion 
director  of  the  now-defunct  daily  until 
the  early  1970s.  One  day  at  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Urdang  decided  that  the  photos 
being  shot  for  his  promo  ads  were  not 
good  enough.  So  he  resolved  to  take 
the  pictures  himself. 

The  promotion  director  taught  him¬ 
self  how  to  handle  a  camera  by  read¬ 
ing  books  and  consulting  with  the 
Bulletin’s  chief  photographer. 
Urdang  became  adept  at  picture- tak¬ 
ing,  and  the  ads  he  designed  looked 
better.  By  the  time  Urdang  was  ready 
to  leave  the  paper  in  the  early  1970s, 
he  had  another  marketable  skill. 

Urdang’s  first  post-Bulletin  job  was 
as  a  photographer  for  the  Mexican 
government.  His  assignment  was  to 
take  pictures  of  men  who  had  fought 
with  Zapata,  the  revolutionary 
leader,  between  1911  and  1919. 
Urdang  ended  up  staying  in  Mexico 
for  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
also  photographed  archaeological 
sites,  sculpture,  and  other  things. 

After  returning  to  the  U.S. ,  Urdang 
worked  as  a  freelance  picture-taker 
before  coming  up  with  the  idea  to  do  a 
photography  column.  The  Artists  and 
Writers  Syndicate  was  interested,  and 
Urdang  began  his  weekly  feature  just 
under  three  years  ago  —  in  October 
1983. 

“Shoot  Like  a  Pro”  is  aimed  at 
America’s  amateur  photographers  — 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them.  Urdang 
noted  that  one  out  of  every  four  adults 
owns  a  35mm  camera,  and  many 
others  have  a  non-35mm  camera. 
“Photography  is  America’s  number- 
one  hobby,”  he  stated. 

Urdang  uses  his  600-word  column 
to  address  a  number  of  topics.  This 
month,  for  instance,  he  offered  advice 
about  photographing  kids,  talked 
about  saving  the  last  exposures  on  a 
roll  for  really  good  shots,  discussed 
how  picture-takers  don’t  have  to  wait 


Barry  Urdang 


for  “the  perfect  light,”  and  provided 
photo  ideas  for  family  albums. 

Earlier  columns  have  focused  on 
avoiding  the  purchase  of  too  much 
equipment,  shooting  photos  without 
bringing  the  camera  to  the  eye,  and 
being  prepared  for  unexpected  shots. 

In  the  last  piece,  Urdang  wrote: 
“Look  for  the  unusual,  the  incongru¬ 
ous,  the  unexpected  as  you  wander 
through  the  streets  of  any  town. 

“How  do  you  photographically 


A  recent  Urdang  photo. 


define  unusual,  incongruous  and 
unexpected?  A  great  photographer, 
Philippe  Halsman,  said  it  was  to  put 
something  into  the  picture  that  the 
reader  doesn’t  expect  to  see. 

“An  example:  Being  an  early  riser, 
and  curious  about  what  goes  on  and 
can  be  photographed  early  in  the 
morning,  I  was  walking  down  a  street 
in  London  when  I  saw  three  milk  bot¬ 
tles  sitting  on  the  doorstep  at  the 
entrance  to  a  British  bank. 

“The  three  milk  bottles  looked 
completely  out  of  place.  My  camera 
was  pre-set  and  pre-focused.  All  I  had 
to  do  was  lift  it  to  my  eye  and  shoot.  A 
few  seconds  later,  the  door  opened 
and  the  bottles  were  whisked  out  of 
sight.” 

As  the  above  excerpt  indicates, 
Urdang  tries  to  keep  his  feature  non¬ 
technical  and  conversational  in  tone. 
“I  hate  columns  that  sound  like  one 
professor  speaking  to  another,”  he 
noted. 

And  Urdang  makes  things  easier 
and  more  interesting  for  his  “Shoot 
Like  a  Pro”  readers  —  at  papers  such 
as  the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance 
and  Torrance  (Calif.)  Breeze  —  by 
including  two  photos  with  every  col¬ 
umn.  Virtually  all  these  pictures  are 
shot  by  Urdang,  who  has  had  his  own 
darkroom  for  15  years. 

The  native  New  Yorker  and  current 
Californian  owns  three  Pentax  Spot- 
matic  cameras  and  a  number  of 
lenses.  Urdang’s  favorite  lenses  are  a 
35mm  wide  angle  and  an  85mm  short 
telephoto. 

He  observed  in  his  September  21 
column:  “You  may  ask  why  many 
professional  photographers  seldom 
use  the  50mm  lens  which  usually 
comes  with  the  camera.  One  reason: 
it  is  hard  to  be  creative  visually  with 
the  50mm.  It  is  easier  with  a  wide- 
angle  lens  or  a  telephoto  lens. 

“Why  do  manufacturers  place  the 
50mm  on  their  cameras?  Because  it  is 
the  cheapest  lens  to  produce.  This 
does  not  mean  it  is  a  bad  lens,  opti¬ 
cally.  Its  picture-taking  capabilities 
are  fine.  But  it  does  limit  your  ability 
to  express  yourself  with  enterprise, 
ingenuity  and  imagination.” 

Speaking  of  imagination,  Urdang 
often  uses  his  column  to  discuss  the 
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difference  between  “taking  a  pic¬ 
ture”  and  “making  a  picture.”  The 
first  method  refers  to  quickly  snap¬ 
ping  photos  as  things  happen,  such  as 
at  a  birthday  party.  The  second  means 
studying  a  landscape  or  other  scene 
and  deciding  on  the  best  angle,  light¬ 
ing,  and  so  on  before  going  ahead  with 
the  shot. 

“Photographers  are  artists,” 
declared  Urdang,  whose  work  has 
been  showcased  at  11  exhibitions. 
“They  control  the  picture  they  take, 
and  then  they  can  adjust  it  and 
improve  it  in  the  darkroom.  If  six 
artists  painted  the  same  scene,  they 
would  all  do  it  differently.  It’s  the 


same  with  photographers.” 

Urdang  took  his  first  step  onto  the 
newspaper  scene  when  he  studied 
journalism  at  New  York  University. 
He  then  became  promotion  director 
of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 
Houston  Chronicle,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  before  spending  four 
years  in  the  Air  Force  (and  winning 
several  medals)  during  World  War  II. 
Urdang  subsequently  served  as  assis¬ 
tant  promotion  director  at  the  New 
York  Times  for  two  years  before 
beginning  his  long  tenure  at  the  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

And  why  did  Urdang  leave  the  Bul¬ 
letin?  The  columnist  said  he  loved  his 


Ex-Cowles  prez  promoted  at  King 


Dennis  R.  Allen  has  been  named 
vice  president  and  creative  director 
for  King  Features  Syndicate.  He  will 


Dennis  R.  Allen 


be  in  charge  of  King’s  day-to-day  edi¬ 
torial  operations  and  the  development 
of  comics  and  columns. 

Alien  joined  the  syndicate  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  publishing  and  development 
when  King  purchased  Cowles  Syndi¬ 
cate  earlier  this  year.  He  served  as 
Cowles  president  from  1973  until  the 
sale. 

The  20-year  syndicate  veteran, 
now  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  is 
an  Illinois  native  who  graduated  from 
Drake  University  and  attended  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School. 


Photos  from  South  Africa  offered 


Photos  from  Afrapix,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  agency  located  in  South 
Africa,  are  being  offered  in  North 
America  via  Impact  Visuals. 

Afrapix  has  taken  photos  of  South 
Africa’s  military  activities,  black  pro¬ 
tests,  mass  funerals,  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  the  country’s  extreme  right, 
attacks  on  whites  resisting  conscrip¬ 
tion,  the  razing  of  black  dwellings,  the 
families  of  detained  people,  leaders 
such  as  Winnie  Mandela  and 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  etc. 

The  Johannesburg-based  agency, 
which  has  a  racially  mixed  member¬ 
ship,  has  managed  to  make  photos 


available  to  North  America  despite 
the  South  African  government’s  tight 
restrictions  on  the  press.  Several 
Afrapix  people  have  been  detained 
and  held  in  solitary  confinement,  and 
their  office  has  been  raided  by  police. 

Afrapix ’s  work  has  appeared  in  the 
South  African  press  and  in  Europe  for 
years.  And  an  Afrapix  show  called 
“The  Cordoned  Heart”  premiered 
this  June  at  the  International  Center 
of  Photography  in  New  York  City. 

Impact  (see  E&P,  May  17)  is  a 
photo  and  graphics  agency  based  at 
P.O.  Box  404830,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11240-4830. 


‘Insect  lifestyle’  feature  is  introduced 


Pat  Kite,  who  has  self-syndicated 
the  singles-oriented  “On  My  Own” 
weekly  humor  column  for  three 
years,  has  started  another  feature. 
“Bugs  A-Go-Go”  is  an  800-word 
“insect  lifestyle  column”  aimed  at 
homeowners,  gardeners,  and  farm¬ 
ers. 


many  years  doing  promotion  for 
newspapers,  but  added:  “There’s  a 
time  to  get  out.  It’s  a  pressure  busi¬ 
ness.  It’s  fine  for  someone  in  their  20s 
and  30s,  but  when  you  get  a  bit  older 
and  see  people  going  out  feet  first  who 
are  younger  than  you,  you  begin  to 
wonder.” 

Urdang,  a  past  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  presi¬ 
dent  and  former  photography 
teacher,  said  column-writing  also  has 
its  pressures  and  deadlines.  But  he 
said  it’s  still  “much  more  relaxing” 
than  what  he  used  to  do. 

The  columnist  —  whose  syndicate 
is  based  at  1034  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20045 — didn’t 
only  work  for  newspapers.  He  used  to 
collect  them,  too.  Urdang,  for 
instance,  owned  a  1634  issue  of  the 
London-based  Mercurius  Politicus, 
which  was  “licensed  by  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  to  John  Milton.”  He  also 
possessed  a  copy  of  one  of  the  John 
Peter  Zenger  papers  that  led  to  the 
famous  freedom  of  the  press  court 
case  over  250  years  ago.  And  Urdang 
had  several  original  papers  that 
reported  on  the  Lincoln  assassina¬ 
tion.  The  columnist  sold  some  of  his 
historic  newspapers  and  donated  the 
rest  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Library 
before  going  to  Mexico. 


Kite  —  based  at  5318  Stirling  Ct., 
Newark,  Calif.  94560  —  has  written 
extensively  on  gardening  and  ento¬ 
mology  topics  for  newspapers  and 
magazines.  She  has  a  master’s  in 
mass  communication  and  journalism, 
and  has  both  a  biology  and  medical 
background. 


Ps  ANDQs 
ARE  HOT  NEWS 
FOR  READERS. 


No  one  advises  on  how  to  behave 
at  the  office  and  home  better  than 
Letitia  Baldrige.  But  then  who  has 
more  experience  than  this  doyenne 
of  manners?  She  counseled  four 
First  Ladies  and  authored 
The  Complete  Guide  to  Executive 
Manners.  To  insure  your  readers' 
business  and  social  success,  order 
her  column  today. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555 
for  a  free  sample  of  The  Letitia 
Baldrige  Column  RSVP.  Alaska. 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada, 
call  collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get 
the  package  that  ties  up 
readership  and  revenues. 
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Copley  offering  Nat  Hentoff  column,  other  features 


The  weekly  civil  liberties  column 
by  Nat  HentofT  of  the  Village  Voice  is 
now  part  of  Copley  News  Service’s 
“Opinion  &  Analysis  Mini-Pack¬ 
age.” 

Hentoff  —  winner  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  First  Amendment  Award  — 
discusses  right-to-die  legislation, 
searches  in  schools,  racially-inspired 
police  brutality,  efforts  to  ban  boxing, 
the  legality  of  publicly-displayed 
Christmas  symbols,  and  other  topics 
in  his  illustrated  feature. 

The  Boston  native  is  also  a  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Washington  Post,  and  has 
been  a  staff  writer  for  The  New  Yorker 
since  1960.  His  work  appears,  too,  in 
publications  such  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York  Times,  and  New 
Republic. 

A  member  of  the  steering  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  Hentoff  has 
taught  First  Amendment  history  at 
the  New  School  and  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  authored  several  books. 
He  attended  Northeastern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Harvard,  and  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris. 

In  other  Copley  developments,  the 
news  service’s  August  newsletter 
reported  that  American  Society  of 


Newspaper  Editors  award-winning 
editorial  writer  Jonathan  Freedman 
and  Joe  Holley  are  writing  columns 
on  alternate  weeks  commenting  on 
politics,  education,  the  environment, 
and  social  issues. 

Other  new  illustrated  features  in 
various  Copley  packages  include 
“Pop  Talk”  by  radio  host  Joey  Ber¬ 
lin,  who  interviews  rock  musicians 
and  progressive  jazz  stars;  “Cooks’ 
Books”  by  food  editor  Verne  Palmer, 
who  discusses  cookbooks  and 
recipes;  and  “Chess”  by  Cy  Lakda- 
wala. 

Columns  with  September  starts. 


k 


Nat  Hentoff 


according  to  the  newsletter,  include 
features  on  beer,  antiques,  cooking 
with  kids,  and  children’s  books. 

The  August  newsletter  also 
reported  that  computer  writer  Jeff 
Young  is  writing  the  “Best  Bytes” 
feature  and  Polly  Bergen  will  be  doing 
one  rather  than  two  columns  a  week. 

The  July  newsletter  announced  that 
Copley  is  distributing  the  work  of 
New  York  Daily  News  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Paul  Rigby,  the  “To  Be 
Equal”  column  by  John  Jacob,  and  a 
two-column  panel  illustration  called 
“Smart  Money.” 

Also  noted  in  the  July  newsletter 
was  wine  columnist  Dan  Berger’s 
departure  to  become  financial  editor 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat. 
He  will  also  be  writing  “Wine 
Watch”  for  the  Special  Features  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Times  Syndica¬ 
tion  Sales  Corporation  beginning 
October  1.  The  Copley  “Wine  Talk” 
replacement  is  Richard  Nalley, 
whose  work  has  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  various  magazines. 
He  has  also  edited  the  wine  industry’s 
Impact  trade  journal.  Former  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  reporter 
Mike  Rubin  will  contribute  wine  col¬ 
umns  on  occasion. 


Tenth  anniversaries 

Two  Tribune  Media  Services  fea¬ 
tures  celebrated  tenth  anniversaries 
this  month. 

One  is  “Motley’s  Crew,”  the 
working  class-oriented  comic  strip 
written  by  Tom  Forman  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Ben  Templeton.  The  two 
men  also  collaborate  on  the  TMS-dis- 
tributed  “Elwood.” 

The  other  is  “Doctor  Jock,”  a  fit¬ 
ness  feature  by  sports  medicine  spe¬ 
cialist  Dr.  David  Bachman  and  former 
Chicago  Tribune  columnist  Marilynn 
Preston.  To  commemorate  the  col¬ 
umn’s  birthday,  the  two  have  written 
a  three-part  series  highlighting  the  top 
ten  fitness  trends  of  the  past  decade. 
Also  included  are  predictions  on  how 
American  exercise  practices  are 
likely  to  change  and  develop  in  com¬ 
ing  years. 


Cartoonists  will  talk 

“The  Wizard  of  Id”  team  of  Brant 
Parker  and  Johnny  Hart  (who  also 
created  “B.C.”)  will  speak  October  5 
at  the  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  in  Rye 


Brook,  N.Y.  Both  are  with  News 
America  Syndicate. 

And  editorial  cartoonist  Tony  Auth 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  will  give  a  guest 
lecture  October  19. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the 
museum’s  “Defenders  of  the  Earth 
Fantasy  Day”  September  21  was  Lee 
Falk  of  King  Features  Syndicate.  His 
Phantom  and  Mandrake  the  Magician 
creations  are  among  the  characters  in 
the  new  Defenders  of  the  Earth  ani¬ 
mated  television  series. 


Later  times  at  Times 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
has  extended  its  hours  of  operation, 
enabling  it  to  move  more  copy  sooner 
to  p.m.  clients  and  provide  later 
updates  of  breaking  stories  to  a.m. 
papers. 

There  will  be  coverage  until  3:30 
a.m.  (EDT)  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  Friday  close  will  remain  at 
12:30,  and  the  Saturday  close  will  be 
extended  from  8:.30  to  11  p.m.  The 
news  service  desk  will  continue  to 
open  at  7  a.m. 


'Doonesbury’  pulled 

The  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat  has  canceled  “Doones- 
bury”  because  of  the  recent  episodes 
satirizing  possible  Republican  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  Pat  Robertson. 

“Garry  Trudeau’s  flippant  lam¬ 
poon  of  faith-healing  forced  the  deci¬ 
sion,  which  has  been  coming  for  some 
time,”  said  editor  George  Fattman. 

At  least  two  other  newspapers 
dropped  the  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate-distributed  comic  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  Robertson  sequence  (see 
E&P,  September  20). 

Lurie  exhibit  in  N.Y. 

An  exhibition  of  the  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  art  of  political  cartoonist  Ranan 
R.  Lurie  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
and  Editors  Press  Service  will  be  held 
at  the  New  York  Friars  Club,  57  E. 
55th  St.  in  Manhattan,  from  Septem¬ 
ber  29  to  October  5. 

There  will  be  a  September  29  open¬ 
ing  reception  “under  the  auspices”  of 
Frank  Sinatra  and  Japanese  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  U.S.  Nobuo  Matsunaga. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUCEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS:  increase 
readership  and  revenue  with  the  BEST 
car  column,  by  U.S.'s  most  widely- 
published  auto  writer.  Light,  fun,  non¬ 
technical;  not  puff,  but  non-threatening 
to  advertisers.  Currently  running  Detroit 
News,  Hartford  Courant,  others.  Five 
years  proven  results,  references  on 
request.  ‘87  Roundup  and  "Best  Buys" 
available  now.  THE  CAR  REVIEW, 
29040  Freshwater  Dr.,  Agoura  Hills,  CA 
91301,  (818)  706-3708. 


CONSUMER-ORIENTED  auto  review 
column.  A  new  car  reviewed  every 
week... and  I  tell  the  good  with  the  bad. 
With  art.  Car  Column,  905  Spray  Ave., 
Mays  Landing,  NJ  08330. 


ANIMALS 


AWARD-WINNING  ANIMAL  COLUMN. 
Samples:  EARTHLINGS-Bennett,  513 
Lake  St.,  Crystal  Lake  IL  60014 
(815)455-4995. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


Tor  More 
FUN  'Ti^ANl 
you  can  , 
STANJ),rrs.. 


Buford’s  North  Forty 


Contact; 

Carr  Synd. 
13833  E.28 
Tulsa,  Ok. 
74134 

918-744-6591 


CHESS 


CHESS  JOURNALISTS  of  America  writer 
of  year  for  '86  welcomes  inquiries  on 
articles,  weekly  column.  Chess,  6401 
Cardinal  Lane,  Columbia,  MD  21044. 


REUGION 


WANT  TO  LIVEN  UP  your  religion  page? 
attract  more  readers  and  advertising? 
Try  BIBLICAL  PERSPECTIVES,  a  week¬ 
ly  column  of  challenging  insights,  fresh 
humor  and  thought-provoking  parables. 
An  ecumenical  approach  to  spiritual 
-rowth.  Free  samples  on  request.  Bob 
urgen,  127  Spanish  Point  Drive,  Beau¬ 
fort  ,SC29902(803)524:432A_ 


"SENIOR  CLINIC"  is  America’s  only 
health  column  addressing  exclusively 
the  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems  of  past  middle  life.  Written  by 
a  specialist  physician,  SENIOR  CLINIC 
has  anchored  the  Sunday  health  section 
in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  since  1982.  "Warm  witty,  authorita¬ 
tive,  excellent  reader  response.”  Now  in 
6th  year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macinnis,  HFM  Literary 
Enterprises,  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7,  (403) 
973-2361. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


MAKE  A  WISH  Column  grants  reader's 
wishes.  Christmas  MAKE  A  WISH 
column  also  available.  Free  trial.  Pat 
Foote,  Box  36524,  Grosse  Pte.,  Ml 
48236. 


MORE  THAN  60  million  Single  adults 
in  America  NEED  "Singles  Hotline”,  a 
weekly  Q  &  A  featured  in  The  Boston 
Herald,  The  Sun  Bulletin,  Tucson  Citi¬ 
zen  and  other  fine  papers.  Radio 
personality  Dick  Syatt  writes  with 
insight  and  wit  about  meeting,  dating, 
sin^e  parenting,  cheap  dates,  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do.  Singles  Hotline  is 
interesting,  fun  and  best  of  all...  it 
attracts  advertisers.  Call  or  write:  Dick 
Syatt,  9  Temple  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02114(617)  227-7971. 


HUMOR 


My  OFF  THE  WALL  cartoon  panel 
appears  in  10  newspapers.  Well  drawn 
and  humorous  enough  for  all  readers. 
For  brochure  with  samples  and 
subscription  form: 

Dan  Rosandich,  Box  lOlA-Pilgrim, 
Houghton,  Ml  49931. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  (iourt,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


"HOUSE  CALLS’’-Detroit  News,  Miami 
Herald,  Sun-Times,  etc.,  10th  year, 
800-word  weekly  Q&A,  9  national 
awards.  Free  six-week  trial.  Edith  Lank, 
240  Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY 
14620.  (716)  473-4973. 


Feature  your  FEATURE  in 


“Features  Available* 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


CLIP  NEWSPAPER  ITEMS,  $2-$25 
each.  Rush  stamped  envelope:  Kelley- 
1,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL  35045. 


MAKE  HUNDREDS,  Clipping  news¬ 
paper  items.  Rush  stamped  envelope: 
Kelley-2,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL 
35045. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices. 

James  W.  Hall,  Jr.,  Jim  Hall  Media 
Services,  Inc.,  TO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL 
36081  (205)  566-7198. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc., 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive, 
Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS  66205 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


30  years  continuous  sen/ice 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
'  7811  Montrose  Rd. 

Suite  100 

Potomac,  MD  20854 
(301)  340-9654 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  &^SSO- 
CIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

TO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
TO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

_ (205)  566-7198 _ 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Dista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fainway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
TO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
TO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
TO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EXCLUSIVE  county  seat  weekly  in  Zorie 
4  rural  area  on  threshold  of  economic 
boom  $150,000  includes  real  estate. 
Box  1410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HISTORIC  CRIPPLE  CREEK  GOLD 
RUSH  aka  Teller  County  Times.  Small 
town  money  earner  that  desparately 
needs  owner/operator,  FAIR  PRICE/ 
excellent  terms.  Park  Publications, 
Inc.,  TO  Box  1829,  Woodland  Park,  CO 
80866.  (303)  687-3021. 


Dominant  weekly  with  real  estate,  Texas 
Panhandle  county.  Price  reduced, 
owner  financing. 

Controlled  circulation  suburban  weekly, 
asking  $178K,  owner  financing. 
Exclusive  West  Texas  county  seat  week¬ 
ly.  Asking  $85K,  terms.  We  have 
others,  free  list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed 
Berger,  PO  Box  161503,  Austin,  TX 


PROFITABLE  established  monthly  in 
fast  growing  seashore  community  in 
Southern  New  England.  $80,000. 
Some  financing  possible.  (401) 
783-9310. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified 
Advertising 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MASSACHUSETTS  WEEKLY.  Priced  at 
$100,000  gross,  profitable  terms. 

Box  1388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OWNER  MUST  SELL  Carolines  Weekly. 
Paper  needs  full-time  publisher; 
present  owner  working  two  jobs. 
$211,00  gross,  asking  $200,000.  Box 
1384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PURE  BRED  HORSE  tabloid  over 
7,500  paid  subs,  international  list. 
Office  could  be  moved,  gross 
$680,000.  $800,000,  terms.  Manage¬ 
ment  stay  on. 

KANSAS  WEEKLIES  unopposed,  centr¬ 
al  plant,  4-unit  press. 

Gross  $640,000,  profitable.  County 
seat.  Terms. 

IOWA  SEMI-WEEKLY,  central  plant 
4-unit  press,  color  deck,  gross  $1.4 
million.  $1.8  includes  much  real 
estate.  Terms. 

EASTERN  MISSOURI  WEEKLIES, 
suburban  area,  gross  $450,000,  where 
priced.  25%  down,  10  years. 

IOWA  DAILY,  SHOPPER  gross  $1.1 
million,  4-unit  press,  building  down¬ 
town,  profitable,  5,000  plus  subs.  Cash 
or  terms. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  DAILY- 
SHOPPER,  $900,000  gross.  College 
and  county  seat,  4-unit  press.  Terms. 
BLACK  HILLS,  weekly-shopper  in  beau¬ 
tiful  “undiscovered”  area.  Healthy 
growth,  $255,000.  $275,000, 
$80,000  down,  12  years,  negotiable. 
HAWAII  NEWSPAPER-SHOPPER, 
gross  $600,000,  5-unit  press.  Project 
$800,000.  Publisher  would  stay  on 
with  buyer.  Partnership  possible.  Need 
to  buy  out  majority  stockholder.  Terms. 
WISCONSIN  WEEKLY-SHOPPER,  gross 
$350,000  where  priced.  Does  job  work 
plus  paper.  3,200  subs.  Terms 
negoitable. 

For  information  write 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 

TWO  PUBLICATIONS  covering  Ohio 
collectibles  and  crafts  markets.  One 
person  can  operate  profitably,  must 
sell,  with  or  without  equipment. 

(614)  837-4775  evenings. 


Two  paid  weeklies  in  growing  suburbs  of 
Indianapolis,  $250,000.  Legals.  Cash 
only.  Box  708,  Greenwood,  IN  46142. 

VERMONT  Bl  WEEKLY,  15,000  circu- 
lation,  unopposed  market,  1985  Gross - 
$160,000  with  a  Net  of  $65,000,  4 
Years  Old  with  a  growth  rate  of  45%  per 
year.  Must  Sell  Due  to  Other  Business 
Obligations.  Please  reply  to  Box  1404, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  for  further 
information. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

JOURNALIST/BANKER  team  seeks 
weekly  new^apers  and  shoppers  in 
Zone  1  and  2.  We  intend  to  publish  a 
quality  community  oriented  product. 
Revenue  should  be  $275K  plus  .Write 
in  confidence  to  Box  1415,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOU  WILL  BE  PROUD 
TO  SELL  TO  US 

Ex-Publishers  are  dedicated  to  "putting 
out"  excellent  products  and  we  will 
retain  family,  management  and  also 
continue  and  improve  community 
service.  We  seek  profitable  dailies, 
weeklies  and  shoppers  anywhere.  Week¬ 
ly  or  shopper  must  have  $500,000  or 
more  publishing  gross  and  minimum 
daily  publishing  gross  is  $800,000. 
Low  competition  markets  preferred. 
Write  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P 

It’s  your  people-to-peopie 
meeting  place! 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


BEAUTIFUL  full  color  magazine,  6  1/2 
years  old  with  editorial  of  performing 
arts  and  fine  arts  from  San  Francisco  to 
Carmel.  Grossing  $200K  plus,  growing 
and  profitable.  Excellent  advertising 
base.  20K  circulation  of  paid  and 
controlled.  Asking  $295,000.  Reply  to 
Box  1349,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MAUI,  HAWAII  Real  estate  magazine. 
Three  years  in  publication.  Gross 
$300,000  and  growing.  Sample  copies 
sent  on  request.  Contact  Foster  Hull 
(808)  661-8955,  PO  Box  712, 
Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761. 


REGIONAL  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  first 
time  offered.  Est.  8  years.  Exclusive  in 
its  region.  Booming  area,  sunbelt,  near 
gulf.  Excellent  potential  for  right  buyer. 
Paid  and  2nd  class.  $75,900.  Priced 
under  gross.  Prefer  outright  sale 
because  of  reduced  price.  Send  replies 
to  PO  Box  515,  Donna,  TX  78537. 


INDUSTRY 


SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


PROFESSIONALISM  IN  TELEPHONE 
and  door-to-door  sales. 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
(314)625-2315 


urrhihg- 

ST0PBUSTER5 

RTUORH... 


•SAVE  STOPS 

•  IMPROVE  SUBSCRIBER 
RELATIONS 

•  INCREASE 
PRODUCTIVITY 


This  Stopbuster  Seminar  teaches  your 
staff  techniques  to  save  more  stops. 

An  effective,  dynamic  program  that  in¬ 
cludes  ways  to  communicate  more  ef¬ 
fectively  with  irate  customers,  skills  to 
re-sell  &  save  stops,  and  much,  much 
more. 


CALL  FOR  INFORMATION 
TODAY. 

SALES  TRAIMXG  COKSIILTAVTS 
2281  Yucca  Ave. 
Hollywood,  Florida  33026 
(813)  957-5084 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 

JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (904)  338-1783 

S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program, 
installations  and  repairs.  20  years 
experience.  Phone  (416)  221-7699. 


EQUIPMENT 


&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

Log  E  LD18  Film  Processor  with  Chiller 
and  Mixing  Valves,  $1,000. 

(817)  778-4444  Charles  Harrell. 

SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  2001 
A  circulation  package  written  for  the 
IBM  System/36  using  today’s  technolo¬ 
gy  while  addressing  today’s  and  tomor¬ 
row’s  needs.  This  is  an  on-line  data 
entry  system  designed  to  handle  all 
types  of  starts  and  stops  including  paid- 
in-advance  subscriptions.  Look-up  is  by 
address,  name  or  phone  number. 
Inquiry  and  data  entry  can  continue 
during  press  run.  Bundle  top  wrap 
spoqling  begins  within  15  minutes  of 
initiation  for  morning  circulation  of 
44,000.  This  is  complete  with  starts, 
stops,  adjust  draws  and  miscellaneous 
messages.  Total  market  coverage  selec¬ 
tion  routines  can  be  stored  for  future 
recall  and/or  modification.  Carrier  bill¬ 
ing  system  has  many  options  including 
self-adjusting  rates  for  PIA  credits  as 
well  as  paper  charges.  These  rates  can 
help  minimize  the  swing  that  occurs  on 
carrier  bills  due  to  variance  of  delivery 
days  from  month  to  month.  Coversion 
programs  already  written  for  many 
installations. 

LEONARD  C.  STEELE 
STEELE’S  PROGRAMMING  SERVICES 

3142  FELIX  STREET 
ST.  JOSEPH,  MO  64501 
(816)  364-4286 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000-1-  $65,758-1- 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
•FOR  SALE;  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


2  1980  Ideal  plastic  wraps.  Very  clean, 
excellent  condition  with  $3,000  plas¬ 
tic  inventory  reduced  to  $9,500  each. 
l-(800)  346-3026  ext.  965. 


CHESHIRE  542  Base  w/  721  head, 
hardly  used.  Call  Karl  Judd,  Gate  City 
Publishing,  Keokuk,  lA,  (319) 
524-8300. 


FERAG  turntable  for  sale.  3/4  hp  drive 
motor,  3-phase.  Two  portable  roller-top 
conveyors.  3/4  hp  drive  motors, 
3-phase.  Carl  Poehler  (215)  820-6154 
or  Ed  Townsend  (215)  820-6677. 


MCCAIN  INSERTER  with  7 
stations  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  excellent  condition. 
Will  entertain  any  offer. 
Please  reply  to  Box  1364, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  15-72  INSERTER  WITH 
15  HOPPERS  AND  11-48  with  11 
HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu¬ 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR 
EXISTING  MACHINE. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hopoers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET 
THRUPUT. 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY. 

INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO 
PROVIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  INSERTERS  AND 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM 
YOUR  PLANT. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wiretyers.  (213)  256-4791. 


KANSA  320  inserter  add-on  station. 
Excellent  condition,  new  1982-83. 
$5,250  per  station.  ONE  Corporation/ 
Atlanta,  (404)  458-9351. 


KANSA  320  inserter  5  into  1  new 
1982-83,  $15,000.  (216)  296-9657 
ask  for  David/Chuck  Dix. 
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MAILROOM _  PHOTOTYPESETTING  _ PRESSES _  _ PRESSES _ 


MISCELLANEOUS  Mailroom  equip¬ 
ment.  Sta  Hi  257  stacker  excellent 
condition  $10,000.  IDAB  440  stacker, 
$12,500.  New  90  degree  curves 
$2,200.  Stream  aligners  $1,250. 
Pacers  $1,250.  l-(800)  346-3026 
ext.  965. 


MULLER  275  inserter  and  complete  on 
line  system.  5  years  old.  4  into  1 
(double  production)  speeds  up  to 
38,000  per  hour.  9into  1  (single 
production)  speeds  up  to  19,000  per 
hour.  Available  to  be  shown.  Contact 
Dave  Lewis  or  Joe  Kuczma  (203) 
964-2494,  Southern  Connecticut 
Newspapers  Inc. 


Mueller  RB5  Perfect  Binder,  with  18 

pockets,  side  stitcher,  2  1/2"  capacity 

reasonably  priced.  (801)  292-1088. 


SHERIDAN  48P  10  into  1  remanufac¬ 
tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed 
in  your  plant,  training  program 

included. 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791. 


STA-HI  257S  and  2578  counter  stack¬ 
ers  including  spare  parts.  Available  for 
immediate  shipment.  Contact  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Inc.,  11  Main 
St.,  Southboro,  MA  01772. 


WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  90°  Floor  Cun/es 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signal  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CG  7200  w/display,  24  strips,  parts. 
Good  condition,  $1,495.  Compukwik 
w/new  rollers,  extra  motor,  $495.  MDR, 
$495.  News  Leader,  (919)  242-6301. 


CG  8600-45  pica— three  years  old, 
excellent,  $26,500.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment  (800)  255-6746. 


CG  ADVANTAGE  I  driving  a  bid  5. 
Loaded,  under  PMA,  spare  parts  kit  and 
more.  $17,000.  Prographics,  (615) 
624-6302. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  one  astern,  Powere- 
ditor  12  terminals  $2,500  each. 
Compugraphic  MCS  Powerview  10  ad 
setting  device,  dual  drive  $10,500. 
Call  Peter  Haggerty  (617)  933-3700. 

DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
National  Equipment  Brokers 
“Buy  for  the  least" 

“Sell  for  the  most" 

(216)  562-5000 


EDITWRITER  2750,  Editwriter  7900, 

four  MDT  350s,  1  MDR,  Videosetter 

Universal  with  multiple  grids,  and  1 

Advantage  II.  Can  be  seen  in  operation 

at  our  location  in  Allentown,  Pennsylva¬ 

nia.  Call  (215)  433-7774. 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  typesetter  parts  for  almost  all 
models  of  CG  equipment  and  other 
manufacturers.  Call  for  free  catalogue 
tailored  to  your  needs.  Over  1,000 
boards  in  stock.  BOB  WEBER  (216) 
831-0480. 


RECONDITIONED  Compugraphic 
typesetting  equipment.  MDT  350’s, 
MDR’s,  Unisetters,  Trendsetters,  (lomp 
IV’s,  7200’s,  more  information  contact: 
Buddy  Lafoy,  (205)  553-6065. 
Complete  list  of  equipment  and  serial 
numbers  available  upon  request. 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  and 
Videosetter  Universal  with  RLO.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installed  and 
warranted.  Inland  Printing  Equipment 
(800)  255-6746. 


TWO  FERAG  conveyors.  Three  Goss 
Universal  presses,  two  Letterflex  135-A 
machines.  All  available  Nov.  1. 
Paddock  Publications,  PO  Box  280, 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006.  Bill 
Schoepke  (312)  870-3760. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AM  VARITYPER,  Comp/Set  508-dual 
disk  drive;  replenishing  RC  processor, 
$9,260.  Visual  graphics  800  amp  verti¬ 
cal  camera,  $2,300.  Call 
(313)  689-7210. 


BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(2 1 5)  439- 1 942  Telex  846239 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


THOROUGHLY  TESTED  and  warranted 
Unisetters  and  Trendsetters  available 
now  from  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
Call  (800)  255-6746. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL,  Model 
01210-501;  Compugraphic.  8  fonts, 
high  speed  phototypesetter.  All  styles 
can  be  edectronically  condensed, 
expanded  or  italicized  in  76  point  sizes. 
45  picas.  Output  at  rate  of  45  column 
inches  (400  lines)  per  minute.  Call 
Clarence  (513)  542-fe33. 


_ PRESSES _ 

3  UNIT  COLOR  KING  KJ6  folder  with 
double  parallel  plus  gluer,  75  HP,  3 
paper  roll  positions  with  air  shafts. 
(408)  289-1400  Telex  172644 

5  unit  ATF  Titan-22  3/4  x  38,  12  ft. 
Often  ovens  2  pass  with  chill  rolls, 
Butler  splicer,  combination  folder,  web 
guides,  silicone  applicator,  cut-off 
controls,  ribbon  deck,  web  detectors, 
infeeds.  (801)292-1088. 


6  unit  SSC,  SC  folder,  60  hp,  rebuilt  4 
unit  Community,  hi-drive  6  web,  rebuilt 
see  on  our  floor.  Parts-service,  electric 
exchange  parts.  Dauphin  Graphics, 
(717)  362-3243. 


8  unit  Harris  845-22  3/4  x  36  with  split 
operation  capability,  2  Harris  folders, 
ribbon  deck,  4  Butler  splicers,  2  pass 
Tec  dryer  price  reduced  for  quick  sale. 
(801)  292-1088. 


FIVE  ROLL  STANDS:  Belt  driven  style 
for  News  King  press.  $1,000  each. 
South  Texas  Press,  Box  400,  Hondo, 
TX,  (512)  426-3348. 


FOR  SALE:  Model  C  1306  Goss 
Community  press,  4  Units  plus  folder. 
Installed  1976,  used  sparingly  since 
then.  Excellent  condition.  Send  inquir¬ 
ies  to  Box  1374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUSTOM  BUILT  quarter  folder  and  3 
knife  trimmer  with  acumeter  gluer.  Set 
up  to  run  on  1000  series  Urbanite 
press.  Good  condition.  Will  provide 
limited  amount  of  training  if  r^uired. 
Contact  Ervin  Rough,  (717)  784-2121, 
Ext.  507. 


Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Double  out  delivery 
22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 
This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 
cracks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
22-3/4"  cut  off 
8  units 

2  folders  with  1/4  fold 
6  stations  of  roll  stand 

HARRIS  1650 
22-3/4"  cut  off 
2  units 

Mid-America  Printing  Company 
(314)  531-8350 
Contact:  Rusty  Hogan,  Jr. 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 

drives  and  accessories 

Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 

acces. 

Goss  Metroliner  6  units  22" 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  845-10  units,  3  folders 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 
Newsking  4  units,  complete 
KJ6  folders 

Colorking  3  units  1983 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS 

Goss  Community  Presses 
5  Units,  1-S.C.  Folder 
with  40  H.P.  Drive 

3  Units,  1-S.C.  Folder 
with  50  H.P.  Drive 

2  Units,  1  Community  Folder 
with  20  H.P.  Drive 
Goss  Suburban  Press 

5  Units  (1-1500  Series) 

6  Pos.  Roll  Stand,  40  H.P. 

Press  Drive 

HARRIS 

Harris  V-15A  Press 

7  Units,  1-JF7  Folder  1977  Mfg. 

4  Units  V-15A  Press 
with  JF7  Folder  1969-71 

KING 

Color  King  Press,  5  Units 
Reconditioned  with  2-KJ6 
Folders,  30  H.P.  &  20  H.P. 

Press  Drives 

NEWS  KING  PRESSES 
6  Unit,  News  King  Press  with 
KJ6  Folder,  30  H.P.  Press  Drive 
4  Unit,  News  King  Press  with 
KJ6  Folder,  3  H.P.  Press  Drive 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Baldwin  Count-o-veyors 
Ebway  Splicers 
3-Knife  trimmers 
All  presses  available  “as-is", 
reconditioned  or  delivered  and 
installed.  Will  sell  complete 
presses  or  add-on  units. 

Web  Press  Corporation 
Midwest  Office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Suite  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact:  terry  Morton 


HARRIS 

N845  45.5  x  36  (Standard  &  narrow 
gap) 

Units  from  72-82  RH  and  LH 
N936  42  X  36 
N900  42  X  46 
V25  21.5  and  22.75 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Cary  Imprinter  22.75  (1981) 
tE(J  HR  X  4000  After  Burner 
Butler  Splicers 
TEC  Catalitic  After  Burner 
-Harris  Presses  available  in  heat  set  or 
cold  configurations 

-Re-built  and  warranteed  units,  folders 
and  press  systems  available 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
511  West  Citrus  Edge 
Glendora,  CA  91740-5098 
(818)  914-3981  Tlx  (910)  584-1350 


GOSS  Urbanite,  “1000"  series  folder, 
6  units,  3-color.  Very  good  condition. 
Available  August.  Can  be  inspected  in 
production. 

ONE  Corporation 

3400  Malone  Drive,  Atlanta,  GA  30341 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES 

If  you  have  a  used  press  (or  other  equipment)  standing 
idly  by,  put  it  back  into  production!  Perhaps  you  can’t 
use  that  particular  equipment — but  we’ll  bet  you  could 
sure  use  the  space  it  occupies.  Consider  the  dozens, 
perhaps  hundreds  of  square  feet  being  lost  in  storage  of 
unused  equipment.  Now  look  at  the  space  occupied  by 
each  single  piece  of  equipment  on  this  page!  Space  is 
money — -nundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  your  space  can  be 
opened  up  for  as  little  as  $3.15  a  line  of  our  space!  We’ll 
put  that  equipment  back  into  production  tor  you  in 
someone  else’s  plant — and  produce  a  profit  for  you  to 
boot! 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS  URBANITE  5  mono  units,  one  3 
color  unit,  1/2,  1/4  folder  with  upper 
balloon  and  skip  slitter,  6  Cary  flying 
pasters  (3  right,  3  left)  offered  as 
complete  press  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents,  “as  is",  or  rebuilt. 

I  PEC  Incorporated 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Tlx  206766 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500  Series  4  Units 
plus  8  position  roll  stand,  will  sell  indi¬ 
vidual  components. (408)  289-1400 
Telex  172644. 


HARRIS 

Harris  VI 5A  7  units  1  folder 
Harris  VI 5A  7  units  2  folders 
Harris  V15A  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  VI 5A  add  on  units,  completely 
refurbished 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  (two)  com¬ 
pletely  refurbished 
Harris  V700  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 
KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition  with  large  spare 
parts 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Single  Butler  splicer  4042-8  dual 
unwind  and  hoist  system 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

11  RADO  DRIVE 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928 

(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 


HARRIS 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  V4. 
-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard”,  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22%" 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22" 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


MARTIN  EC  0  speed  splicer  and  hoist, 
late  model,  taken  in  trade  on  Ebway 
HS-35000.  Call  Tom  Curran  at  EBWAY, 
(312)  526-7757. 

MULLER  NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  3 
into  1  with  counter  stacker,  signode  and 
bottom  wrap.  All  as  complete  system,  or 
will  sell  individually.(408)  289-1400 
Telex  172644. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 
running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 
drive,  complete  press  with  all 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PARTS  FOR  Goss  Presses  service- 
mechanical  &  electrical  exchange  parts, 
good  service.  Dauphin  Graphics,  (717) 
362-3243. 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

1  News  King  add-on  unit,  1975 

4  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6  fold¬ 
er,  excellent  condition  1973-76 

5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder 
Complete  press  or  add-on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder 
mfg.  1983  -  like  new 

2  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community 

1  Goss  Community  add-on  oil  bath  unit 

4  Unit  Community  with  SC  folder 

6  Unit/2  Folder  Community  with 
SC  and  Community  folder 

7  Unit  SS(1,  1983,  4-high  with  heatset 
package,  3  floor  Community  units 

2  Urbanite  Tri-color  units  -  U-705, 
U-731 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  JF7  folder 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


SCOTT  super  70-#2061.  Great 
condition. 

6  Standard  printing  units 
1  half  deck 

1  double  3:2  folder 

7  sets  of  angle  bars 
Double  balloon  formers 

Bay  window.  Cutler  Hammer  web 
master  drive 

Beech  saddles  for  Napp  plates 
Wood  automatic  pasters.  Spare  parts 
Where  is,  as  is— $1  million. 

SCOTT  standard  60-#  2261.  Good 
condition 

7  standard  printing  units 
1  color  couple,  double  3:2  folder, 
subway  delivery 
GE  drive,  single  balloon  former 
Wood  reels  and  tension 
5  sets  of  angle  bars 
Saddles  for  Napp  plates  spare  parts 
Where  is,  as  is,  make  offer. 

Contact:  John  T.  Keane 
North  Jersey  Newspapers 
988  Main  Ave.,  PO  Box  1019 


HELP 

WANTED 


JOURNALISM:  Faculty  member  to 
teach  news-editorial  and  communica¬ 
tion  core  courses,  do  research  and  head 
graduate  studies,  rank  open,  salary 
competitive.  Media  experience 
preferred.  Doctorate  or  equivalent 
required.  Associate  professorship 
requires  record  of  effective  teaching, 
research.  Full  professorship  also 
requires  national  reputation.  Appoint¬ 
ment  begins  Aug.  16,  1987.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline:  Dec.  1,  1986  or  until 
filled.  Send  letter,  resume  and  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
three  current  references  to  Faculty 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901.  SlU-C  is  an 
equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company- 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1, 1986 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $3.95  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  iine,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.15  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  tor  box  sen/ice. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  a  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


TEACHING  A8SISTANTSHIP8 
will  be  available  for  ezperienoed 
JoumaliaU  to  pursue  graduate 
study  beginning  in  January  and 
August  1987.  Please  contact  the 
Graduate  Coordinator,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Alabama,  PO  Box  1482,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  3B487-1482. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AGGRESSIVE  retail  display  ad  salesper¬ 
son  needed  for  group  of  3  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Must  be  selT-starter  with  proven 
sales  record.  Management  background 
helpful.  Salary  and  commission. 
Contact  Ed  Freeman,  PO  Box  111, 
Union,  MO  63084,  (314)  583-2545. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  under  30,000 
daily  Zone  6  paper.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  for  aggres- 
sive  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  7  with 
strong  TMC.  Top  salary  for  right  person. 
Write  Box  1389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEMARKETING 
MANAGER 

If  you  would  like  to  work  for  a  fast  paced 
innovative  exciting  and  growing  news¬ 
paper  you  might  want  to  talk  to  us.  We 
are  looking  for  a  self-starter,  creative 
individual  who  enjoys  the  challenge  of 
training,  and  has  a  proven  track  record 
in  the  successful  implementation  of 
sales  programs  and  marketing  strate¬ 
gies.  We  offer  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package,  an  excellent  salary  plus  MBO 
and  opportunity  for  career  advance¬ 
ments.  Send  your  resume  in  strictest 
confidence  to  Jeannete  B.  Dowd,  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Director,  The  Boston 
Herald,  1  Herald  Square,  Boston,  MA 
02106.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

DEPUTY  AD  DIRECTOR 
This  45,000  daily  newspaper  in  thriving 
Connecticut  is  seeking  a  deputy  and 
eventual  successor  to  its  advertising 
director. 

The  applicant  must  be  experienced  in 
all  aspects  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  have  several  years  of  management 
experience.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Publisher,  Journal 
Inquirer,  306  Progress  Dr.,  Manches¬ 
ter,  CT  06040. 


DISPLAY  MANAGER 
Opportunity  for  strong  manager  to  lead 
outside  sales  staff  of  9  (retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  di^lay)  in  highly  competitive 
market.  The  Boca  Raton  News  is  a 
Knight-Ridder,  20,000  circulation 
daily.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to;  Advertising  Director,  Boca  Raton 
News,  PO  Box  580,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33429. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  editor 
or  reporter  to  move  up  into  management 
of  small  weekly.  Strong  writing  back- 
round  required  with  desire  to  work  in 
usiness  side.  Write  Tribune,  PO  Box 
111,  Union,  MO  63084. 


FAMILY  OWNED  GROUP  seeking  ambi¬ 
tious,  motivated  director  of  advertising 
for  6-day  publication  in  Zone  8.  Top 
advancement  opportunity.  Benefits 
with  strong  company.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  immediately  to  Box  1398, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RELOCATE  to  Florida's  Gulf  Coast. 
Fastest  growing  chain  of  weeklies  has 
immediate  opening  for  classified  mana¬ 
ger.  Telemarketing  skills  a  must.  If 
you’re  looking  for  your  first  manage¬ 
ment  position,  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1345,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

$25,000-$50,000  annually  possible 
The  Charlotte  Leader  needs  now,  exper¬ 
ienced  advertising  salesperson.  Our 
sales  people  can  receive  up  to  $25,000 
annual  draw  with  possible  earnings  to 
$50,000  or  more.  Call  Fran  Hoover 
(704)  393-1842. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Opportunity  for  young,  aggressive  sales¬ 
person  to  make  the  move  to  manage¬ 
ment.  10,000  circulation.  Zone  2  daily 
seeks  advertising  manager  able  to 
produce  revenue  and  motivate  staff. 
Sales  experience  essential.  Manage¬ 
ment  ex^rience  desirable  but  not  a 
must.  Join  the  fastest  growing  group  in 
the  country.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1377,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
New  East  Coast  business  journal  needs 
dedicated,  talented  advertising 
manager.  Must  have  strong  print  sales 
history  and  the  ability  to  manage  and 
motivate.  Challenging  and  rewarding 
longterm  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  1394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
Major  national  magazine  publisher 
seeks  a  highly  qualified  and  motivated 
professional  secretary  for  top  New  York 
executive.  Job  requires  a  self-starter 
versed  in  statistical  typing  and  layout, 
shorthand,  word  processing  knowl^ge/ 
experience.  Able  to  handle  a  variety  of 
projects  independently.  Applicant 
should  possess  a  minimum  of  five  years 
executive  secretarial  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary  and  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  2660,  34  E 
51  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Suburban  7-day  California  daily  seeks 
sharp,  aggressive  GM.  Should  have 
knowledge  of  controlled  circulation, 
competitive  metro  market  advertising 
sales,  and  administration.  Ability  to 
develop,  motivate,  and  lead  others 
essential.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Director,  Lesher  Communications,  Box 
5166,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROLLER 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
financial  manager.  Requirements 
include  a  CPA  certificate,  3-5  years' 
public  accounting  experience,  excellent 
interpersonal  and  communications 
skills  plus  previous  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  This  is  a  key  position 
with  responsiblity  for  all  financial 
accounting  and  reporting  systems, 
budgeting  and  forecasting  systems, 
financial  analysis  and  cash 
management. 

If  you  meet  the  stated  qualifications 
and  enjoy  working  in  a  fast-paced  envi¬ 
ronment,  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

Peisonnel  Director 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
PO  Box  4689 
Atlanta,  GA  30302 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Self  starting,  energetic  individual  to 
manage  Arizona  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Directs  all  office  personnel  and 
financial  matters.  Coordinate  associa¬ 
tion  workshops,  lobbying,  marketing 
and  member  sen/ice  activities.  Proven 
organizational  and  PR  skills  a  must. 
Five  plus  years  recent  management 
experience  in  media/communication 
field.  Salary  base  negotiable 
$35,000-$40,000  plus  annual  perfor¬ 
mance  bonus.  Competitive  benefits 
package.  EOE.  Resume  to:  Publisher, 
Yuma  Daily  Sun,  PO  Box  271,  Yuma, 
AZ  85364. 


COMMUNICATE 
WITH  THE 
COMMUNICATORS 


PUBLISHER 

We  need  a  publisher  who  is  looking  for  a 
tremendous  challenge  to  turn  a  profit 
for  a  small  but  aggressive  daily  in  a 
competitive  market.  Great  opportunity 
in  growing  media  company  for  a  leader 
with  creative  marketing  ideas.  Strong 
track  record  in  ad  sales,  development 
and  circulation  growth  essential.  M/F, 
EEO.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to; 
PO  Box  96,  New  York,  NY  10185. 


EXECUTIVE  OPPORTUNITY 

Rapid  growth  and  expansion  compels 
MediaNews  Group  to  accept  applications 
from  executives  with  a  proven  history  of 
accomplishment  in  newspapers.  If  you  are 
interested  in  joining  a  d3nianiic,  profession¬ 
al,  progressive  organization,  forward  your 
resume,  salary  and/or  bonus  history  and 
career  aspiration  summary  to: 

MediaNews  Group 
C/O  Nick  Lebra 
Vice  President  of 
Personnel  and  Labor 
309  South  Broad  St. 
Woodbury,  NJ  08096 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  27,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 

ARTIST 

The  Virginian-Pilot  and  The  Ledger-Star 
care  about  and  are  recognized  for  their 
graphics:  design,  art,  photography  and 
color  reproduction.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  with  several  years  of  newspap¬ 
er  experience  who  is  an  energetic, 
skilled  all-around  artist,  plus  has  a 
special  knack  for  informational 
graphics.  The  successful  candidate 
must  be  a  good  idea  person  and  work 
well  with  others.  A  college  degree  is 
preferred. 

If  you  think  you  fill  the  bill  send  a  small 
portfolio  and  a  resume  to:  Bob  Lynn, 
Graphics  Director,  The  Virginan-Pilot 
and  The  Ledger-Star,  150  Brambleton 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  VA  23510  or  call  (804) 
446-2392. 


DESIGNER  FOR  FEATURES  PAGES  of 
The  Orange  County  Register,  a  leader  in 
design  arid  use  of  color  (we're  also  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  third  largest  daily).  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  balance  of  creativity  and  news 
sense  to  join  two  other  designers  in 
creating  pages  with  flash,  impact  nad 
intelligence.  Should  be  experienced  in 
the  use  of  color,  with  a  sensitivity  for 
multi-elements  pages  and  the  use  of 
infographics.  Ex^rience  on  a  copy  desk 
is  not  required  but  would  be  considered 
an  asset.  Contact  Mike  Whitehead, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The  Orange 
County  Register,  Box  11626,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92711.  No  calls  please. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Our  fast-paced,  growing  circulation 
department  is  seeking  a  professional  to 
enhance  the  corporation’s  revenue 
potential,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
by  maintaining  and  increasing  its 
circulation  base.  This  will  be 
accomplished  through  planning, 
directing,  and  implementing  or 
marketing,  sales,  and  service  efforts 
inpacting  established  and  potential 
home  delivered  subscribers  covering 
350,000  households.  Requires  a 
college  degree  in  business 
administration,  marketing  or 
equivalent,  5  to  10  years  of  well 
rounded  newspaper  circulation  and 
marketing  experience,  and  3  to  5  years 
general  newspaper  experience, 
including  interdepartmental 
management  coordination  preferred. 
Qualified  applicants  who  are  both  goal 
and  people  oriented  are  invited  to  send 
employment  history,  including  salary 
requirements,  in  confidence  to:  Marilyn 
Valletta,  The  Record,  150  River  St., 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  growing 
Southwest  daily.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Zone  1, 
small  daily  and  weeklies.  Aggressive 
builder  with  sound  promotion  ideas  and 
people  skills.  Ideal  living  area.  Good 
salary,  bonus  program,  fine  benefits 
including  profit-sharing  and  dental 
coverage.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references  to  Box  1403,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGER 
The  News  and  Courier  and  the  Evening 
Post  are  morning  and  evening  newspap¬ 
ers  with  a  combined  circulation  of  over 
112,000,  located  in  beautiful  Charles¬ 
ton,  5(1. 

We  are  looking  for  an  administrative 
manager  to  oversee  and  develop  our 
CIS,  customer  service,  and  circulation 
business  areas.  If  you  are  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  self-starter  that  can  develop, 
motivate,  and  lead  others,  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  from  you.  Send 
resume,  including  salary  history,  to 
Doug  Sumrell,  Circulation  Manager, 
Evening  Post  Publishing  Company,  pO 
Box  758,  Charleston,  SC  29402. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL 
We're  looking  for  an  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  professional  to  join  our  manage¬ 
ment  team.  The  ideal  candidate  must 
have  5  or  more  years  experience  with 
proven  track  record.  Must  be  knowledg- 
able  in  all  phases  of  circulation,  sales, 
service  and  collection  techniques,  and 
possess  the  ability  to  make  things 
happen.  This  is  a  challenging  position 
in  a  highly  competitive  market.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience. 
Resume  should  contain  salary  history 
and  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Please  send  resumes  to  The  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Light,  do  Sergio  Salinas,  Director 
of  Circulation,  PO  Box  161,  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  TX  78291. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Pacific 
Northwest  morning  daily.  Minimum  of 
three  years’  circulation  experience, 
including  two  years  at  the  district  mana¬ 
ger  level  or  above.  Must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  organizational,  planning 
and  promotion  skills  and  sales  success. 
Salary  range  $25,000  to  $31,000. 
Send  detailed  resume  and  cover  letter 
telling  about  yourself  and  your  news- 
aper  philosophy  to  Libet  Hatch, 
ersonnel  Manager,  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times,  PO  Box  368,  Corvallis,  OR 
97339-0368.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Small  weekly  group  in  North  woods 
setting  seeks  expert  in  home  delivery 
and  circulation  sales.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Julie  Hamlin,  Personnel 
Director,  James  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  269,  Norway,  ME  04268. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER— 
Significant  opportunity  for  aggressive, 
creative  sales  manager.  Two  award¬ 
winning  New  England  daily's  of  50,000 
combined  circulation.  Seeking  results- 
oriented  manager  to  further  single  copy 

frowth  in  a  fascinating  affluent  market. 

xperience  necessary.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  tO:  Nancy  S.  Cole¬ 
man,  Consumer  Marketing  Manager, 
Southern  Connecticut  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  75  Tresser  Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT 
06901. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  circulation 
manager  with  several  years  experience 
for  the  Port  Charlotte  area,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  in  Southwest  Flor¬ 
ida.  Send  resume  to  David  Bitner,  or 
Huey  Stinson,  Charlotte  Sun,  23170 
Habon/iew  Rd.,  Charlotte  Harbor,  FL 
33950  or  call  (813)  629-2855. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT 
Tampa-based  software  development 
firm  needs  individual  with  minimum 
three  years  circulation  management 
experience.  Data  processing  knowledge 
helpful.  Non-smoking  enviromnemnt. 
Send  resume  to  M.  Rubino,  Collier- 
Jackson,  Inc.,  3707  W.  Cherry  St., 
Tampa,  K  33607. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
For  coastal  dailies  combined, 
circulation-200,000.  Applicants 
should  have  at  least  five  years  quality 
experience  with  proven  skills  in  motivat¬ 
ing  journalists,  editing  and  reporting. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Bill  Coats,  City  Editor,  The  Florida 
Times  Union/Jacksonville  Journal,  PO 
Box  1949-F,  Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 

AGGRESSIVE,  COMPETITIVE  sports 
reporter  sought  by  mid-size  Southern 
daily  in  market  where  sports  interest  is 
intense  and  traditional.  Background  in 
coverage  of  horse  racing  a  strong  plus. 
Resumes,  references  and  work  samples 
to  Jim  Willis,  M.E.,  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  F*0  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL 
35202. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal 
Herald  is  seeking  an  assistant  metro 
editor  to  assist  in  running  a  local  and 
area  news  originating  desk  of  30  repor¬ 
ters.  Applicants  should  have  strong 
reporting  and  some  editing  experience. 
The  position  requires  an  experienced 
journalist  who  can  generate  story  ideas, 
edit  copy  and  supervise  and  motivate 
reporters.  Circulation  for  the  all-day 
newspaper  is  215,000.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  work  product  examples  to  Jim 
Ripley,  Metro  Editor,  4th  &  Ludlow 
Sts.,  Dayton,  OH  45401. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR-The  Advocate 
Newspapers  a  195,000  circulation 
chain  of  news  and  arts  weeklies  seeks 
an  experienced  editor  for  its  New 
Haven,  CT  paper.  Strong  newsroom/ 
news  gathering  background  and  signif¬ 
icant  management  experience  required. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Personnel 
Manager,  New  Haven  Advocate,  1184 
Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  CT  06511. 


FEATURES  REPORTER  with  genuine 
interest  in  people  and  flair  for  food 
reporting  sought  by  mid-size  daily  in 
growing  Southern  city.  Resumes,  refer¬ 
ences  and  work  samples  to  Jim  Willis, 
M.E.,  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed  for 
nation’s  largest  daily  law  newspaper. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ment,  PO  Box  54026,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90054. 


CITY  EDITOR 

We  seek  a  city  editor  with  management 
experience,  news  judgment,  drive  and 
determination  to  lead  a  48-person  staff 
at  our  Zone  3,  48G  daily.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  join  a  newspaper 
committed  to  excellence  which 
commands  the  lead  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Salary,  $28,600;  excellent 
benefits;  dividend  program.  We  offer  a 
challenging  assignment  in  an  outstand¬ 
ing  working  and  living  environment.  Full 
resume  and  cover  letter  telling  us  why 
you're  the  right  person  for  the  job,  to 
Box  1414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBO  sports  writer-sports  desk 
person  to  join  staff  of  fast  growing  Flori¬ 
da  East  Coast  daily.  Send  resume, 
clips,  salary  requirements  to  Larry 
Stephenson,  Executive  Sports  Editor, 
The  News  Tribune,  Fort  Pierce,  FL 
33454.  No  phone  calls. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  Zone  2  daily  needs  top-notch 
copy  editor  who  loves  English  and  great 
design.  Competitive  salary.  Good  bene¬ 
fits.  Great  place  to  live.  Rush  letter, 
resume,  tearsheet.  Box  1367,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  BOATING 
Join  two-person  copy  desk  working  with 
small  but  excellent  staff  of  reporters  on 
the  nation's  leading  boating  newspaper. 
We  want  a  creative  editor  who  handles 
words  and  writers  well,  moves  alot  of 
copy  skillfully,  has  a  good  sense  of 
layout  and  design  and  is  deft  with  head¬ 
lines  and  blurbs.  Boating  knowledge 
experience  a  plus.  Pleasant  work  envi¬ 
ronment;  competitive  salary.  Please 
send  resume  to  Editorial  Director, 
Soundings,  Essex,  CT  06426. 

COPY  EDITOR  25,000  circulation 
Sunbelt  daily  located  in  city  of  50,000 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  copy  editor  who  can  also 
design,  bright,  modular  pages,  make 
good  use  of  full-color  process  and  spot 
color  and  write  crisp,  accurate 
headlines  on  deadline.  We  are  also 
taking  applications  for  future  copy 
editing  positions.  Contact  The  News 
Editor,  The  Meridian  Star,  PO  Box 
1591,  Meridian,  MS  39301,  (601) 
693-1551. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUILDING 
A  WINNER 

The  Tacoma  (WA)  News  Tribune,  a 
McClatchy  newspaper,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  key  openings  in  one  of  the  nation's 
most  exciting,  competitive 
environments; 

Editorial  Writer 
Copy  Desk  Chief 
Assistant  Sports  Editor/Slot 
In  each  case,  the  ideal  candidate  is 
doing  a  similar  job  in  a  competitive 
market  and  has  built  a  record  of  prog¬ 
ressive  responsibility.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  complete  edition  of 
your  paper  to  Norman  Bell,  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA 
98411. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Startup  Zone  4  business  publication 
needs  talented,  aggressive  journalist  to 
head  up  editorial  operations. 
Responsibilities  split  between 
reporting/layout-editing-management. 
Must  have  strong  reporting  background 
and  an  interest  in  analytical  and 
investigative  business  journalism. 
Apply  Box  1393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER-  experienced 
writer  with  solid  skills  and  sound 
judgmenet  who  understands  the 
problems,  opportunities  and  complex 
issues  facing  large  and  small 
businesses.  Send  resume  to  Mike 
Hilkfrink,  Managing  Editor,  The  Quincy 
Herald-Whig,  130  South  Fifth,  Quincy, 
IL  62301. 


COPY  EDITOR 

If  you  attack  copy  with  a  sharpened 
cursor  and  aren't  afraid  to  rework  poor 
leads,  read  on.  This  18,000  AM  daily  is 
looking  for  someone  who  can  edit  well, 
layout  section  fronts  with  sparkle  and 
bright  headlines  with  punch.  If  the  job 
interests  you,  the  bonus  is  living  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Southwest.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  layout  to  Dan  Hogan, 
Asssistant  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box 
2048,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87504-2048.  A 
Gannett  newspaper. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Competitive  daily  newspaper  needs 
experienced  copy  editor  tor  features 
desk.  The  right  candidate  will  have 
strong  editing  skills  and  demonstrate  a 
flair  for  feature  layout.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  your  best  work  to  Joyce 
Harr,  Features  Editor,  The  Palm  Beach 
Post,  PO  Drawer  T,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33402. 


EDITOR  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Omaha 
weekly  newspaper  (58,000  circula¬ 
tion).  Management  as  well  as  editorial 
direction.  Newspaper  experience  and 
knowledge  of  church  required.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringes.  Salary  negotiable.  Send 
resumes  to:  Bishop  Anthony  Milone, 
7600  S.  42nd  St.,  Omaha  NE  68147. 

EDITOR 

Ethnic  publication  in  Northridge,  Cali¬ 
fornia  requires  editor  immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  to  9017  Reseda 
Blvd.,  Ste.  203,  Northridge,  CA 
91325.  or  call  (818)  993-3509  for 
appointment. 

EDITOR  for  twice-weekly  newsppaper 
on  South  Carolina  coast.  Must  have 
background  in  all  phases  of  newsroom 
operation,  manage  staff,  possess  the 
ability  to  write.  Mature,  responsible  and 
competent  person  is  sought.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Pauline  Lowman, 
PO  Box  725,  North  Myrtle  Beach,  SC 
29597. 


LAYOUT/COPY  EDITING 
Quality,  speed  critical.  Small  group 
with  anchor  daily  PM,  satellite  week¬ 
lies.  Send  resume,  tearsheets  to  Mai 
Provost,  Managing  Editor,  The  Recor¬ 
der,  1  Venner  Rd.,  Amsterdam,  NY 
12010. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


HUNGRY?  We’re  looking  for  a  publisher 
for  our  very  successful  monthly  busi¬ 
ness  tabloid  in  Zone  5. 

A  great  staff,  a  fast  growing  market, 
super  working  conditions  and  a  strong 
product  all  await  the  right  person.  If 
you're  just  itching  to  run  your  own  show, 
but  have  the  strength  of  a  strong 
publishing  group  behind  you,  drop  us  a 
resume,  TIJDAY.  We’re  ready  to  hear 
from  you.  Only  WINNERS  need  apply. 
Box  1369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST 

Fast  growing  Zone  2  company  seeks 
individual  with  following  requirements: 
journalism  degree  from  highly 
accredited  university,  minimum  of  two 
years  experience  as  a  financial  writer  on 
major  daily  newspaper  or  publication. 
Must  be  professional,  creative, 
intelligent,  flexible,  and  thorough. 
Research  involved.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
The  Sentinel,  an  award-winning, 
13,500  central  Pennsylvania  daily,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  lifestyle 
editor.  If  you  possess  strong  writing, 
editing  and  layout  skills,  and  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  "people"  news 
in  a  small,  rural  market,  this  may  be  the 
spot  for  you.  Experience  in  35  mm 
photography  will  give  you  a  strong  edge. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Brad  Siddons,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Sentinel,  Sixth  St.  &  Summit  Drive, 
Lewistown,  PA  17044. 


3000  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  List. 
$16,040-$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261. 

(Fee  required.) 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established, 
18,000  circulation,  6-day  locally 
oriented  newspaper  in  conservative, 
northwest  Illinois.  Must  have  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  background  in  all 
phases  of  newsroom  operation.  Must 
guide,  motivate  and  maintain  an  award¬ 
winning  staff  of  16  people.  We  believe 
in  a  total  team  management  concept. 
You  should  possess  the  ability  and 
desire  to  write  editorials  and  columns. 
An  excellent  community  opportunity. 
Salary  and  fringe  benefits  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Reply  to 
Publisher,  Freeport  Journal  Standard, 
27  S.  State,  Freeport,  IL  61032. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for  daily 
law  newspaper.  Strong  editing, 
production,  management  skills.  Good 
pay,  benefits.  Resume,  clips  to 
Editorial  Department,  PO  Box  54026, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90054. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Major  national  weekly  newspaper  for 
lawyers.  We're  new  and  we  need  an 
experienced  editor  to  organize  and  hire 
the  editorial  staff,  establish  copy  flow, 
and  determine  editorial  policy.  If  you 
are  a  doer  with  high  energy  and  can 
quickly  take  a  firm  grasp  on  this  fast 
moving  project,  call.  Previous  daily  or 
wire  service  management  experience 
required.  Benefits  and  profit  sharing. 
Call  Kathi  Moore,  (714)  493-7224. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  for  6,000  circulation, 
6-day  daily  in  Zone  7.  Heavy  on  local 
news.  Experience  necessary.  Send  full 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to  Box 
1390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
sought  by  Zone  2  daily  in  strong  sports 
marxet.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
1376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

September  27,  1986 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  WRITERS  WANTED. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Anchorage 
Daily  News  is  looking  for  experienced 
feature  writers  who  excel  at  enterprise 
journalism.  If  you  have  the  talent,  we'll 
give  you  the  time  and  support  to  write 
ppwerful,  in-depth  stories.  Looking  to 
hire  by  October  15.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Features  Job,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  1001  Northway  Dr.,  Anchorage, 
AK  99508. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Zone  9  metro  area  small  daily  seeks  a 
creative  manager  to  produce  an  innova¬ 
tive  community  newspaper  with  strong 
emphasis  on  local  news.  Experienced 
managerial  and  editing  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  EDITOR 

Night  Editor  for  small  award-winning 
dailies  west  of  Boston.  Right  talent 
must  be  able  to  make  local  news  copy 
sparkle  and  have  an  eye  for  layout  and 
detail.  Responsibilities  include  super¬ 
vising  reporting  staff,  editing  local  and 
wire  copy  and  coordinating  evening 
coverage.  Must  have  at  least  one  year 
full  time  daily  experience  as  copy 
editor.  VDT  experience  a  plus.  Join  our 
dailies  and  grow  with  one  of  the  state's 
best  newspaper  and  publishing  organi¬ 
zations.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  to 
Richard  M.  Lombardi,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Marlboro  Enterprise,  250  Maple 
Street,  Marlboro,  MA  01752.  Equal 
opportunity  employer  m/f. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  (SPORTS)  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  a  solid  news  editor  to 
be  the  sports  editor  of  our  7-day  family 
owned  newspaper  in  one  of  the  most 
exciting  journalism-and  sports-markets 
in  the  nation.  Experience  in  staff  direc¬ 
tion,  editing  and  layout  is  necessary. 
Write  Richard  Hughes,  Editor,  The 
Home  News,  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick.  NJ  08903. 


REPORTER 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal 
Herald  is  seeking  a  reporter  with  at  least 
3  years  of  experience  to  fill  a  general 
assignment  position.  Applicants  must 
demonstrate  the  writing  and  reporting 
skills,  versatility  and  enterprise  to  do 
both  colorful  features  and  major  take¬ 
outs  on  significant  stories  within  and 
outside  our  circulation  area.  Circulation 
for  the  all-day  newspaper  is  220,000. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jim  Ripley, 
Metro  Editor;  4th  and  Ludlow  Streets, 
Dayton,  OH  45401. 


REPORTERS/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Growing,  Zone  9  daily  (65,000  plus) 
has  immediate  openings  for  an  a^res- 
sive  photographer  who's  not  content  to 
rest  on  yesterday's  award-winning  photo 
and  several  reporters  and  a  business 
writer  with  proven  skills  and  creative 
writing  styles.  We  need  writers  who 
don't  miss  a  beat  and  can  translate 
news  facts  into  how  they  affect  reader's 
everyday  lives.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to:  PO  Box  4275,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89127-0275. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NUMBER  2  SLOT 
NEW  JERSEY  DAILY 
NJ  Herald  a  wowing  and  award-winning 
daily  (26,500  circulation  Sunday, 
19,300  m-f).  Seeks  seasoned  pro  to 
help  direct  news  operation.  Needs 
strong  manager  and  good  planner. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  someone  on 
mid  or  large  circulation  daily  who  wants 
to  help  shape  a  newspaper  with  a  bright 
future,  and  seeks  to  settle  in  for  the 
long  term.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Randy  Bergmann, 
Editor,  NJ  Herald,  PO  Box  10,  Newton, 
NJ  07860. 


PAGE  DESIGNER 

Lively  AM  paper  in  the  booming  South¬ 
west  that  uses  lots  of  color  pictures  and 
graphics.  Desk  skills  necessary.  Send 
your  best  news  and/or  feature  l^outs  to 
Sandy  Schwartz,  The  Mesa  Tribune, 
120  West  First  Ave.,  Mesa,  AZ  85202. 


PROGRESSIVE,  MEDIUM-SIZE  West 
Texas  newspaper  seeks  experienced 
copy  editors  and  reporters  dedicated  to 
excellence  and  who  know  how  to  hussle. 
Competitive  wages  and  benefits.  Copy 
editor  applicants,  contact  News  Editor 
Keith  Briscoe;  reporters.  City  Editor 
Gail  Burke,  at  The  Odessa  American, 
PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 

RANGE  OF  POSITIONS  OPEN 
We  offer  low  pay,  in  Mexican  pesos,  a 
six-day  week,  and  a  fairly  polluted  city. 
But  despite  this,  THE  MEXICO  CITY 
NEWS  is  one  of  the  best  English 
language  newspapers  in  a  non-English 
specking  country,  with  numerous 
awards  and  recognitions  to  its  credit. 
We  can  offer  deep  immersion  in  the 
Spanish  language,  Mexican  culture  and 
exciting  international  reporting  in  a 
major  world  capital.  Just  as  you  need 
adventure  and  foreign  living  to  spice  up 
your  tired  life,  we  need  experienced 
journalists  ready  to  commit  for  at  least 
two  years.  Send  inquiries  and  resumes 
to: 

Roger  C.  Toll,  Editor 
The  Mexico  City  News 
Balderas  87,  Mexico  1,  D.  F. 

(905)  510-9623 


REPORTERS  with  photo  and  writing 
skills  needed  for  bi-weekly  in  growing 
community.  Send  resume  to  OKEECH¬ 
OBEE  NEWS,  PO  Box  638,  Okeecho¬ 
bee,  FL  33472. 


REPORTERS— Immediate  openings  for 
two  reporters  with  good  chance  of 
advancement  to  editors.  If  afraid  of  long 
hours,  rural  areas,  working  on  weekly, 
don't  apply.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Glades  Newspapers,  Attn.  Del  Stuart, 
PO  Box  1236,  Clewiston,  FL,  or  call 
(813)  983-9148. 


REPORTER:  Frustrated  covering  the 
same  old  stuff?  Retired  English  teach¬ 
ers  turning  your  copy  to  pablum?  We've 
got  a  roaring  range  war  going  on  near 
Phoenix,  in  the  country's  fastest- 
growing  market.  We  need  energetic 
writers  with  a  nose  for  news  and  a  gift 
for  features.  Arizona  residents  or  those 
able  to  get  themselves  here  only. 
Resume  and  clips  to  West  Valley  View, 
PO  Box  1113,  (Goodyear,  AZ  85338. 

REPORTER 

Zone  3  bureau  of  Army  Times,  Navy 
Times,  Air  Force  Times  is  seeking  an 
aggressive,  enterprising  reporter  with  at 
least  5  years  of  newspaper  experience 
and  excellent  writing  skills  to  cover 
health  affairs  in  the  Pentagon  and  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Military  experience  and/or 
experience  covering  medical  issues  is 
desirable.  Some  travel.  Competitive 
salary.  Superb  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  The  Times  Journal 
Company,  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  Attn.  News  Service  Reporter, 
Springfield,  VA  22159.  EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SCIENCE  FEATURES  WRITER 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis 
seeks  experienced  science  writer  to 
market,  as  well  as  write  and/or  edit 
news  feature  material  intended  for 
science  and  research  publication 
directed  at  lay  audiences,  national 
newspapers  and  magazines,  wire 
services,  feature  services,  regionally 
important  newspapers,  and  broadcast 
media.  R^uirements:  Bachelor's 
degree,  five  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence  with  media  and/or  public  rela¬ 
tions,  demonstrated  knowledge  of 
media  requirements  and  operations, 
demonstrated  skill  in  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  writing  samples 
by  October  10, 1986  to:  Carol  E.  Farns¬ 
worth,  Associate  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  Campus  Box  1070, 
Washington  University,  1  Brookings 
Drive,  St.  Louis,  MO  63130.  Washing¬ 
ton  University  is  an  Equal  Opportuni^/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


SPORTSWRITER:  One  to  two  years 
experience  on  small  daily  preferred. 
Must  be  able  to  do  desk  work.  Will 
consider  recent  collet  graduate.  Send 
resumes  and  clips  to  Ray  Evans,  Sports 
Editor,  Laredo  Morning  Times,  PO  Box 
2129,  Laredo,  TX  78041. 


THE  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR  is  looking 
for  a  features  writer  who  can  write  know- 
ledgably  about  religion,  values,  ethics 
and  more.  Applicants  should  have  three 
years'  experience,  be  self-starter  and 
enjoy  working  with  an  extremely 
talented  features  staff.  Salary  based  on 
experience.  If  you  are  a  terrific  writer, 
have  an  imagination  and  a  sense  of 
humor,  send  your  resume  and  clips  to 
John  Peck,  Features  Editor,  The  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  PO  Box  26807,  Tucson,  AZ 
85726-6807. 


THE  HAWK  EYE,  20,000  circulation 
daily  in  Burlington,  lA  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  to  cover  education. 
Candidate  should  have  at  least  one  year 
of  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper  and 
be  able  to  relate  issues  to  the  lives  of 
readers.  We  want  school  board  reports 
and  more.  Candidates  must  be  willing 
to  dig  for  facts  and  analyze  budgets.  An 
ability  to  write  clearly,  quickly  and 
accurately  is  required.  Salary  range 
$300  to  $350  a  week.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Charles  Gates,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Hawk  Eye,  800  S.  Main  St.,  Burlington, 
I A  52601. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  NEEDED  at  an  award¬ 
winning  quality  weekly  in  North  Alaba¬ 
ma.  Will  have  complete  responsiblity  for 
producing  the  sports  pages  with  the 
help  of  a  good  network  of  stringers. 
You'll  be  covering  primarily  the  seven 
high  schools  in  our  county,  but  those 
schools  produced  nine  major  college 
scholarship  athletes  last  year  including 
one  of  the  most  sought-after  running 
backs  in  the  country.  One  of  those 
schools  finished  first  in  the  state  in 
football,  basketball,  and  track.  Sports 
editor  also  handles  the  education  beat. 
$280  per  week  to  start,  with  company- 
paid  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  life  insur¬ 
ance.  National  forest  and  wilderness 
area  located  in  the  county.  Short  drive 
to  several  metro  areas.  Some  exper¬ 
ienced  preferred,  but  recent  graduates 
will  be  considered.  Reply  to  Luke 
Slaton,  Publisher,  The  Moulton  Adver¬ 
tiser,  PO  Box  517,  Moulton,  AL  35650. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  for  Wyoming 
daily.  Photo  and  layout  experience 
required.  Cover  high  schools  plus  many 
other  sports.  Contact  Bill  Frederick, 
Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
508,  Wofland,  WY  (307)  347-3241. 

SPORTS  WRITER — Daily  newspaper 
seeks  #2  person  for  sports.  Salary 
$10,400.  Resumes  to  Joe  Kusek, 
News-Journal,  PO  Box  1689,  Clovis, 
NM  88101. 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET 

ON  E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 

...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems 
used  in  newspaper  production  (or  if  you’re  a  publisher  with 
surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P  Classifieds  are 
your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E&P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  you  are 
looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper.  And, 
Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified 
ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 


11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


TO  AVOID  CONFUSION... 

Please  return  the  yellow  copy  of  your  invoice  with  payment 
and 

refer  to  the  invoice  number  in  all  correspondence  about  your 
classified  ad. 

Thank  you, 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

SLOT  EDITOR  with  prior  daily  news 
paper  experience  to  run  the  copy  desk 
of  the  U.S.  Law  News,  a  major  national 
weekly  newspaper  headquartered  in 
Southern  California.  This  is  a  serious 
venture  and  we  will  consider  only  exper¬ 
ienced  applicants.  Benefits  and  profit 
sharing.  Call  Kathi  Moore  (714) 
493-7224. 


SMALL  CONNECTICUT  DAILY  seeks 
beat  reporter  capable  of  writing  lively 
and  Insightful  features.  Daily  experi¬ 
ence  preferred;  will  consider  candidate 
with  strong  weekly  background.  Must  be 
available  by  mid-October.  Resume  and 
clips  to  Managing  Editor,  Manchester 
Herald,  PO  Box  591,  Manchester,  CT 
06040. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR-The  Anchorage 
Daily  News  is  looking  for  a  talented  copy 
editor  to  be  a  leader  in  producing  our 
sports  section.  This  job  not  only 
requires  good  editing  and  headline 
writing  skills,  but  also  ability  in  the  use 
of  color,  graphics  and  design.  A 
minimum  of  3  years  daily  editing 
experience  is  required.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  reference  list  to  Jim 
Macknicki,  Copy  Desk  Chief,  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  14-9001, 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 


TOP  NOTCH  JOURNALISTS  wanted  for 
expanding  paper  in  sunny  Southwest 
growing  metro  area.  Self  starting, 
aggressive  reporters;  creative  copy 
editors  who  know  news,  good  writing 
and  design;  cify  editors  who  can  plan, 
craft  good  writing  and  motivate.  Send 
resumes  and  tearsheets  to  Box  1391, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN 
We’re  a  50,000  PM  daily  serving  north¬ 
east  Iowa.  Recently,  we've  had  a  top 
notch  general  assignment  reporter  and 
a  quality  copy  editor  move  on  and  we 
want  to  replace  them  with  people  of  the 
same  caliber.  We’re  looking  for  a  repor¬ 
ter  who  is  adept  at  covering  a  wide 
range  of  stories  on  a  rural  beat.  We’re 
seeking  a  copy  editor  with  solid 
language  skills  who  can  put  together  an 
attractive  page.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor,  Waterloo  Cour¬ 
ier,  Po  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


WANTED:  City  Editor/ Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  for  30,000  daily  (except 
Saturday),  34,000  Sunday.  Must  be 
able  to  supervise  with  ability  to  motivate 
7  reporters.  Must  have  experience  in 
hands-on  editing,  local  reporting,  and 
be  well  organized  and  interested  in  the 
community.  Resume  to:  Marx  Gibson, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Journal,  8 
Deartorn  Square,  Kankakee,  IL  60901. 


WEEKLY  ZONE  5  NEWSPAPER  seeks 
versatile,  strong  editor  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  production, 
including  layout  and  photography.  Must 
also  assume  publishing  responsibilities, 
directing  and  managing  ad  sales  force. 
Excellent  growth  potential.  Please  send 
resume,  cover  letter,  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1344,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


We’re  an  85,000  circulation  AM  daily, 
growing  fast  and  looking  for  a  few  good 
people: 

•Feature  Reporter  for  Living  section,  to 
write  trend  pieces,  profiles,  news 
features.  Experience  covering  living  and 
s^le  stories  preferred. 

•Sports  Reporter  to  cover  triple-A 
baseball  beat.  General  assignment  work 
in  off  season,  including  division  I 
football  and  basketball. 

•Copy  Editor  for  a  news  desk  that  takes 
pride  in  drawing  the  best  elements  from 
4  wire  services  and  giving  them 
appropriate  play  in  front  section. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Mike  Connor, 
The  Post-Standard,  Box  4818, 
Syracuse,  NY  13221. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

WANTED— Reporter/photographer  for 
entry  level  position  at  a  county  seat, 
6-day  PM  paper.  Part  of  group  with 
excellent  fringes,  fellow  workers  and 
environment.  Layout  and  photo  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Call  Jim  Morrison,  (812) 
663-3111. 


WANTED:  Two  entry  level  reporters  and 
one  sports  writer  for  The  News-Herald, 
Ohio’s  fastest-growing  daily  which  has 
increased  circulation  from  24,000  to 
60,000-plus  in  the  last  decade.  We’re 
an  award-winning,  aggressive,  highly 
motivated  take-charge  news  operation 
that  has  room  for  reporters  with  those 
same  qualifications.  If  you  want  to  work 
with  only  the  best  call  Joan  GestI, 
Managing  Editor,  (216)  951-OOOC) 
between  10  AM  and  noon  weekdays. 


WRITER — Ducks  Unlimited,  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  conservation  organiza¬ 
tions,  has  an  opening  for  a  writer  with 
newspaper  and  magazine  experience. 
We  require  a  conservation  background 
and  understanding  of  wildlife  manage¬ 
ment.  You’ll  join  a  staff  of  nationally 
recognized  writers  and  provide  copy  for 
our  magazine  and  public  relations 
efforts.  We  offer  a  salary  commensurate 
with  experience  plus  and  excellent 
benefit  package.  Please  send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  needs  to:  Barbara  Beal, 
Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  1  Waterfowl 
Way,  Long  Grove,  IL  60047.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY: 

Non-fiction  articles  for  new  national 
magazine  for  college  students.  Most 
subjects  of  interest  to  18-24  year- 
olders.  Prefer  subjects  on  the  lighter 
side  for  lifestyles-oriented  emphasis. 
Prompt  reply.  Write:  Managing  Editor, 
Editorial  Professionals,  Box  2124, 
White  Flint  Mall,  Kensington,  MD 
20895. 


_ MACHINIST _ 

LOOKING  FOR  MACHINIST  capable  of 
rebuilding  257  stackers  and  48P  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Looking  for  erector 
capable  of  erecting  presses  and  mail- 
room  equipment.  Please  call  (213) 
256-4791,  ask  for  Mr.  Boyles. 


MAILROOM 


FIELD  SERVICE  MANAGERS 

Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  the  inserter  company,  has 
immediate  requirements  for  field 
senrice  managers  responsible  for  the 
installation  and  training  of  GMA 
inserting  systems  to  the  newspaper 
industry  throughout  the  United 
States.  Please  forward  resume  to 
Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  11  Main  St.,  Southboro,  MA 
01772,  Attn:  Manager  Human 
Resources. 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Hiring,  scheduling,  planning  and  super¬ 
vision  are  just  a  few  of  the  challenges 
which  face  you  in  this  7-day,  Zone  2, 
AM  newspaper  operation.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  tough  but  fair  individual  who 
understands  Tabor  contracts  and  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  ITU  laws.  Excel¬ 
lent  compensation  package  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to  Box  1333, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  ANALYST 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  a  leader  in  the 
printed  media  has  an  immediate  career 
opportunity  for  a  marketing  analyst.  You 
will  be  joining  the  team  of  professionals 
working  in  our  dynamic  market/research 
department. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have 
3-5  years  work  experience  in  designing 
studies,  analyzing  data,  writing 
brochures,  and  developing  and  making 
sales  presentations.  A  6.S.  or  M.S. 
degree  in  communications,  marketing, 
business,  or  a  related  field  preferred. 
Computer  knowledge  is  also  essential. 
Competitive  starting  salary  with 
outstanding  company  benefits.  Inter¬ 
ested  parties  send  resumes  to  Mr. 
Preston  Vanderford,  Personnel  Director, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  900  N.  Tuck¬ 
er,  St.  Louis,  MO  63101.  EOE  M/F. 


SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER 
Continued  growth  has  produced  an 
opening  in  sales  at  Creative  Data 
Systems-the  newspaper  software 
professionals  with  the  largest  customer 
base  of  installed  business  systems  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

As  an  IBM  VAR,  CDS  markets  its  soft¬ 
ware  applications  on  System/36  and 
System/38  hardware  to  newspapers 
internationally.  The  opening  is  based  in 
the  company’s  Kansas  Ci^  headquar¬ 
ters  with  40%  travel  anticipated. 
Providing  excellent  products  and 
services  starts  with  an  unyielding  orien¬ 
tation  toward  truly  understanding 
customer  needs.  Candidates  with  prior 
newspaper  and/or  computer  sales 
consultant  experience  have  the  highest 
likelihood  of  success. 

We  offer  salary,  incentives,  and  a  career 
path  commensurate  with  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  performance.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  qualifications  and 
requirements  to: 

VP  of  Marketing 
Creative  Data  Systems 
9300  W.  noth  Street,  Suite  150 
Overland  Park,  KS  66210 


PHOTO  ENGRAVER 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  appren¬ 
tice  engraver  with  a  morning,  evening 
daily  newspaper.  Should  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  photo  reproduction.  Good  pay, 
excellent  benefits  and  good  working 
conditions.  Send  letter,  resume  and  list 
of  references  to  Betty  Jo  Baker,  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Capital  City  Press,  PO  Box 
588,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70815. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  a  52,000 
daily  with  strong  photo  commitment. 
Three  years  minimum  experience  as 
photojournalist.  Must  be  excellent 
photographer  and  have  good  people 
skills.  Send  resume  and  up  to  30  slides 
(no  prints)  to  Clyde  Mueller,  Photo 
Editor,  Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  PO 
Box  951,  Ogden,  UT  84402. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

ASSISTANT  FOREMAN  NIGHTS— 
Experienced  on  Goss  Urbanite  press. 
Process  color.  Commercial  and  news¬ 
paper  operation.  Florida  West  Coast 
Arnold  McDonald  (8l3)  629-2511. 

PRESSROOM  MANAGEMENT 
Goss  Urbanite,  Zone  2,  daily  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  operation 
seeking  experienced  quality  and  cost 
conscious  working  pressroom  foreman/ 
manager.  Ability  to  direct  and  motivate 
people  necessary.  Excellent  career 
opportunity  with  good  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  in  desirable  location.  Position 
immediately  available.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

EXPANDING  OPERATION— Need 
experienced  Goss  Urbanite  pressper- 
son.  Process  color,  commercial  and 
newspaper  printing.  Florida  West  Coast. 
Arnold  McDonald  (813)  629-2511. 

FIRST  PRESSMAN  Silver  Spring,  Mary¬ 
land.  Experience  on  Goss  Community. 
(301)  589-6400. 


GROWING  ZONE  9  DAILY  needs  Press 
room  Supen/isor  for  double  wide  offset 
press.  Must  have  organized  work  habits 
with  high  marks  in  Personnel  and 
Management.  Increasing  color  needs 
dictate  quality  from  top  down.  Will 
supervise  and  work  with  two  crews  and 
set  up  maintenance  shift.  Answer  direct 
to  Publisher.  Resume  to  Box  1387, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

ASSISTANT  COMPOSING  MANAGER 
Zone  4,  100,000  plus  daily  seeks  Indi¬ 
vidual  with  drive  to  excel  and  advance. 
The  right  person  must  have  CAD/CAM 
background  (CAMEX  preferred)  and  the 
ability  to  plan,  train  and  motivate  the 
staff  of  44.  Production  background 
preferred,  but  not  essential.  Immediate 
opening.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1378,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
In  central  plant,  well  equipped  with 
Compugraphic  and  Harris  systems.  13 
employees.  Publications  include  2 
morning  dallies,  1  twice  weekly  and  2 
weeklies.  240  pages  per  week  average. 
No  Saturday  or  Monday  papers.  Hospi¬ 
tal  insurance,  profit  sharing,  other 
fringes.  Salary  $17,500-$21,000. 
Zone  4,  Box  1412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
A  progressive  weekly  newspaper  and 
commercial  printer  located  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  corner  of  Indiana  is  seeking  a 
production  manager.  This  position 
requires  an  experienced,  results 
oriented  manager  with  excellent 
communication  skills.  A  background  in 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing  is 
necessary  along  with  the  knowledge  of 
web  and  sheetfed  operations.  We  offer 
an  excellent  benefit  package  and  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  send  their 
resumes  and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to  David  Miller,  PO  Box 
180,  Angola,  IN  46703. _ 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Wausau  Daily  Herald  is  seeking  a  highly 
motivated  person  who  has  some  produc¬ 
tion  management  experience,  but  more 
importantly  a  desire  to  learn  and  grow 
with  a  newspaper  production  operation. 
Wausau  is  a  beautiful  community  where 
hunting  and  fishing  abound!  Wonderful 
family  environment.  We  are  a  member 
of  the  Gannett  Company  and  have  an 
excellent  benefit  package.  Prefer  exper¬ 
ience  in  more  than  one  production 
department.  Send  resume  including 
education,  work  and  salary  history  to: 
Publisher,  Wausau  Daily  Herald,  PO 
Box  1286,  Wausau,  Wl  54401. 


WESTMINSTER  PUBLICATION  seeks 
production  manager  for  40,000  weekly 
on  Florida’s  East  Coast.  Experience  a 
MUST  and  supervision,  layout,  Wpeset- 
ting,  camera.  Solid  staff  of  10.  Reloca¬ 
tion  expenses,  salary,  and  benefits. 

Box  811,  Bradenton,  FL  33506. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
Professional  non-profit  membership 
organization  seeks  person  skilled  in 
publications  and  PR.  Degree  in  journal¬ 
ism,  experience  with  magazines,  3-5 
years  supervisory  experience  preferred. 
MD  State  Bar  Assn.,  520  W.  Fayette 
St.,  Baltimore,  MD  21201.  EOE. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  PR  rep  for 
major  veteran's  organization.  Will  work 
with  deputy  director  in  Washington, 
D.C.  office.  Requires  experience  in 
newswriting,  editing,  basic  knowledge 
of  veterans  issues.  Job  includes  writing 
features,  and  news  stories  for  internal 
and  external  publications,  arranging 
media  conferences,  maintaining 
contact  with  local  and  regional  media, 
writing  speeches  and  responding  to 
media  inquiries.  Send  resume  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples  to  John  Hanson,  The 
American  Legion,  1608  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  L)C  20006. 


_ RESEARCH _ 

RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Need  experienced,  energetic  person  to 
establish  research  department  in  grow¬ 
ing,  Zone  2  daily/Sunday  newspaper. 
Send  resume,  including  salary  history  to 
Box  1408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ SALES _ 

LOOKING  FOR  SALESPERSON  with 
experience  in  selling  press  equipment 
and  mailroom  equipment.  Must  be  able 
to  travel.  Please  call  (213)  256-4791. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ARTIGRAPHICS _ 

JOURNALIST/GRAPHIC  DESIGNER 
seeks  job  with  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Master's  degree,  S.l.  Newhouse  School, 
Syracuse  University,  August  1986. 
Willing  to  relocate.  All  offers  consid¬ 
ered.  Erin  Maquire,  770  Rock  Beach 
Rd.,  Rochester,  NY  14617 
(716)  338-2266. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EMPLOYEE  COMMUNICATIONS.  5 
years  experience  in  large,  nonunion 
manufacturing  plant;  background  in 
teaching  and  training;  photographic 
skills;  broad  spectrum  writing  back¬ 
ground;  open  to  relocation,  EP,  1718 
Manchester  Dr.,  Clearwater,  FL  33516. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/MARKETING 
Director.  Innovative,  creative  and 
results  oriented  professional  with 
management  and  TMC  experience  in 
both  advertising  and  circulation.  Any 
zone.  Box  1396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSROOM  PRO  seeks  management 
position-strong  writer,  columnist,  copy 
editor,  layout  man.  Solid  experience  in 
management  and  administration.  Box 
1233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Bottom  line  oriented  administrator 
experienced  in  all  aspects  of  newspaper 
publishing  seeks  position  with  news¬ 
paper  in  20,000-70,000  circulation 
range.  Excellent  track  record  in 
management  and  administration  in 
newspaper  field  and  public  financial 
control.  Zones  1,  2  or  3  preferred.  Box 
1405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

MANAGER/SALESMAN,  28  years 
experience,  weekly  group  or  daily. 

Box  1383,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CARTOONIST 


AWARD  WINNING  political  cartoonist 
seeks  new  paper.  Strong  scalpel  and/or 
sledgehammer  used  to  comfort  the 
afflicted  and  afflict  the  comfortable. 
Experience  in  local/national  cartoons 
that  possess  incisive  visual  impact 
humor  and  wit.  Readers  claim  it's 
W@#!  Must  see  samples.  All  zones. 
Box  1406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  editorial  cartoonist 
seeks  change.  Award  winning  and 
nationally  syndicated.  Will  submit 
samples  on  request.  Box  1411,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
A  progressive,  aggressive  professional 
seeks  circulation  manager's  slot  on  a 
small  to  medium  size  daily. 

Skilled  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
including  ABC  audit,  computer  applica- 
tions,  DM  training,  and  sales 
marketing. 

Team  leader  with  aggressive  work  habits 
and  excellent  people  skills. 

Box  1304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Experienced  professional.  12  years 
shirt  sleeve  management  team  leader 
with  exceptional  work  and  people  skills. 
Circulating  PM  daily  and  8  weeklies. 
Ready  for  a  change.  Box  1354,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  circulation  manager, 
seeks  work.  Any  size  daily.  25  years' 
experience  with  Zone  7  daily.  Box 
1382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  writer  with  10 
years'  experience  seeks  either  full-time 
staff  position  with  substantial  weekly  or 
permanent  freelancing  with  major  daily 
in  Zones  1,2,3,  or  9.  Box  1356,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  SPORTS  EDITOR  20 
years  experience.  Strong  writer,  colum¬ 
nist,  editor,  leader.  Can  produce  spar¬ 
kling  layouts.  Proven  circulation  buil¬ 
der.  Excellent  references.  All  Zones. 
Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  GOLDEN  OLDIE 
returning  to  U.S.  after  30  years  in 
Europe  seeks  senior  editorial  post. 
Former  TIME,  LIFE,  PEOPLE,  SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED,  CBS  NEWS  writer  and 
reporter.  Best  references;  healthy  non¬ 
drinker;  mid-50s.  Currently  heads 
international  PR  firm.  Ideal  candidate 
for  Sunday  or  monthly  magazine.  Box 
1395,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Mix  reorganization  with  a  new  editor 
and  you  get  change  for  the  better-for 
the  better  of  the  newspaper  that  picks 
up  the  outstanding  editorial  page  editor 
who  was  released  in  this  process. 
Available  now  is  an  experienced, 
talented  and  incredibly  productive 
editorial  page  editor/writer-an  awards 
winning  professional  who  stuffs 
excitement  into  pages,  and  brightness 
into  writing.  He  recognized  the 
showcase  position  of  opinion  pages  in 
giving  a  newspaper  its  personality, 
image  and  integrity.  Here  is  a 
knowledgeable  page  supervisor  who  can 
do  it  all. 

Please  contact  GOOD  NEWS  if  you  are 
interested.  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FEE. 
This  candidate's  present  employer 
thinks  enough  of  him  to  pay  for  this 
outplacement. 

GOOD  NEWS 
(319)  359-4877 

A  unique  search  firm  serving  the 
newspaper  and  communication 
industry. 

1327  Crow  Creek  Road 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR  at  40,000  PM  paper 
seeks  new  challenge.  Superior  creden¬ 
tials  in  management,  copy  editing, 
layout  and  editorial  writing  (conserva¬ 
tive).  Box  1407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNITY  CONSCIOUS  editor  seeks 
return  to  local  life,  where  you  know  the 
people  you  write  about.  Now  assistant 
news  editor  of  48,000  daily  in  metro 
New  York  area.  Seeks  editor  spot  on 
small/medium  daily  Zones  1,  2.  Box 
1381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR:  Ten  years  in  allied 
fields,  seeking  to  start  anew  with  the 
right  newspaper.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  eastern 
Canada.  My  aim:  lock  into  a  challenging 
future.  Your  aim:  take  on  a  tenacious 
workhorse.  Box  1347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  writer-editor.  Solid 
pro  with  25  years  experience.  Bright 
copy.  Prolific  writer.  Can  do  it  all. 

Box  1353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIVE  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  layout/ 
copy  editing  and  writing  for  small  dail¬ 
ies  in  Southwest.  Want  advancement. 
Box  1402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  WRITER/CRITIC 
with  solid  music,  dance,  theater  and 
general  features  experience  Highly 
motivated,  hard  working,  creative  and 
versatile.  Will  consider  all  locations. 
Box  1400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  experienced, 
talented,  and  most  of  all,  westerners, 
want  to  return  home  to  work  together  on 
your  newspaper.  He  has  eight  years  of 
experience  including  wire  work;  she  has 
five  on  daily  newspapers.  Box  1375, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING,  crea¬ 
tive,  caring  columnist  and  feature  writer 
seeks  challenge  and  offers.  Multi¬ 
faceted  talent.  Has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  administrator  and  mentor  to 
novices.  Prefers  Zones  3,  4,  6  but 
promises  whole-hearted  contribution  to 
any  newspaper  or  magazine.  Box  1385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WITH  four  years  of  varied 
experience  seeks  sports  feature  slot  on 
quality  metro  daily.  Story  subjects 
include  a  fish  hatchery  in  Alaska,  (Mlice 
recruits  in  the  Sunbelt  and  Jackie 
Robinson's  first  game  in  the  minors. 
With  a  well-rounded  knowledge  of 
sports,  I  can  add  depth  and  flair  to  your 
sports  section.  Box  1372,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER,  PHOTOGRAPHER,  copy 
editor.  Bachelor's  degree  from  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Arizona,  two  year’s  experience. 
(602)  758-1933  evenings.  Shaun  Hall. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Ready  for  a  new  challenge  after  7  years 
of  directing  seven-man  operation  for 
43,000  AM  daily. 

Versatile,  skilled  in  putting  together 

C  section  and  getting  it  out  on  time. 
1413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  recent  college  grad, 
two  years  experience  with  AM  dailies  in 
Zone  2,  seeks  position  with  daily.  /Accu¬ 
rate  reporter.  Strong  knowledge  of  many 
sports  with  ability  to  write  clear,  inter¬ 
ring  articles  under  deadline  pressure. 
Enjoy  going  the  extra  yard  to  make  sure 
your  paper  tops  the  competition.  Any 
zone.  A.  Carucci,  Box  547,  Yardley,  PA 
19067,  (215)  493-2331. 


The  best  sports  columnist  in  America 
says  of  me,  “both  his  coverage  and 
inside  work  are  outstanding.  He’d  be  a 
big  plus  to  any  staff.”  How  about  yours? 
Major  metro  daily,  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Sports  news,  features,  columns. 
Horse  racing  a  specialty.  Also  willing, 
able  to  help  edit.  Box  1409,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR 
wants  to  grow  and  specialize  in  any 
zone.  Solid  running  writer,  superb  in 
handling  pro  sports,  columns  and  copy. 
Box  1401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR  moving  from  NYC 
magazine  to  Raleigh-Chapel  Hill- 
Durham  area  seeks  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  position.  References,  degree, 
marri^.  Available  Nov.  1.  Box  1358, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PR  GENERALIST.  5  years  experience  in 
Fortune  5(X)  corporation  headquarters. 
Marketing  PR  in  chemical  and  pollution 
abatement  industries.  Broad  business 
and  personal  writing  background;  good 
platform  skills;  self-starter,  open  to 
relocation.  EP,  1718  Manchester  Dr., 
Cleanwater,  FL  33516. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

AMBITIOUS,  energetic  photographer 
seeks  entry  level  position  with  lots  of 
feedback  and  room  to  grow.  Not  afraid 
of  hard  work.  Will  relocate.  Resume  and 
portfolio  available  on  request.  Chris 
Taylor,  309  Roxbury  St.,  Clifton  Forge, 
VA  24422.  (703)  863-3696. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


The  demise  of  public  information  in  U.S.  government 


By  Gerald  Egan 

A  story  by  Kenneth  Noble  of  the 
New  York  Times  earlier  this  month 
drew  attention  to  the  defensive  posi¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray 
Brock’s  defense  of  the  DOL  agency 
known  as  OSH  A,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

That  agency  represents  yet  another 
federal  office  under  fire  by  a  growing 
number  of  citizen  and  union  groups 
frustrated  with  cutbacks  in  public 
programs  and  the  deterioration  of 
public  services  that  accompany  them. 

OSHA  has  joined  the  growing  ser¬ 
vices  of  U.S.  Government  under 
siege  because  of  their  backlog  of 
responsibilities.  Secretary  Brock’s 
response  was  to  the  effect  that 
OSHA’s  services  were  “better”  than 
a  year  ago. 

This  report  reinforced  the  results  of 
my  own  study  completed  earlier  this 
year,  which  included  a  two-week  visit 
to  the  Office  of  Public  Information 
and  Public  Affairs  last  summer. 

During  the  Decade  of  the  Sixties,  I 
served  as  a  public  information  officer 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  great,  slick 
media  instruments  to  promote  the 
economic  opportunity  programs  of 
the  New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Soci¬ 
ety. 

According  to  the  realities  of  our 
present  Administration,  we  were 
spoiled  communicators  as  a  result  of 
having  too  much  in  the  way  of 
resources  to  work  with. 

However,  it  becomes  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  citizen  subjects  of 
our  communications  were  mutually 
spoiled  by  being  well  inundated  with 
comprehensive  public  information  of 
all  kinds. 

We  didn’t  give  it  a  second  thought 
at  that  time.  The  organic  act  of  creat¬ 
ing  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  in  1913  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  “to  collect  and  publish  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  labor  interests  and 
labor  controversies  ...”  and  the 
correlation,  arrangement,  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  ^1  matters  of  labor.  This 
function  was  established  as  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

During  the  Johnson  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  USDL  Office  of  Information 
had  received  lauding  by  its  colleague 

(Egan  is  associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  South  Dakota  State  University, 
Brookings,  S.D.) 


professional  communicators  and  the 
many  specific  publics  that  is  served, 
distinguishing  it  as  the  finest,  most 
comprehensive  public  information 
organization  in  the  nation. 

However,  since  1978,  following  the 
creation  of  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  most  of  the  traditional  public 
information  functions  have  been  dras¬ 
tically  altered,  and  in  many  cases 
totally  discontinued. 

The  emphasis  now  placed  upon  the 
new  Consumer  Affairs  Program  to 
provide  adequate  public  information 
and  public  service  for  the  Department 
poses  questions  regarding  the  quality 
of  our  public  information  systems  and 
the  validity  of  the  public’s  right  to 
know  on  many  issues  regarding  com¬ 
prehensive  public  communication 
practices. 


I  discovered  that  the  free  artistic 
license  that  so  many  of  us  appre¬ 
ciated  has  been  replaced  by  what 
must  be  classified  as  a  bare-bones  sort 
of  informational  program,  and  the 
addition  of  what  is  called  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  Consumer  Affairs 
Program,  reportedly  the  brainchild  of 
Esther  Peterson,  who  served  as  Spe¬ 
cial  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs  during  the  Carter 
Administration. 

Peterson  stated  in  the  introduction 
to  a  government  publication.  People 
Power,  that  a  “people’s  movement” 
was  necessitated  to  fight  inflation  and 
that  “an  exciting  cooperative  spirit  — 
making  itself  felt  from  rural  towns  to 
big  city  neighborhoods  —  was  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

For  the  most  part,  this  whole  idea 


n  was  Camelot;  but  it  was  thus  because  we  honestly 
believed  that  the  public  deserved  the  best  public 
information  available,  it  is  Camelot  no  longer. 


Within  my  own  realm  of  experi¬ 
ence,  the  DOL  Office  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  was  a  great,  one-dimensional 
sort  of  organizational  communication 
organization.  Information  was  accu¬ 
mulated,  beautifully  packaged  in 
most  cases,  and  transmitted  on  an  “us 
to  them”  sort  of  basis. 

News  releases,  pamphlets,  bro¬ 
chures,  booklets,  books,  speech 
materials,  visuals,  films,  and  every 
possible  sort  of  mass  communication 
instrument  virtually  spewed  from  that 
office  to  their  national  media  list,  to 
their  cooperating  agencies,  and  to  any 
interested  public.  They  seemed  to 
have  such  an  auspicious  privilege  to 
be  able  to  design  any  sort  of  informa¬ 
tional  program  that  they  wanted  to, 
and  send  those  slick  materials  to 
whomever  they  wanted  to,  when  they 
wanted  to,  and  spend  whatever  the 
costs  might  be  to  do  it  up  right. 

There  were  talented  writers, 
artists,  designers,  photographers  and 
film  specialists  on  staff.  And  what 
they  felt  that  they  couldn’t  do  justice 
to,  they  farmed  out  to  some  of  the  best 
professional  agencies  available. 

It  was  Camelot;  but  it  was  thus 
because  we  honestly  believed  that  the 
public  deserved  the  best  public  infor¬ 
mation  available.  It  is  Camelot  no 
longer. 


appears  to  focus  on  extolling  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  big  government  doing  a  better 
job  of  providing  information  to  people 
who  request  it. 

However,  it  has  little,  if  anything, 
to  do  with  providing  necessary  educa¬ 
tion  through  public  information  to  the 
many,  many  citizens  who  may  not 
even  be  aware  of  a  specific  public 
service  that  they  may  truly  and  dearly 
need. 

Somehow,  the  objective  of  public 
information  appears  to  have  been 
misconstrued. 

Gone  is  the  prize-winning  periodi¬ 
cal  ManpowerlWorklife ,  which  con¬ 
tained  articles  by  authors  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Labor  Department 
and  which  served  as  a  forum  for  ideas 
related  to  manpower  problems  and 
their  solutions. 

Gone  are  the  informational  films, 
most  of  the  art  services,  special  publi¬ 
cations,  and  even  an  employee  news¬ 
letter  for  the  public  information  staff. 

Even  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  one  of  the  most  widely 
distributed  U.S.  Government  publi¬ 
cations  produced,  has  become  a  quar¬ 
terly  during  the  past  year. 

Based  upon  the  facts  that  I  was 
given  by  several  frustrated  admin- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Education  pays  in  New  Engiand 

WHERE  WELL-GROUNDED  GRADUATES  EARN  WELL-ROUNDED  INCOMES 


Because  of  the  excellence  of  New  England’s  As  a  result  of  the  connection  between  educa- 
educational  institutions,  brain,  not  brawn  domi-  tion  and  industry,  unemployment  here  is  the  low- 
nates  the  employment  picture  here.  From  the  est  in  the  nation,  and  competition  for  the  highly- 
ivied  quadrangles  and  ultra-modern  campus  trained  product  of  New  England’s  colleges  raises 
complexes  of  more  than  200  colleges  and  uni-  incomes  to  levels  not  exceeded  in  any  other  U.S. 
versities  every  year,  thousands  of  young  people  region.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  New  England 
emerge  to  fill  important  roles  in  the  high-tech  food  and  retail  sales  per-household  are  highest 
research  and  manufacturing,  finance,  insurance  in  the  nation,  or  that  New  England  newspapers, 
and  service  industries  that  now  flourish  in  the  with  better-then-average  household  coverage. 
New  England  states.  produce  outstanding  results  for  advertisers. 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 
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Photo  by  Jim  Osborn,  The  Kentucky  Post 


WHO  CAKES? 


When  The  Kentucky  Post  responded 
to  a  tragic  hostage  story,  it  also  discov¬ 
ered  a  sad  waste  of  young  lives  on  the 
streets  of  Covington  and  Newport,  Ky 

Children  as  young  as  11  were  on  the 
streets  drinking,  taking  drugs,  selling 
sex,  and  stealing. 

The  young  man  who  terrorized  and 
threatened  two  boys  for  hours  was  killed 
by  police  sharpshooters — but  not  before 
he  revealed  sexual  involvement  with 
other  boys  and  told  police  where  to  find 
the  bodies  of  two  boys  he  had  murdered. 

The  Kentucky  Post  didn’t  just  report 
the  tragedy.  The  newspaper  issued  a  call 


to  action  and  organized  a  "Summit  for 
Our  Kids."  By  soliciting  the  endorsement 
and  participation  of  Northern  Kentucky 
social  and  community  service  organiza¬ 
tions,  businesses,  schools,  churches  and 
parents,  the  paper  brought  the  community 
together  to  create  a  plan  for  action. 

The  paper  also  researched  a  series 
that  further  emphasized  the  vulnerability 
of  street  kids  and  the  frustrations  of  those 
who  try  to  help.  Somebody  does  care. 

^  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 
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